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ART. I.—STATES’ RIGHTS AND SOVEREIGNTY. 


. EXPOSITION OF THE FACTS AND PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN THE THREAT- 





ENED STRUGGLE IN 1832 BETWEEN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND 

THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Notutirication, as a remedy for federal grievances, has now 
ceased to be mentioned ; and we have even lived long enough 
to see the right of secession—which was held up at one time 
as the only proper and true remedy—called into very general 
question. The right of revolution seems only to have sur- 
vived—which is to say, that there is no remedy against op- 
pression under a federated system, and under the most solemn 
written. compacts, which does not exist under the despotic 
sway of the Sultan or the Czar! 

Be it so, then, for it is not our present purpose to renew 
or advocate either of the doctrines. 

The only object we now have, is to incorporate a paper 
prepared by us, many years ago, when editing the Southern 
Quarterly Review—giving a very full exposition of the South 
Carolina struggle, when all of the records were before us, 
and when the ardor of youth and the impulses of filial affee- 
tion were impelling us to the work. It is a very important 
chapter of Southern history, which has not yet been treated 
in the pages of this journal. 

Whatever difference of opinion exists in regard to the prin- 
ciples and acts involved in the struggle, no one doubts,that it 
brought upon the stage and developed a degree of intellectual 
vigor, and resulted in political discussions, not only in one: 
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State, but throughout the country, which has never been sur: 
passed, if equalled, in another period of history. 

The remarks which relate to the position of the minority or 
Union party of South Carolina, resulted in a discussion, in 
1845, between ourselves and one of the most distinguished 
and talented gentlemen of that party—the editor of the 
Charleston Courier—who proved himself then, as on all simi- 
lar occasions, an opponent not easily to be grappled with. 
The paragraph chiefly obnoxious to his criticism, which re- 
lated to the doctrine of primary allegiance, we omit. 


In consenting to become a member of the General Govern- 
ment, each State exhibited all anxiety to preserve its individu- 
ality unimpaired. Under the “ articles of confederation,” this 
was attained. The Constitution grew out of the deficiencies 
of that instrument. It did not establish any other description 
of government. The delegates from the States would have 
disobeyed their constituents (the States) had they attempted 
it.* The Government was federal under the “ Articles a 
remained federal under the Constitution—an integer of 
many units—a sovereign as far as sovereignty was conferred, 
and for the purposes for which it was conferred, and no 
further. The States did not annihilate any portion of their 
sovereignty. Sovereignty is indivisible. it either remains 
unimpaired in a State, or it goes out of it entire. It never 
went out of the States in this fodleral compact. If it went out 
of the States, they became dependencies, which isabsurd. The 
States did not, nor could they part with any portion of their 
sovereignty. They dele ated to the agency they created (the 
General Government) the exercise of certain sovereign pow- 





* This will be perceived by a reference to the language of the States recom- 
mending the convention which framed the constitution. Virginia, 1786, reeom- 
mended a “revision ef the federal system as to all its defects.” New Jersey, 1786, 
“such provisions as shall be necessary to render the federal constitution adequate,” 
&e. Pennsylvania, 1786, “such alterations and amendments as the exigencies of 
our affairs may require.” North Carolina, 1787, “for the purpose of revising 
the federal constitution.” Georgia, 1787, such further provisions as may be 
necessary to render the federal constitution adequate,” &c. New York, 1787, “for 
the sole and express purpose of revising the articles of confederation.” South 
Carolina, 1787, “such alterations adequate to the future good government of 
the confederated States.” Massachusetta, 1787, “for the sole and express purpose 
of revising the articles of confederation.” Connecticut, 1787, same clause. Ma- 
ryland, 1787, provisions “to render the federal constitution adequate,” &e. New 
Hampshire, 1787, “to remedy the defects of our i Union.” United States 
Congress, 1787, resolved that a ‘“‘convention of delegates be suggested for the 
sole and express purpose of revising the articles of confederation.” If all of 
this does not support our conclusion, then no conclusion ever followed from its 
premises, See Southern Review, No, 4, Art. V., 1828. 
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ers. To delegate and to surrender such powers, are things 
essentially dissimilar. Powers delegated may be resumed. 
Powers surrendered are gone forever. And this is the only 
relation which can be proved to subsist between the Govern- 
ment and the States. While this relation is preserved, the 
harmonious action of the system results. The different forces 
are in eqguilibrio. Disturb that equilibrium, and, as in the 
natural world, the jarring elements will fly asunder. New 
combinations will ensue. It is not necessary to watch the 
operations of the systems, or to comment upon them, so far 
as these operations have been all harmonious. They exhibit, 
in this case, no phenomena in the political annals of a State. 
In the exercise of legitimate and conceded powers, the general 
overshadows the local government. The latter is content, be- 
hind the ample proportions of the former, to retire into a 
voluntary and self-imposed obscurity. But let there arise a 
conflict. Let the overshadowing power grow wanton, and 
struggle to oppress or crush the overshadowed. Let it reach 
forth its giant arms to beat down every barrier, and march 
onward to universal, uncontrolled, irresponsible empire. Let 
it even seize upon a single power not its own. Let it pervert 
a legitimate power to unlawful purposes. Then the State 
emerges from its obscurity. Then is it seen, and heard, and 
felt. Then it approaches the usurper “as a sovereign and 
an equal.” When sovereign meets sovereign, there is a crisis 
in our affairs—a crisis of imposing moment. The alternative 
of war, or a return to first principles, is presented—funda- 
mental and conflicting systems are analyzed and developed— 
re-adjustments, compromises and “fresh understandings of 
the constitutional ees see 8 follow. The latter alternative 
will ever preserve the Constitution while it is worth preserving. 
The former will be resorted to at a period when ali has grown 
corrupt, and the further existence of the constitution and gov- 
ernment would be a crime. 

So far as South Carolina is concerned, she has made up as 
yet but one issue with the General Government. It is this 
issue which is now fully before us. However she might have 
considered herself injuriously affected by any constitutional 
enactment, she was silent; it was a casus federis, and she 
did not complain. But there arrived a period when a new 
policy was to be fastened upon the country. It was a policy 
which she considered in direct violation of the principles 
upon which the federation is based. The “ American” “high 
tariff,” or “ protective system,” is meant. This, she main- 
tained, presented issues deeply and vitally affecting the whole 
Union. For herself, she determined that, as a sovereign State, 
she would meet the encroachment in its bud; that she would 
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save tlie Constitution she had struggled to establish. A con- 
test awakening, as this did, so many independent interests— 
involving such immense consequences—developing such an 
extent of political knowledge—must forever occupy a promi- 
nent position in the annals of our country. Every other ques- 
tion dwindled into insignificance before it. The final settle- 
ment of such a question was flattering to the lovers of freedom 
and the advocates of sound government everywhere. 

The treaty of Ghent, 1814, restored peace to the country. 
A war of three years, with its antecedent embargo and ex- 
clusive systems, had fostered into being a large “home manu- 
facturing establishment.” The prosperity of this establish- 
ment was commensurate with the restrictions. New England 
had left her commerce for the spindle. What was to become 
of this establishment? Could it endure that foreign competi- 
tion, which a return of peace must bring? Could the gossamer 
web withstand the giant’s arm? The war had created an 
immense public debt. This must be extinguished. Was it 
to be extinguished in a slow ora rapid manner? The patriotic 
statesmen of the time decided both questions. Low duties 
would prolong the payment of the debt, and be less felt by 
the people; but low duties would irretrievably ruin the manu- 
facturers. High duties must soon disencumber the country. 
They would be more felt, but they would give the manufac- 
turers breathing time; it would be their own fault, afterwards, 
if they did not make all the necessary adjustments and trans- 
fers of capital necessary to the new state of things, and to 
save themselves harmless. 

The tariff of 1816 passed. This was fair and honorable ; 
but was it met in the spirit in which it was given? Mistakes 
are made about this tariff. It was not expected to be a per- 
manent measure, Its whole history evinces this. It did not 
establish the principle of protection. It cannot be drawn into 
precedent for that purpose. It was a high, but not a protective 
tariff. Its average duties were higher on other, than on what 
are now called the protected articles. This may be seen by 
a reference to it. 

We reach 1820. Here a modification had been looked for. 
The duties were to be reduced to twenty per cent. The tables 
turned, however, and that which was yielded in favor was 
demanded of right. A tariff was introduced into Congress— 
a protective tariff, in every sense. Here the question arose, 
and South Carolina spoke. Her Legislature, in December of 
that year, pronounced it “a wretched expedient to repair the 
losses incurred in some commercial districts by improvident 
and misdirected speculation—to compel those parts of the 
Unien which are still prosperous and flourishing, to contribute, 
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even by their utter ruin, to fill the coffers of a few monop- 
olists in the others.” Two things are to be observed before 
dismissing this—the second epoch. 1. That South Carolina 
had not yet begun to regard or raise a of constitution- 
ality. Of their existence she might have been persuaded— 
but the period had not arrived to raise them, If she did not 
know of their existence, her ignorance was discreditable to 
her, but could not compromise her rights. 2. That she had 
not broached the doctrine of State interposition, State veto, 
or nullification. The very report which protests against the 
tariff, protests also against “arraying upon questions of 
national policy the States, as distinct and wndependent sover- 
eighties, in opposition to—or (what is much the same thing) 
with a view io exercise a control over—the General Govern- 
ment.” 

The tariff of 1824. The third era. South Carolina takes 
another step in advance. The Legislature of 1825 resolves, 
“that it is an unconstitutional exercise of power on the part of 
Congress to lay duties to protect domestic manufactures.” 
Here the State seems to have awakened. She refers to the 
“bond.” She demands what is written in the bond. We 
reach 1827. The State is another step in advance. She 
speaks boldly out. She reviews and denounces what she 
considers Federal encroachments,—1, the Supreme Court 
doctrine of consolidation ;* 2, its consequent, that the people, 
and not the States, have the right of remonstrance ; 3, the 
protective system; 4, the internal improvement system; 5, 
the nationality of the colonization society. 

The tariff of 1828. Technically the “ bill of abominations.” 
This is our fourth epoch. South Carolina protests in the 
United States Senate, through Hon. W. Smith and Robert Y. 
Hayne. The power to protect manufactures is no where 
granted to Congress. It cannot be considered as necessary 
to carry into effect any specified power. It is reserved to 
the States by the tenth section of the first article of the Con- 
stitution. ‘*South Carolina, from her climate, situation and 
peculiar institutions, is, and ever must continue to be, wholly 
dependent upon agriculture and commerce, not only for her 
prosperity, but her very existence.” 

“Deeply impressed with these considerations, the Representatives 
of the good people of the Commonwealth, anxiously desiring to live 
in peace with their fellow-citizens, and to do all that in them lies te 
preserve and perpetuate the Union of the States, and the liberties of 
which it is the surest pledge—but feeling it to be their bounden duty 
to expose and resist all encroachments upon the true spirit of the 





* In the celebrated case of MeOulloch vs. the State of Maryland. 
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Constitution, lest an apparent acquiescence in the system of protect- 
ing duties should be drawn into precedent, do, in the name of the 
Commonwealth of South Carolina, claim to enter upon the journals of 
the Senate, their protest against it, as unconstitutional, oppressive, 
and unjust.” 


On the next day, the same Legislature, with the “ bill of 
abominations” on the table before them— 


Resolved, “That the measures to be pursued, consequent on the 
perseverance of this system, are purely questions of expediency, and 
not of allegiance ; and that for the purpose of ascertaining the opin- 
ions, and inviting the co-operation of other States, a copy of these, 
and the resolutions heretofore adopted by this Legislature, be trans- 
mitted to the Governors of the several States, with the request that 
they be laid before the several legislatures, to determine on such ul- 
terior measures as they may think the occasion demands.” 


This brings us in medias res. Here is laid the broad foun- 
dation of Carolina Nullification. We shall watch the pro- 
portions of the edifice as it is reared upon it. The same day 
it was resolved, to “make exposition of State wrongs to the 

eople of America.” Under the resolution were appointed 

ames Gregg, D. L. Wardlaw, Hugh §. Legare, A. P. Hayne, 
Wm. C. Preston, W. Elliott, and R. Barnwell Smith, (Rhett.) 
The magnificent “ Hxposition” of that session was the result. 
It has been attributed to the great Carolina statesman. No 
document, of any country or time, has ever surpassed it— 
no document, ever, more clearly, comprehensively and for- 
cibly summed up the greatest issues, reducing to first princi- 
ples the chaos of doubt and difficulty which surrounded them. 

But was South Carolina isolated and alone in the great 
movemen| she was projecting? Did any voice greet her 
from abroad? Weshallsee. Georgia, after a skillful analysis 
of the whole matter, and a luminous report— 


“ Resolved, That this Legislature concur with the Legislature of 
South Carolina in the resolutions adopted at their December session 
in 1827, in relation to the powers of the General Government and 
State Rights.” 


A memorial went forth to the world with this resolution, 
It was addressed “ To the Anti-Tariff States.” It recommend- 
ed various expedients on their parts, “such as may restore 
Federal legislation to the standard of constitutional correct- 
ness : 


“Times, occasions and provocations,” says the address, “ teach their 
proper lessons and expedients. Future measures will be dictated by 
expediency. The nature and tendency of injury will suggest the 
mode and measure of future resistance.” 

“We must,” said another memorial to the ‘Tariff States,’ at the 
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same period, “ we must, as we did under British domination, seek an 
effectual remedy.” 


Virginia spoke. Dear to her had always been liberty and 
constitutional rights. From those halls where Patrick Henry 
thundered in irresistible eloquence against British tyranny— 
from those halls where Jefferson imbibed the immortal prin- 
ciples which, beacon-like, guided him through the darkest 
periods of our history—a responsive voice echoed back the 
sentiments of Carolina. Virginia could not forget her Madi- 
son and the “Resolutions of ’98.” She clings to them in 
1829 with all her early devotion. What plainer than her 
language of that year: . 


“Each State has a right to construe the Federal compact for itself. 
The acts of Congress, usually denominated the Tariff laws, are not 
authorized by the plain construction, true intent and meaning of the 
Constitution.” 


Thus, part passu, went forward these great States in the 
march of constitutional liberty. But the crisis had not yet 
arrived. Other strokes must accelerate the movement— 
other strokes must consummate it. We reach 1830. The 
language of South Carolina, of that year, is yet higher toned: 


“The Government created by the constitutional compact, was not 
made the exclusive or final judge of the extent of the powers delega- 
ted to itself—but, as in all other cases of compacts between parties, 
having no common judge, each party has an equal right to judge for 
itself, as well of infractions as of the mode and measure of redress. 
Whenever any State which is suffering under this oppression, shall 
lose all reasonable hope of redress, from the wisdom and justice of 
the Federal Government, it will be its right and duty to interpose in 
its sovereign capacity to arrest the progress of the evil,”* etc., etc. 


We pass on to 1831. A Free Trade Convention assembles 
in Philadelphia. Two hundred delegates meet. Every State 
in the Union is represented. The Convention declares “ the 
present tariff system inconsistent with the principles of free 
government.” The resolution is carried, 189 to 2. The two 
are from South Carolina. They oppose the resolution because 
it is “not strong enough.” 


“Tf, after this decision in our favor,” says Gov. Hamilton of South 
Carolina, in his message of that year, “and the appeal of this assem- 
bly, relief does not come from this tyranny the most odious—may 
we not say, in the language and on the authority of the assembly it- 





* Vide Resolutions of Virginia and Kentucky, penned by Madison ang 
Jefferson, in relation to the Alien and Sedition Laws. These were republished 
in South Carolina during this contest, and circulated every where in the State. 
They were received with the greatest enthusiasm. 
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self, ‘Why shoald we, who are its victims, not stand on our chartered 
rights.’ ” 


The tariff of 1832. The last epoch, and the crisis. The 
executive power of the country had been wrested out of the 
hands of Adams, to be placed in those of Jackson. The 
military reputation of Gen. Jackson gave him an astonishing 
ascendancy in our national concerns. He had fought for 
liberty, and he was supposed to be the friend of liberty. No 
man—not even the Duke of Wellington—ever maintained, 
for so long a period, so extraordinary, s9 uninterrupted an 
influence, over the minds of men. In 1832, he was triumph- 
antly re-elected to the Presidency. He was understood to 
favor a modification of the tariff, and a reduction of it to 
revenue principles. The pretexts for high and restrictive 
duties had ever been the public debts. hese were nearly 
liquidated. In 1832, but an insignificant amount of them 
remained. Reasonable men looked for an immediate reduc- 
tion of the tariff. The President, in his message, suggested 
it. South Carolina declared— 


“That we regard with high gratification the sentiments expressed 
in the late message, that the tariff ought to be reduced to the wants 
of the Government, and recognize in it the just response to the solemn 
resolutions of the Legislature.” 


How eager was South Carolina to heal this breach with the 
General Government. Mr. Clay came forward in the Senate. 
He introduced a proposition reducing the duties upon all 
imported articles which did not come into competition with 
those of domestic manufacture. His bill left untouched the 
enormous duties of the prohibitory system. “Zhe tariff of 
1832 aggravated all the enormities of that of 1828 by inereas- 
ing its vnequalities,” says Mr. McDuffie.* Mr. Clay’s resolu- 
tion was embodied in a bill which passed both houses in July. 
The whole tariff party declared it to be “ the settled policy of 
the country.” hilst this measure of Mr. Clay was mooted 
in the Senate—whilst it was uncertain to what length the 
madness of the majority would go—the State Rights and Free 
Trade Convention for South Carolina convened at Charleston. 
In its address to the people, it declared— 





“Tf a redress of our wrongs was postponed, we were always told, 
that when the public debt was paid, a reduction would be made on 
the tribute which we paid. The Secretary of the Treasury and the 
great champion of the American system, in despite of their angry 
contests for power, have both presented identical propositions for— 
what they are pleased to call—modifications of the tariff. This 








® Eulogy on Hayne, p. 3. 
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scheme, fellow-citizens, of the reduction thus offered, is a gross insult 
to your understandings, and an unwarrantable piracy on your pockets. 
Fellow-citizens, should Congress rivet this system upon us, we do not 
see how the constituted authorities of our State can refrain from pro- 
pounding to you, in your sovereign capacity, the alternative of resist- 
ance or submission, The State looks to her sons to defend her in what- 
ever form she may choose to proclaim her purpose to RESIST.” 


We must premise a fact or two. In South Carolina there 
was a wide difference of sentiment as to the “mode and 
measure of redress.” All admitted the gross and aggravating 
nature of the grievance. None dissented as to the odiousness 
and unconstitutionality of the restrictive system. But how to 
defeat its oppressions¢ Some were for immediate State action. 
Others would await the action of the whole South in conven- 
tion. Some were for nullification; others advocated a seces- 
sion from the Union. Even among the radical party, whose 
tenet was nullification, a doubt arose whether it ought to be 
effected in the legislature or in convention. No party— 
scarcely an individual—ever thought of or asserted the doc- 
trine of unconditional submission. The question was one of 
time only. 

The Union and State Rights party of South Carolina was 
ever a large and respectable minority in the State. Some of 
the most gifted and beloved of her sons were found in its 
ranks. Many were there whom she at all times delighted to 
honor. They differed from the predominant party in the 
State. It was an honest difference, and ought to be respected. 
They were not less patriots, and in the last resort, would have 
clung to the State with Roman devotion. Posterity may de- 
termine who were the wiser in their views and measures. 
Posterity can have no room to question the patriotism of either. 
Early in the fall of 1832, and a few months after the passage 
of the tariff of that year, this party met in convention at Co- 
lumbia. For the number ra talent of its members, it was 
one of the most respectable bodies that ever assembled. In 
an address to the people of the State, the convention declared— 


“There is no tariff party in South Carolina ; we agree on every 
side, that the tariff should be restricted by all constitutional means. 
Let the Southern States meet in convention, and deliberate, as well 
on the infraction of their rights, as on the mode and measure of re- 
dress. * * *, If the very worst that can be imagined should 
happen, and their demands be capriciously rejected, it will be for the 
several States, and not for the convention, to act upon the subject. 
* * *. We solemnly pledge ourselves to adopt, abide by, and pur- 
sue such measures, in relation to our grievances, as the said conven- 
tion shall recommend.” 
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In alluding to nullification, the address goes on: 


“We deprecate it as founded on principles subversive of the con- 
stitution.” 


The elections in 1832, for the State Legislature, went tri- 
umphantly in favor of the radical or nullifying party. The 
highest excitement prevailed. The exertions of both parties 
were the most unprecedented on record. We may not wish 
to see those struggles again. The votes polled were as 24,000 
to 16,000—the members returned, as three to one. The Gov- 
ernor called together the legislature at a period earlier than 
the usual one. In this, he but yielded to the irresistible in- 
fluences of the times. His message, of the 22d October, 
urged upon the legislature the immediate call of a State con- 
vention : 


“Tn urging,” said his Excellency, “the expediency of calling a con- 


vention of the people for the purposes I have indicated, I have forborne 
to make a single suggestion of what may or may not, what ought or 
ought not to be the remedy this assembly should ordain.” 


The bill, calling for a convention, passed on the second day 
of the session, by a vote of thirty-one to thirteen in the Sen- 
ate—ninety-six to twenty-four in the House. On the 19th day 
of November, this convention of the people met at Columbia. 
The people, in their original capacity, were assembled to take 
into consideration one of the most solemn and important issues 
that had ever been presented. If they yielded, it was thought 
all the great principles they had been so long contending for, 
were gone forever. If they resisted, how fearful might be 
the crisis evolved! The occasion was one of intense interest 
and responsibility. The convention did not hesitate or falter. 
The die was cast. The ordinance of the 24th November, 1832, 
with scarcely a dissenting voice, had become a part of the 
archives of the State—“An ordinance to nullify certain acts 
of the Congress of the United States, purporting to be las, 
aying duties and imposts on the importation of foreign com- 
modities.” 

The ordinance declared—1. The aets under consideration 
unauthorized by the constitution, “null, void, and no law;” 
%. Every attempt to enforce, in the State, the collection of 
duties under them, unlawful; 3. No appeal to be allowed to 
the Supreme Court from any court drawing in question the 
authority of this ordinance; 4. Every officer in the State to 
take an oath “ well and duly to enforce and execute the ordi- 
nance ;” 5. A secession from the Union shall follow any at- 
tempt at coercion by the Federal Government. With this 
ordinance, the convention drew up two addresses or mani- 
festos. In these they proclaimed, in the fullest manner to 
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the world, the principles which had actuated them—the doc- 
trines and rights for which they were contending. 


First—To the people of South Carolina. In this, it is af 
firmed, that the federal Government is not national. That 
it is a creature of the States—an agency with limited and 
defined powers—a treaty between independent sovereigns. 
That there is no such body known to the laws as the people of 
the United States. That the States may resume delegnind 
powers. That the Supreme Court is not the tribunal for set- 
tling great constitutional or political questions. That this 
court is a creature of the Government, and not an umpire. 
That the alternative, in the‘last resort, must be resistance— 
moral resistance—resistance of counter-legislation. That the 
name could make no difference. Call it State interposition, 
State veto, nullification, or whatever else. That are resist- 
ance is a coustitutional right. It isso pronounced by the Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky leictasiinn. It is not revolutionary. It 
will only be resorted to in extreme cases. That primary alle- 
giance is due to the State. The State now demands “a fresh 
understanding of the federal compact.” This paper is attrib- 
uted to the gifted Turnbull—the “ Brutus” of that era. 


Second—To the people of the other States. To preserve the 
Constitution, is to preserve the Union. To do this, is the 
solemn duty of every State. South Carolina seeks no more. 
She will never submit to the present system of taxation. She 
can never submit to injustice and oppression. A wniform 
duty, on all foreign articles, is what she contends for. Dés- 
crimination is odious and unconstitutional. She can never 
submit to military coercion. Better, far, “that the territory 
of the State be the cemetery of freemen, than the habitation 
of slaves.” ‘She will cling to the pillars of the temple of 
our liberties; and, if it must fall, perish amid its ruins.” The 
pen of Gen. McDuffie is recognized here. 

Thus had the die been cast. Thus did men, with intense 
interest, await the consummation. Was that consummation 
to be legislative reform, or blood? Was a convention of the 
States to be called to settle the disputed power, (all that was 
contended for or desired,) or would the fearful responsibility 
be assumed of involving all things in revolution and civil 
war? The safety of the Union rested with the Union. Every 
eye was turned upon the capitol. All the lines of the con- 
troversy converged to a point there. Washington was the 
centre of all interest. Gen. Jackson spoke. His was the 
oracular voice of the country. It was so recognised at the 
time. Gen. Jackson declared for coercion. Ue had influence 
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and the authority to be sustained.* The issue, then, must be 
disunion and blood. Hear the language of his Proclamation 
of the 10th December : 

“ Fellow-citizens of my native State: The laws of the United States 
must be executed. Be not deceived—disunion, by armed force, is TREA- 
son. Are you really ready to incurits guilt? If you are, on the heads 
of the instigators of the act be the dreadful consequences; on their heads 
be the dishonor, but on your’s may fall the punishment. On your 
unhappy State will inevitably fall all the evils of the conflict you force 
upon the Government of your country.” 


The proclamation reached South Carolina whilst its legis- 
lature was in session. That body immediately 

“ Resolved, That his Excellency, the Governor, be requested, forth- 
with, to issue his proclamation, warning the good people of this State 
against the attempt of the President of the United States to seduce 
them from their allegiance—exhorting them to disregard his vain 
menaces, and to be prepared to sustain the dignity and protect the 
liberty of the State against the arbitrary measures proposed by the 
President.” 

A few days after, the legislature entered more at large into 
the principles and doctrines of the “proclamation.” They 
declare it an unconstitutional exercise of power on the part of 
the President in the affairs of the State; an arbitrary ort 
to enforce a repeal of their legislation; a doctrine of consoli- 
dation, and the concentration of all power in executive hands ; 
a violation of that right which each State has, peaceably to 
secede from the Union. The President’s proclamation has 
been converted into the vehicle of personal hostility. His 
expressions of personal feelings ot relations towards the 
State, appeal rather to the loyalty of subjects, than the pa- 
triotism of citizens. This, too, after he has witnessed, with- 
out disapprobation, the State of Georgia avow, act upon, and 
carry into effect principles indentical with those now de- 
nounced by him in South Carolina: 

“ The State regards with indignation the menaces which are directed 
against it, and the concentration of a standing army on our borders; 
the State will repel force by force, and relying upon the blessings of 
God, wi!! maintain its liberty at all hazards.” 


Governor Hayne’s counter-proclamation appeared on the 
21st December, controverting, with wonderful ability, all the 











* In the early stage of this contest, Gen. Jackson having been invited by the 
Union party to visit South Carolina, took occasion to express himself very 
freely in relation to the discussion then goinggon in the State. The legislature, 
soon after, taking his letter into consideration, Resolved, That the letter of the 
President of the United States to sundry citizens of this State, is an unauthorized 
interference in the affairs of this State ; that the principles advanced in it are in- 
compatible with the constitution, and subversive of the rights of the State.” 
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high-handed principles of the “proclamation.” It denounced 
it as despotic in the last degree, and subversive of all the 
rights which the State could claim. If enforced, the States 
must be reduced to the melancholy condition of mere pro- 
vinces or dependencies. The Governor’s proclamation con- 
cluded with an appeal to the citizens: 


“T charge you to be faithful to your duty as citizens of South 
Carolina, and earnestly exhort you to disregard ‘those vain menaces’ 
of military force, which, if the President, in violation of all constitu- 
tional obligations and of your most sacred rights, should be tempted to 
employ, it would become your solemn duty, at all hazards, to resist. 
I require you to be fully prepared to sustain the dignity and protect 
the liberties of the State, if néed be, with your lives and fortunes. 
And may that great and good Being, who, as a ‘ father careth for his 
children,’ inspire us with that Hoty zEAL, IN A Goop cavuss, which is 
the BEST SAFE-GUARD OF OUR RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES.” 


The legislature proceeded to enact two laws suited to the 
exigency of the occasion. 

First.—“ An act to carry into effect an Ordinance to nullify 
certain acts of the Congress of the United States, purporting 
to be laws,” etc., ete. 

Second.—* An act concerning the oath required by the 
ordinance passed in Convention,” etc. Here follows the oath, 
similar in nature to that known afterwards as the “ test oath,” 
and submitted to judicial cognizance. 


At this dark hour, when everything gery desperate, 
and military preparation was being made “to resist force 
with force,” a mediator appeared. A gallant State threw 
herself into the breach, and arrested the arms of either party— 
Virginia! On the 26th January, 1833, the General Assem- 
bly of that old commonwealth— 


“ Resolved, That the ¢ompetent authorities of South Carolina be, 
and they are hereby earnestly and respectfully requested and entreated 
to rescind the ordinance of the late convention of that State, or, at 
least, to suspend its operation until the close of the first session of the 
next Congress. 

“ Resolved, That the General Assembly of Virginia continues to re- 
gard the doctrines of State sovereignty and State rights, as set forth 
in the resolutions of 1798, and sustained by the report thereon of 1799, 
as a true interpretation of the Constitution of the United States, and 
of the powers therein given to the General Government; but that they 
do not consider them as sanctioning the proceedings of South Carolina 
indicated in her said ordinance—nor as countenancing all the princi- 
ples assumed by the President in his proclamation.” 


With these resolutions came the Hon. B. Watkins Leigh, 
Commissary from Virginia, to the State of South Carolina. 
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He arrived in Charleston. At his suggestion, the President 
of the convention, Gen. Jas. Hamilton, called together that 
body without delay. The matter was referred to a committee. 
Their report was favorable. 

The ordinance of nullification was to have been enforced 
on the Ist February, 1832. Previous to that period, it be- 
came known in the State, that the legislature of Virginia had 
taken up the matter in the spirit of friendly interposition. It 
was also known, that a bill for the modification of the tariff 
was actually before Congress. “ By common consent, it was 
determined by the citizens, that no case should be made un- 
der the ‘ ordinance’ until after the adjournment of the present 
Congress,” (4th March.) Mr. Verplank had, early in the 
session, introduced a bill in the House for a modification of 
the tariff. The bill retained the principle of protection. It 
was substituted, at last, by the famous “ Compromise Act” of 
Mr. Clay, which was carried by a large majority. The Presi- 
dent affixed his signature to it on the 2d March. The pro- 
tecting policy was surrendered. A gradual reduction of all 
duties was provided for. After June, 1842, a revenue duty 
was to be established, in no case exceeding twenty per centum. 
Every duty on articles not iaanethetared in the country was 
at once repealed. The act provided for a “free list” of articles, 
cash duties, home valuation, ete. Dr. Cooper, of Columbia, 
in a note upon the act, adds: 


“T hope and trust, that it will prove, in fact, what it was intended 
to be, a full and final settlement of the tariff contest—a contest which 
adds one to the many proofs, that a tariff is a bad mode of raisin 
revenue, and that a custom-house is a nuisance and a war breeder, bot 
at home and abroad.”* 


The convention of South Carolina taking into consideration 
the modification of the tariff and the mediation of Virginia— 


“ Resolved, That the ordinance adopted by this convention on the 
24th of November last, entitled, ‘An Ordinance to nullify certain acts 
of the Congress of the United States, purporting to be laws laying 
duties on the importation of foreign commodities,’ and all acts passed 
by the General Assembly of this State in pursuance thereof, be hence- 
forth deemed and held to have no force or effect.” 





* Dr. Cooper did not see far enough into futurity. .The compromise has been 
violated. South Carolina, in December, 1842, “‘ Resolved, That while the peo- 
ple of this State regard the tariff act of 1842 as a breach of faith, as well as a 
violation of the principles of the Constitution, they will submit to it as long as 
they can hope that a returning sense of justice will cause its repeal; but in the 
event that their reasonable expectations are disappointed, they feel themselves 
bound to declare, that they must, in accordance with their principles and recorded 
pledges, adopt such measures to redress their wrongs and restore the constitution, 
as in their opinion may be due to themselves and their posterity.” 
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Two subjects here present themselves. They are too im- 
portant to be passed over unnoticed. Before dismissing the 
facts of this exciting controversy, we briefly consider them. 


First, The passage of the bill in Congress known as the 
“force bill.” 


Second, The “test oath” established by the legislature of 
South Carolina. 


1. The Force Bill. This was reported by the Committee 
on the Judiciary, of'which Mr. Grundy, of Tennessee, was 
chairman. It extended the jurisdiction of the Federal Courts, 
and clothed the President with almost unlimited powers. 
Mr. Calhoun opposed the bill, and in one of those brilliant 
expositions of which he is so capable, denounced its every 
feature. We quote his language: 


“What are the provisions of the bill? It puts at the disposal of 
the President the army and navy, and the entire militia; it enables 
him, at his pleasure, to subject every man in the United States not 
exempt from militia duty, to martial law; to call him from his ordi- 
nary occupation to the field, and under the penalty of fine and im- 
prisonment inflicted by a Court Martial, to imbrue his hand in his 
brother’s blood. There is no limitation on the power of the sword, 
and that over the purse is equally without restraint, for among the 
extraordinary features of the bill, it contains no appropriation, which, 
under existing circumstances, is tantamount to an unlimited appro- 
priation, The President may, under its authority, incur any expen- 
diture and pledge the national faith to meet it. He may create a 
new national debt at the very moment of the termination of the 
former, a debt of millions, to be paid out of the proceeds of the labor of 
that section of the country whose dearest constitutional rights this 
bill prostrates—thus exhibiting the extraordinary spectacle, that the 
very section of the country, which is urging the measure and carrying 
the sword of devastation against us, is, at the same time, incurring a 
new debt, to be paid by those whose rights are violated, while those 
who violate them are to receive the benefits in the shape of bounties 
and expenditures,”* 


But the bill passed. The same convention which indefi- 
nitely suspended all operation under the ordinance nullifying 
the tariff laws, proceeded at once and without hesitation to 
nullify this last aggravation. The ordinance, so nullifying, 
remains to this day a law in South Carolina. No repeal of 
the odious force bill ensued. 


2. The Test Oath. This asserted the doctrine of primary 
allegiance to the State of South Carolina. It was inserted in 
the military bill of 1833. It was passed in pursuance of the 





*Calhoun’s Speeches, p. 81. 
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ordinance of the convention ; was contested in two memorable 
cases, and finally carried up to the Appeal Court consist- 
ing of three judges. A majority of this court declared it un- 
constitutional and void. The words of the oath were—* J do 
swear, etc., to be faithful, and true allegiance bear to the State 
of South Carolina.” An oath differing from this in but one 

articular, viz., by the insertion of the clause in its last mem- 

er, “and of the United States,” was introduced into the 
legislature, and having the necessary majority, became a part 
of the constitution. it forms the amendment of 1834—the 
last amendment of that instrument. 

These eventful times have passed. The facts and circum- 
stances evolved have been committed to the sure charge of 
history. The actors have a place there. An impartial ver- 
dict will be pronounced by men of other times. The present 
is not always just. We know that the course of South Caro- 
lina has been denounced. It was to be expected. She may 
have erred. In what contest of this character has it been 
known that both parties came out entirely spotless. South 
Carolina is willing to rest the question upon a full view of its 
every feature. She can never regard the argument of a 
sneer. Ever ready to defend the Constitution of the United 
States—the sacred heritage of her sons—she feels that to re- 
sist encroachment upon that sacred instrument, is to defend it. 

But if South Carolina was wrong in the doctrines she ad- 
vanced in this contest—if she was wrong in her expositions 
of the Constitution—wrong in her construction of States’ 
Rights and State remedies—if nullification, instead of being 
a constitutional remedy, was disorganizing and revolutionary, 
as insisted upon in other parts of the Union, and re-echoed in 
her midst—that man must indeed be ignorant of history, who 
holds the State alone responsible. 

The doctrines of nullification originated elsewhere—South 
Carolina applied them. They had been over and over de- 
clared, on the highest authority, in other parts of the Union. 
Not declarations simply, but declarations accompanied with 
overt acts of such a nature, as not possibly to be misunder- 
stood. State interposition is a Pennsylvania doctrine. It 
was proclaimed there by her Supreme Court, as early as 
1798.* The Court denied that the United States Court had 
a right to settle cases of disputed power. It declared “ that 
each party has a right to retain its own interpretation, until 
the matter can be referred to the people.” In 1809, the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania resolve, “that to suffer the United 
States Courts to decide on State rights, will, from a bias in 





*See the case in Dallas’ Reports. 
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Savor of power, necessarily destroy the repERAL Part of our 
— What is all this, more or less, than nullifica- 
tion . 

In Virginia and Kentucky, the doctrine of nullification is 
asserted in the strongest possible lan e, and maintained 
in a course of argumentation most elaborate and profound, 
The resolutions of those States of 17989, must last as long 
as the Constitution, The searching analysis to which that 
instrument was submitted then, and the character of the par- 
ties concerned, ought forever to have decided the contro- 
versy. All recollect the occasion of these famous resolutions. 
Everything in the country was tending to centralism. The 
administration was grasping for power, and the rights of the 
States were likely to receive a death-blow. The alien and 
sedition laws had passed. Those odious encroachments of 
executive power were registered upon the statute books. 
Virginia spoke, and her organ was Mr. Madison : 


“In case of a deliberate, palpable and dangerous exercise of other 
powers not granted by the faid compact, tuE Srates who are par- 
ties thereto have the right, and are in duty bound, to interpose for 
arresting the progress of the evil, and for maintaining, within their 
respective limits, the authorities, rights and liberties appertaining to 
them. 


Virginia, however, in her mediation to Carolina, maintained 
that her resolutions did not sanction the course pursued by 
that State. But what, we would ask—what can be plainer 
and more in point than the extract we have quoted, to dis- 

rove the assertion? It was more conclusively disproved by 
Gen. Hamilton, in his “Report on the Mediation of Vir- 
nia. 

Kentucky spoke, and her organ was Thomas Jefferson : 

“That the several States who formed the instrument, being sover- 
eign and independent, have the unquestionable right to judge of the 
infraction, and that a NULLIFICATION by those sovereignties of all un- 
authorized acts done under color of that instrument, is THE RIGHTFUL 
REMEDY.” 


These States, therefore, proceed to pronounce the acts in 
question “as no law, and altogether void and of no force.” 

Mr. Jefferson, in a letter to Wm. B. Giles, December, 1825, 
shows that, even at that period, his views were unchanged : 


“Separate from our companions,” says he, “only when the sole 
alternatives left, are the dissolution of our Union with them, or sub- 
mission to a Government without limitation of authority.” 


Chief Justice Marshall denied that the Supreme Court had 
“any political power whatever.” This, of course, excludes 
2 
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from it all questions between the Government and States. 
Even John Gane Adams, in 1828, could say : 


“The case of a conflict between these two powers (i. ¢., the Gen- 
eral and State governments) has not been supposed, nor has any pro- 
vision been made for it in our institutions—as a virtuous nation of 
ancient times existed more than five centuries without a law for the 
punishment of parricide.” 


But we proceed. Nullification was a doctrine of the State 
of Georgia. Ata late period she nullified the intercourse 
laws by a simple act of legislation; her governor declaring, 
in 1831, “I will disregard all unconstitutional requisitions, of 
whatever character or origin they may be.” WNaullification 
was a doctrine of Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Ohio, 
and Alabama—“ adopted and practised openly, avowedly, 
decidedly, undeniably,” as may be discovered in the “ Genu- 
ine Book of Nullification by Hampden, 1831.”* With these 
authorities we close the question. 





ART. I.—NECESSITY OF AGRICULTURAL REFORM. 


COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE STATE OF AGRICULTURE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


In 1840 we had twenty-seven States (not taking in account 
the since admitted Texas, Wisconsin, Iowa and California, nor 
any of the Territories) which raised 4,235,669 heads of horses, 
asses, and mules; and in 1850 the same twenty-seven States 
showed, 4,683,519 heads of the same domesticanimals. Could 
this be called an increase, while during that time seventy- 
seven millions of acres had been taken and brought into use 
by the increasing farming population? While at least thirty 
millions of that number of acres had been improved? While 
four of the elder Western States, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio, alone, added nearly one million to their farming popula- 
tion, and reached the point of greatest velocity in their onward . 
march? Certainly it could not well be said to be an increase 
on the whole, and would have been a marked decrease but for 
the influences and causes just mentioned. 

New England, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia and most 
of the other States, likewise increased their population of the 
rural districts and augmented the number of acres of im- 
proved land; but, nevertheless, the above named class of do- 
mestic animals showed a remarkable reduction. Of all the 





§ See the paper by Dr. Cooper, 1 Statutes at Large, of South Caroliaa, p. 218. 
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other live stock the same must be said; its total ranged as 
follows : 


1840. 1850. 


Trent COMB, 6 oi ie ess 14,903,268 16,776,756 
Siete... clea 19,292,658 20,934,265 
ites, ree 26,135,011 29,137,687 


The decrease in sheep in the State of New York amounted 
between 1840 and 1850 to 1,600,000; in Vermont, the same, to 
660,000; the decrease in swine in New York nearly one mil- 
lion heads. The comparatively small increase in the average’ 
(we always speak of the twenty-seven States only) was of 
course owing to the rapid growth which those four large agri- 
cultural States between the Lakes, the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers, sustained. But how does this increase compare with 
the addition of nearly six million souls to the population of 
the United States? How with the addition of over 1,200,000 
farmers to those already active in the twenty-seven States ? 
How to the proportion which fell to their share from the im- 
pat gs thirty millions of acres? How to the fact that New 

‘ork alone improved 700,000 acres of land in the short period 
of five years, from 1845 to 1850, and yet her produce on live 
stock, wheat, potatoes, peas and beans, flax and wool, fell 
short in 1850 that of 1840% The population of the twenty- 
seven States increased twenty-five per cent ; the live stock in- 
crease was but ten per cent. during the same period. Itoughtto 
have kept pace with the multiplication of the consumers at 
home, at least, if not warranting the export of oy, quantities 
of provisions. Neither the one, nor the other, has been the 
ease. We shall presently experience whether or not we have 
good reason to rejoice over an export of so and so many mil- 
lions of dollars worth of grain, flour, provisions, tobacco, lum- 
ber, &e. 

It is true, that a considerably larger quantity of grain, viz., 
corn, wheat, rice, and oats has been raised in consequence of 
the great inducements held out in high prices, pas a ready. 
demand for exports during the last decade of years. This 
multiplication, howe ver, of the quantity of grain for the speenu- 
lative purposes brought about, as it was, either by paying 
cash to imported manure, or at the expense of the future pro- 
ductiveness of the soil, would, if our agriculture had been 
improving, or our soil been kept in its normal state, not even 
have corresponded with, or answered to the natural increase 
expected from the enlargement of the agricultural area, and 
the astonishing advance in our population during that same 
veriod. 

Unheeding cautious counsel, and irrespective of the conse- 
quences, our farmers and planters yielded to the entreaties 6t 
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speculation, and peg what is asked instead of advanci 
in a more natural and rational manner, and of regarding 
the conditions to a healthy development and lasting prosperity. 
The farmers were on the contrary themselves resembling that ° 
sort of speculators, who risk their capital while hunting af- 
ter the dividend. Thus they exhausted their soil, and reduced 
other crops, in order to cash the dollars for surplus grain, &c., 
demanded for export. 

That such was (and still is) the case, we venture to prove 
forthwith by indisputable figures and unanswerable arguments. 
Between 1840 and 1850 an increase in the crops was, besides 
the already named, discoverable only in barley, buckwheat, 
and hay, and that, too, in a very inconsiderable measure. 

There was, however, a remarkable decrease in potatoes, 
peas, beans, flax, hemp, and tobacco. The tobacco crop of 
1850 fell short twenty millions of pounds that of 1840; and the 
yield in flax and hemp was less twenty thousand tons that of 
1840! Our foregoing remarks are, however, not to be con- 
strued into an implied disapprobation or discouragement of 
the export of breadstuffs, provisions in general, &c. We are 
in favor of unlimited free trade, in favor of change and ex- 
change ; and for “ protection” in such cases only when a State 
is placed under those peculiar circumstances, where its own 
safety and the welfare of its people make “ protection” neces- 
sary. To free trade we look as to the principle; to protection, 
as the mere expedient. What we want to impress upon the 
minds of the farmers and their friends, is to look upon things 
in their true light, and not to fancy that it is per se a sign of 
proficiency, or equivalent to a clear gain to themselves or to 
their country, if they can draw a certain amount for bread- 
stuffs, provisions, or other staples sent to foreign ports, while 
the home-consumers have to pay high prices for these indis- 
pensable articles, and the farmers themselves are bled in re- 
turn, while asking for all those necessaries of life which their 
soil does not worms oe 

It has frequently been the case in foreign States or places— 
as, for instance, in Bremen—where either no duties are paid on 
imports, or the same have been temporarily relinquished, par- 
ticularly with reference to breadstuffs, that there the bread 
baked from American flour was better and cheaper than what 
we consumed ourselves. Adding to this fact the lower wages 
generally paid to mechanics, journeymen and laborers, we 

ave the key to the difficulty of a competition of our mann- 
facturers with those of the old continent. We consume dear 
bread, and pay high wages; they eat cheap bread, and pay 
less to their workmen. 
‘But we must waive the discussion of such points as do not 
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immediately fall within our proper province, though a closer 
examination would no doubt lead to important and fruitful 
disclosures, particularly in an agricultural point of view. 
We turn once more to our exports, whose real nature and 
sos cols it is necessary to understand. 
rom some of our leading articles we have exported as fol- 
lows, during the years 1850, 1851, 1852, and 1853: 


TORO. 0. kd. HAN AHL cites $40,520,876 
PREP Sis. cs os. wT als Lk 44,275,438 
Provisions. . .4 6iss dvi. & fiddle’. 28,896,645 
DOS ais o:d's 6c CUR OR ROCA Ce 8,930,171 
RPUMOR 2 i. 6.5 RR Ve ae ie dd 381,722,069 
Lauber... 1s. sess SiS a ews WS 5 19,111,062 


If necessary, in this place, we would go into the details of 
ascertaining the quantities of alkalies, phosphates, and other 
indispensable constituents of the soil, which have been with- 
drawn from it by successive crops, andirreparably lost in con- 
sequence of these exports. e could point out the time 
when a soil is bound to lose its fertility, for that reason. What 
is the immediate consequence, if these materials are not re- 
turned to a field? The average crop either diminishes from 
year to year, till the cultivation of the soil has to be aban- 
doned entirely, or part, or the whole of the amount received 
from exports is invested in the purchase of manures. Thus 
one portion of our farmers continually give up their estates 
to wander further West, sometimes at great sacrifice, while 
another portion buy guano and other fertilizers. It is evident, 
then, that our boasted exports, to a certain extent, are but 
the equivalent for the purchased manures. 

The average wheat crop in Virginia is according to the 
census report, seven bushels per acre. “I can raise twelve 
bushels of wheat and over that on my fields,” says an intelli- 

ent Virginia farmer, “if I dress them with about three hun- 
red pounds guano per acre.” 

Thus we principally meet two classes of farmers; the one 
exhausting, thoughtlessly, their soil, and then looking out for 
some virgin spot in the great West, in order to exhaust that 
likewise ; the other clinging with a desperate grasp to guano 
and similar imported or home-made manures; very few help- 
ing themselves; or, in other words, ceasing to neglect or to 
waste their own manuring and fertilizing resources. 

To this it has come, that some time ago a “Guano Conven- 
tion” was sitting at the Smithsonian, in order to devise means 
how to escape, what they call, the extortion practised on the 
part of the Peruvians in reference to the sale of that bird 
dung. This is temporizing with a growing evil, and instead 
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of attempting a radical cure, applying temporary palliatives. 
When these, likewise, are exhausted at last, it may be too late 
toremedy atall. It is true, that we have raised over one 
hundred million bushels of wheat; but we must not forget, 
that nearly twelve million of acres of land were required to 
that end. The average yield consequently was but a parcel 
over nine bushels per acre. There is nothing to boast in this 
result; it indicates but a rapid deterioration of our soils, who, 
if well tilled and regularly manured, or in their primitive 
state, are capable of yielding from fifteen to twenty bushels 
per acre generally. We may as well illustrate this point 
more fully by dividing the wheat-growing States into three 
classes, viz: into such as enjoy a virgin soil; such as buy 
guano or other manures not any longer, as an exception, but 

eneral rule; and such, where neither the one nor the other 
is the case, or which in consequence are subject sooner or 
later to being made barren to a certain extent. 


1.— Virgin soils. 


a, Youngest States; average crop: 


TOWB.s og cece ccvecsscccessccccess 14 bushels per acre. 

EB. 2c Save vbbsecbccbemeonsoncs 15 . 

WUMOOUEIR «cc occcews-csetbeboces 14 * 

FMS... so napeecvesesechdaebecce 15 * 

b, States longer under cultivation : 

THHMOIS. . soc cc ccc ccccccstwonweces 11 bushels per acre. 

TRGIANA,. ooo coin cewnsenecess oben 12 ° 

er en er 1] 4 

RE ree Pe ey oe 12 ? 

Michigan,......--ee ececcccevers 10 
2.—Old States using manures generally. 

Delaware......+++eeeees ++eeeeeee 11 bushels per acre, 

Maryland. 00. cecicesevs cnvecccceces 13 ” 

New JOMGY..ccccccccccccsccvsias 11 ” 

New Yor. sc obec vecie se ct tdcuwliic 12 ° 

Pennsylvania ......csccecesccccces 15 - 

FORME. cape crcccsccnvedsaves 13 = 

PEOOBACE MOSS. 0 occ cov ccessecusess 16 2 

New Hampshire ......... ececcceee 11 : 

BERING... oc cecicasdacerceccees csoee 10 . 


3.—Old States with partially exhausted soils, or not manuring to the 
same extent as the foregoing ones. 


Virginia... ..ceseess occ ccecsccsces . 7 bushels per acre; 
North Carolina ...........ese0. eoce " 
PGE 5 6b on cagie cs ccccgesabesons 8 o* 


Tennessee .......-. sgotes od ape? sta “ 
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Some of the above named States, it is true, cannot be classed 
among the so-called Wheat growing States; and others, for 
the same reason, we have omitted entirely. But this cireum- 
stance does by no means effect what we were going to prove. 
Who can fail to recognize in the foregoing statistics a certain 
law indicating the exhaustion of wheat fields in the ratio of 
the period of their having been under culture? From sixteen 
bushels per acre, we find them gradually sinking to twelve, 
and to eight; from fifteen bushels to eleven and seven! Is 
it not a remarkable accuracy which nature evinces in the 
development as well as the withdrawal of her productive 
powers? And this law is applicable, of course, to the North 
as well as to the South. In the principal tobacco-growing 
States we meet with a similar relation, and reflecting planters 
should look upon it as the finger of Fate pointing to their 
future. 

And as, in our former example, the exhaustion of phosphates 
was chiefly illustrated, so is here the disappearance of alkalies 
the manifest evil to be complained of. The three oldest 
tobacco-growing States are in quantity considerably behind 
their younger competitors, to wit: Kentucky, five hundred 
and seventy-five pounds per acre; Maryland and Virginia, 
six hundred and sixty pounds each—on the other hand, Ohio, 
seven hundred and thirty pounds ; Tennessee, seven hundred 
and fifty pounds; and Missouri, seven hundred and seventy- 
five pounds per acre. That Kentucky is behind her oldest 
sisters, Virginia and Maryland, where tobacco has been 
= for fifty years longer, is either owing to greater care- 
essness in the treatment of the soil, or to some geognostical 
peculiarities of the sub-soil, on which, to a considerable extent, 
the adaptability of the surface-soil for the growth of that plant 
depends. Ifa more accurate definition, an infallible reasoning, 
is required, the ashes of the plant have to be made a subject 
of analytical inquiry. We would then learn which of the 
tobacco raising soils is the most exhausted of alkalies; which 
sub-soil is capable of supplying, under proper management, the 
deficiency ; and to which fel additional quantities of alkalies 
have to be furnished. And there is hardly a doubt, but that 
such an analytical investigation would point out a remarkable 
coincidence with the above figures, provided they represent 
the true state of the respective crops as given by the census. 
It is through such chemical labors, and through them alone, 
that we are enabled to look deeper into the mysteries of the 
creating power of nature as well as of her vis intertia. 

At this point a sits of information may be inserted, which 
does not seem to have received that share of attention at the 
hands of the tobacco planter which it deserves. The contents 
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of the paragraph are well worth to be considered, and we 

resent them here for the special benefit of those planters who 
tiesire to be numbered among the thinking class of husband- 
men. Prof. Liebig, in one of his works, makes the following 
statement: 


“For many years accurate analyses of the ashes of various 
sorts of tobacco have been executed by the orders of the 
‘administration’ at Paris, and it has been found, as the result 
of these, that the value of tobacco stands in a certain relation 
to the quantity of potash contained in the ashes. By this 
means a mode was furnished of distinguishing the different 
soils upon which the tobacco under examination had been 
cultivated, as well as the peculiar class to which it belonged. 
Another striking fact was also disclosed through these analyses: 
certain celebrated kinds of American tobacco were found 
gradually to yield a smaller quantity of ashes, and their value 
diminished in the same proportion.’ 


It is with great regret, indeed, that we see treated with 
indifference sometimes the most important analytical and 
statistical items; and again, most inconsiderately circulated 
erroneous ideas and false impressions, the fruit of a misappre- 
hension of scientific facts. Not long since we met in the 
“ Intelligencer” with some boasting statistics on the state of 
agriculture in Massachusetts, which went to prove the “general 
prosperity” the “unexampled growth” and the “uniformly large 
ancrease” in the agricultural returns of 1855 over those of 
1845, “the amelioration, the progress in agricultural affairs” 
from the unexplained fact, drat the total of the agricultural 
produce in 1855 was valued more, by fifteen millions of dollars, 
than that of 1845. Here, then, the low price standard of 1845 
is brought in juxtaposition with the highest ever had, with 
that of 1855, to make the thing suit to the peculiar notions of 
an odd writer on the subject, with whom it seemed to be im- 
material whether a horse, that was bought for $40 in 1845, 
(before the Mexican war,) would have cost $75 or over that 
sum last year; who did not ask, while making up his “ most 
remarkable evidence,” whether the bushel of wheat, to be paid 
with one dollar or over that in 1855, could not have been 
bought for sixty cents ten years ago; who neither counted 
the number of acres of improved land, added since 1845 to 
the agricultural area of Massachusetts, nor noticed the amount 
expended for guano aud other fertilizers during that period ; 
but who solely inquired about the dollars and cents, and 
finding on the balance sheet about $15,000,000 in favor of the 
agricultural returns of 1855, concluded them to be a “re- 
markable increase over those of 1845.” It is painful to observe 
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such fallacious estimates; their tenor is but too liable of tend- 
ing to imbue the human mind with a degree of satisfaction 
and content, that lulls the spirit of research, tempting it to 
waive a more careful and thorough examination. This state- 
ment, although not made in partizan spirit, is of the same 
stamp with those so frequently indulged in by Horace Gree- 
ley, and other oracles and apostles of the abolition millenium, 
iy which are alike unworthy of science, as they are unfounded 
in fact. 

Happily the error is not general—happily our’s is neither 
the first nor the only voice raised in drawing the attention of 
legislators, national economists, and agriculturists to this 
alarming state of things, for we found among others the fol- 
lowing most sensible remarks in one of the best of the New 
England agricultural journals: 


“The constant deterioration of the soils in New England, 
and throughout most of the agricultural districts of the United 
States, is a fact of portentous and alarming significance, though 
it has not yet arrested very extensively the notice of the pub- 
lic. Probably there is no one fact in our agricultural econo- 
my of more pregnant interest, than this in its bearings upon 
our future prosperity. Some statistics, illustrating this down- 
ward tendency in our ability to produce the fruits of the 
earth, will conclusively prove, that a more prudent, skillful 
and scientific mode of cultivating the soil is absolutely indis- 
pensable. Between 1840 and 1850 three hundred thousand 
acres of land were added to those previously under improve- 
ment in Massachusetts. Ninety Raoncad acres were added 
to our mowing lands, and yet there was a relative deprecia- 
tion of the hay crop during that decade of years of twelve 
per cent. Our tillage lands during the same term were in- 
creased forty thousand acres, and yet there was an absolute 
depreciation in our grain crop of six thousand bushels. The 
pasturage lands were increased more than one hundred thou- 
sand acres, with scarcely an increase of neat cattle, and a re- 
duction of one hundred and sixty thousand sheep, and seven- 
teen thousand swine. 

“The same law of deterioration is also observable in the 
richer regions of the South and West, showing that, with our 
present unskillful modes of farming, we are taking much more 
from the productive ability of our soils, than we are returnin 
to them, and that our agricultural prosperity is really | 
constantly on the wane. This downward tendency is par- 
cially hidden from public observation by the vast products, 
which are raised upon the new and almost limitless regions, 
which are every year put under cultivation at the West ; but 
the fact itself is still indubitable. It is estimated by intelli- 
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gent farmers in Indiana, that their river-bottoms, which used 
to produce an average crop of sixty bushels of corn to the 
acre, now produce only forty. In Wisconsin, which is younger 
still, it is estimated that only one-half the number of bushels 
of wheat are now raised on the acre which were raised twelve 
ears ago. What then is the conclusion of the whole matter # 
t is this, that the soils of New England, after all the admoni- 
tions we have received on the subject, are annually growing 
oorer, and even the virgin lands of the West are rapidly 
ecoming exhausted at their fertility. Other and better 
modes of cultivation must therefore be introduced and prac- 
tised, or our country—now the granary of the world—may, 
at no very distant day, become dependent on other countries 
for its daily bread. 

“ Within fifty years our population will undoubtedly reach 
the enormous number of one hundred millions; but the grave 
question is—How are these myriads to be fed, and clothed, 
and educated, if ofr present impoverishing agricultural pro- 
cesses are to be continued ?” 


We have thus quoted in full from the Vew England Farmer, 
because the critical condition of our agricultural area, and 
the deficiencies in our agricultural system cannot be de- 
picted in more impressive or truthful terms ; and in order to 
conclude our illustrations as to the existing state of things, we 
shall now turn to Virginia, once so famous for her fertility 
and productiveness. As to live stock, the relation betweén 
the years 1840 and 1850, was as follows in the Old Dominion: 

1850. 1850. 


Horses, asses, and mules... 293,886 326,438 
Neat cattle............... 1,072,269 1,024,148 
“| Ohare 1,310,004 1,293,775 
PN 5 A Eh 1,829,843 1,992,155 





4,510,002 4,636,516 
Showing a decrease of 126,511 heads for 1850. 
Principal agricultural products raised in— 


1850. 1840. 
Wists iendscics' ca Heber 11,212,616 10,109,716 
Oonthisie's csisces sn 8S BES 35,254,319 34,577,591 
REE AS a 458,930 1,482,799 
| RP eer ee 10,179,144 13,451,062 
eee ee 8,130,567 2,944,660 


60,235,576 62,565,828 
bushels. If to the foregoing the crops of barley and buck- 


wheat were added, the difference in favor of the total crop of 
1840 would be two and a half million bushels. 
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Still more striking, however, is the difference in the quan- 
tity of tobacco raised in those years, viz., in 1850, fifty-six 
million eight hundred and three thousand two hundred and 
twenty-seven pounds; and in 1840, seventy-five million three 
handred and forty-seven thousand one hundred and six pounds. 

Here we have the ominous result of a reduction of the live 
stock, the grains, potatoes, and tobacco; but still the worst 
feature of the picture is not so much represented through this 
actual diminution of the guantity of products as in the pros- 
pective, quickly advancing deterioration of the quality of the 
soul. 

Considering the fact, that the Wicotiana is one of the most 
exhausting culture gre pray what shall beeome of yonder 
twenty counties, who, out of one hundred and thirty-seven, 
have to yield almost the whole of the enormous crop of seventy- 
five or fifty-six million pounds of the favorite leaves? It is 
evident that they, like their predecessors, will be reduced to 
perfect wastes ere the lapse of another score of years, if no 
remedy is found, and earnestly applied.* 

A glance at our coluidnieniad satudbes shows more fully than 
the brief extracts given in these pages, to which extent alka- 
lies, and phosphates particularly, are yearly taken from our 
soils, ved carried abroad in the forms of grain, flour, peas, 
beans, tobacco, rice, lumber, and provisions; and having as- 
certained the quantities exported, as well as those consumed 
by the inhabitants of the cities and towns, and knowing the 
present modus operandi of the majority of our farmers, it 
would but require a number of comparative analyses of vari- 
ous soils and ashes in different parts of the country to establish 
with fearful certainty that period, during which, under the 
present improvident mode of farming the soil of a given dis 
trict or of the whole country, will be still capable of sustain- 
ing a definite number of inhabitants; in other words, to point 
out the time at the advent of which the export of grain, &c., 
must be restricted, and the present rapid increase of popula- 
tion checked, or else starvation will visit ‘us, and become 
epidemic in the same manner, as this has been experienced 
in parts of Great Britain, Germany, and other countries. 

f it should ever come to such an extremity in the United 
States, the law of self-preservation would sever all bonds of 
Union, not only but our condition would be worse in other 
respects than that of England or other old countries. The 
destruction of the productivity of our fields is carried on in 











*If New-England, New York, and other northern States, are not in all these 
respects on a level with Virginia, it is neither owing to their free-labor system 
nor to their better mode of cultivation, but to their greater expenditures for 
guano and other fertilizers, 
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two different directions; for while immense quantities of ne- 
cessary soil-constituents have been exported and irreparably 
lost during a century or so, we have failed to take care of 
those nourishments of the soil remaining in the country, but 
suffered them to be washed off, carried to the rivers, and 
finally into the sea. 

What had England, for instance, to do to prevent the threat- 
ening thorough infertility of her soil? To import, during the 
last twenty-five years, for millions worth of pounds sterling 
on bones, guano, and other manures, in order to restore to the 
soil the wasted phosphates, alkalies, ammonia, &c., without 
which a field is incapable of producing breadstuffs. And, 
we venture to say, that millions of dollars have to be expend- 
ed in the same way, in order to give vitality once more to 
those of our fields, which are at this very moment more or 
less exhausted. But suppose we followed the same path for 
another quarter of a century, would “guano conventions” 
still be considered to be a remedy, or even a paliative? Let 
us look into it. According to Mr. Thos. Reuncy, the Pern- 
vians themselves use, for corn and potatoe fields, about four 
hundred and fifty pounds guano to the (United States) acre ; 
for wheat he does not recommend the application of the un- 
washed birds dung; whereas, we, of the more northern regions 
of the American continent, apply about one-half or two-thirds 
the above-named quantity to wheat fields. How many acres 
of corn, potatoe, and wheat land have we under cultivation ? 
Say fifty million acres. How much guano would a uniform 
dressing of these fields require? Twenty thousand million of 
penne But whoever finds this figure extravagant, is at 
iberty to reduce it to its half, or to its quarter even. Let us 
apply, then, to fifty million acres but five thousand million 
ponnds, or a hundred weight to the acre, and we have still 
eft the enormous quantity of two million two hundred and 
thirty-two thousand one hundred and forty-three tons, (at 
2,240 pounds,) to be imported from the guano islands. At 
the present rates ($58 per ton) if would consequently be an 
expense of $129,464,294. The sooner our planters and farm- 
ers give up the idea that guano can save the country, the 
better for them and the whole people. Nothing—nothing in 
the world can keep us safe, but our own industry and econo- 
my! And if we will prevent coming generations from eurs- 
ing their ancestors for thoughtlessly squandering the treasures 
of the soil, and thus condemning them to either poverty or 
cruel hardship, we must less rely upon the boasted or fertility 
of our crust, less upon the manuring supplies from foreign, 
distant regions, but must develop, use, and husband the unex- 
haustless fertilizing resources of our own lands. 
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THE SOURCES AND VALUE OF THE FERTILIZING MATERIALS. 


While we leave it to the conscience and sincerity of our 
farmers, to make becoming application of what we are about 
to illustrate in regard to that state of things, which is the 
creature of their own mistakes and short-comings, we shall, 
for the sake of a more specific and less hypothetical caleula- 
tion, confine ourselves within certain and definite limits. 

In the one hundred largest cities of the United States, 
whose population ranges from five thousand and upwards, 
were living, according to the last census, pretty near three 
million souls, or about one-eighth of the whole population of 
the United States. 

In the form of solid and liquid food, these three millions 
consume, day after day, an amount of organie and inorganie 
matter, which is exclusively derived from the soil. Be it 
bread, meat, potatoes, beer, or anything they consume, in 
tracing back the victuals to their origin, we find that it was a 
plant which had to furnish them—a plant grown on the soil, 
and nourished by the soil under the assistance of light, air, 
and moisture—of atmospheric air and water. Consequently, 
men and domestic animals consume with each meal, among 
others, a distinct quantity of matter, which has, under various 
combinations, been a constituent part of the soil, and been 
withdrawn from it by the vital process of the vegetable king- 
dom. Physiology teaches us, that but a comparatively small 
amount of the food consumed by men and animals enters into 
the animal system, or is assimilated, whereas the greater por- 
tion, after having gone through a peculiar process of oxida- 
tion or decay, is rejected from the body in the form of liquid 
and solid excrements, in the form of urine and feces. An 
analysis of the soil—an analysis of the ashes of such plants 
which serve as nourishment to “ man and beast”—an analysis 
of the excrements of the latter proves the presence of a cer- 
tain number or series of chemi¢al combinations, who never 
disappear, but are invariably found, and are varying to that 
extent only, as under peculiar circumstances the single factors 
change aflinities to one another. It is evident, therefore, that 
these substances—these saline, earthy, alkaline, or mineral 
compounds—are alike indispensable to the soil, to the plants 
and animals; and, in fact, we know them to perform import- 
ant offices in the formation or the capillary moisture of the 
soil, of the sap of the plants, and of the blood of animals. 
They are destined to pass in a circuit through these three or- 
ganisms, sustaining and depending on each other, and being 
retarded or paralyzed in the exercise of their respective fune- 
ee Ys the equilibrium, the regularity of this circuit, is dis- 
turbed. 
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Hence, by means of a most simple deduction, it follows, 
that decaying remnants and ashes of plants; that the solid 
and liquid excrements of animals and of man; and that de- 
caying or oxydizing vegetable and animal matter in gene- 
ral, are the most natural, and, of course, the only appropriate 
food of the soil. 

How do we take care of this ever precious, though to our 
senses so nauseous, materials? This is the question which we 
are about to answer. 

The three millions of inhabitants in the one hundred largest 
cities of the United States, produce in every twenty-four 
hours on an average, about three and a half pounds of liquid 
and solid excrements to the head—the solid excrements com- 
prising about one-seventh of the whole. If we leave the 
Feces out of account, and put down at three pounds the quan- 
tity of urine produced every day, we find that the three mil- 
lions produce nine million pounds a day, and three billions 
two hundred and eighty-five million pounds a year. We need 
hardly to assert, that this whole quantity of soil nourishment 
is almost entirely wasted or lost. To what does this loss 
amount in dollars and cents? | 

Continental agriculturists estimate excrements of animals 
worth one-half the cost of the food consumed by them. We 
shall not make this rather high estimate a standard for our 
calculation, but adopt one of our own making, and a consider- 
ably lower one. 

The food for each head of the three millions of men, and 
of only one million of domestic animals, supposed to be living 
near om, shall cost twelve cents during twenty-four hours, 
and the value of the excrements (liquid ones only), shall not 
be one-half, but only one-twelfth; 7. ¢. one cent. Thus each 
of these living beings produces in a year for $3 65 worth of 
manure, making a total of $14,600,000 for the four millions. 
The value of all other refuse, decaying vegetable and animal 
matter, originating and accumulating in and around the in- 
habitations of men, and swept daily from their houses, and 
washed from their yards and streets into the sewers, culverts, 
canals, creeks, and rivers, is worth as much as the urine of 
men and animals.—Thirty or at least twenty-five million dol- 
lars is not too high an estimate for this liquid and solid gold, 
in the shape of much dreaded, and still more neglected sub- 
stances. And whoever finds the sum extravagant may bear 
in mind, that the liquid excrements of the two and a half 
million inhabitants of London are valued in one year at 
$10,000,000 for their ammonia alone; here neither the ex- 
erements of animals, and all other refuse are counted, nor 
has the calculation reference to the alkalies and phosphates of 
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all the remnants, effluvia and refuse extant with social life, 
domestic habits, and industrial pursuits. 

One pound of urine we have valued at one-third of a cent, 
Is this too high? Does not one pound of guano cost over two 
and a half cents? What is the per centage of saline solid 
ngeeene, of fertilizing materials, in the one and in the 
other? About eight per cent. inthe urine, and about sixty 

r cent. in the best kinds of guano. But the per centage on 
ertilizing substances, supposed of being equal in both, there 
is no doubt as to the doen «sani of the urine, which contains 
every particle in a much more assimilable form than can be 
said of the solid manures. In fact, following the very accu- 
rate researches of M. Boussingault, the ammonia contained in 
the urine of one man (in the United States) during a whole 
year, would be equivalent: to the nitrogen of one thousand 
pounds of wheat. 

But our foregoing illustration did not extend.beyond three 
millions of human beings, and one million animals. There 
are, however, ten millions of our people living in about five 
thousand towns, containing from one thousand inhabitants 
upwards, and many millions of domestic animals are kept 
near them. The annual loss of the various shapes of fertiliz- 
ing materials is therefore an enormous one, supposed even, 
that in the rural districts every particle could and would be 
saved, what, alas! is by no means the ease. Adding to this 
dissipation of the treasures of the soil our annual exports, we 
reach a figure, against which the import of guano can never 
be held up as an equivalent, provided even than its price 
could be reduced to one-half the present rate, and its qaantity 
increased ten times. 

Have not we, “intelligent,” “learned” people, good rea- 
son to blush while looking upon the husbandry of the awk- 
ward Chinese? He had no science of geology, chemistry, 
botany, and so on, to teach and to nide him, and yet he 
knows, and he knows extremely well, how to cultivate his 
soil; and particularly in the collection and application of 
animal manures, his instinct is admirable, and his experience 
covers the whole ground of the art of culture. So anxious, 
among others, the Chinaman is not to lose any of the 
refuse of the animal system, that a pail or other contri- 
vance jor its collection occupies a rather conspicuous 

lace in his house ; that dave 4 a similar accommodation 
or the passers-by is found out-doors; and that domestic ani- 
mals are kept in rather snug places, beneath the smooth in- 
clined floors of which tanks for the collection of the manure 
are located. But we cannot go into details, interesting and 
instructing as they may be, and shall therefore conclude this 
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paragraph by reminding those of our farmers, who are down 
upon so-called “ book farming,” in other words, object to the 
authority of scienée ; that the experience of the Chinese hus- 
bandman is a thousand years older than theirs ; that the expe- 
rienee of the Chinease husbandman is a thousand times more 
accurate, uniform and reliable; and that the experience of 
the Chinese husbandman coincides with, and corroborates in 
almost every particular, the theories and teachings of modern 
chemistry. 


VIEWS ON AGRICULTURAL REFORM-——-ADVANCE TOWARDS THE INTRO- 
DUCTION OF A RATIONAL SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURE, 


We have a numeroas, increasing, and industrious farming 
population; we rejoice in a comparatively rich soil; our 
agricultural machinery and implements are eminently prac- 
tical, time and labor-saving ones. Let us add theoretical 
knowledge, science, system to skill, experience, and inventive 
mood, and we shall not only be safe, but may reach the 
climax. 

But while yet surrounded by favorable circumstances, while 
yet living in a country, the area of which is blessed to a great 
extent with a most productive soil, requiring comparatively 
little toil and skill to make it yield abusnchait crops, experience 
as well as scientific research, do forewarn and admonish us, 
not to trust too implicitly to this apparently most prosperous 
state of things, for rapid are the changes that may come over 
us, while we are dreaming or boasting of our prodigious con- 
dition. The happiest, wealthiest land may become poor and 
miserable, and the most prolific soil exhausted in the lapse of 
time, “if not certain constituent elements are returned to it 
in ap amet to the extent to which they have been carried 
away by successful crops.” x 

The restitution of the continually disturbed equilibrium 
alone secures fertility én infinitum; and wherever nature 
does not supply means to that end, human industry and human 
skill must take its place. We have striking examples for 
either relation. Thus in China and certain parts of Europe, 
it is chiefly manure, and to a great extent artificial manure, 
by means of which the soil is ‘kept productive; in Hungary 
and few other regions, it is owing to the quick disintegration 
of peculiarly adapted sub-soils or rocks, that a constant supply 
of nourishment for certain crops is furnished; in the Nite 
valley and certain river bottoms of the United States the 
yearly inundations secure fertility ; and in the Netherlands 
the same result is chiefly due to a regular system of irrigation. 
But most of these examples do not form the rule, but rather 
the exception, and the majority of agricultural regions are 
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want to imitate China, if the yield of their soils shall not 
gradually decrease. 

That the latter course is not more generally, and more 
timely adopted in the United States, that there, some of the 
most fecund tracts have been suffered to be laid waste, is 
easily explained. The immense area of unoccupied and pn- 
improved land in the great West, together with the many 
other inducements to a settlement in those splendid, rising 
regions, make part of our people indifferent to the fate of the 
Atlantic States, and dazzle others to such an extent, that the 
see no danger in the exhaustion and final abandonment of their 
former homes; at last they see no danger for them and that 
is about all they mean to care for. To look to posterity: is 
none of their business, neither do they dream that retribution 
may ever visit them in their new abodes; and perhaps it will 
not during their lifetime. 

But wherein does consist the gain, if the annexation of a 
new agricultural district is analogous to the exhaustion and 
partial desertion of another? What have Virginia, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, &c., gained by the access and develop- 
ment of new Territories and States? Has the process of ex- 
haustion been retarded or checked in consequence? The 
population, the fertility, produce, wealth, and general pros- 
perity increased in the ratio of her original capability? Not 
at all. The acquisition and occupation of new Territory has 
only tempted and enabled people to be the more regardless of 
the mother State, and to quit it at the first signs of its reced- 
ing prosperity, or its slower progress. 

e do not judge at random ; the history of the old States 
corroborates our assertions—how has, for instance, the white 
population of Virginia increased? In 1790 that State occupied 
the first rank; in 1800, 1810, and 1820, the third rank; in 
1830, and 1840, the fourth ; in 1850, the sixth; and in 1860, 
it will occupy probably the ninth rank in this respect. With 
a due allowance to the smaller area, the same relation is ex- 
tant in the New England States, or elsewhere on the Atlantic 
slope; thus North Carolina fell from the fifth to the twelfth, 
Maryland from the seventh to the sixteenth, Connecticut from 
Hh? sixth to the eighteenth rank, between the years 1790 and 
1850. ' 

But it may be said, that these States contain a sufficient 
number of inhabitants to the square mile. Let us make an 
inquiry into that point. The area of Hesse Darmstadt, in 
Germany, is one thousand four hundred and forty-four square 
miles less than that of Connecticut, yet the former contains 
twice the number of inhabitants. The area of the kingdom of 
Bavaria, with over five millions inhabitants, is the same as the 
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area of South Carolina with seven hundred thousand souls. 
Industrial, thriving Belgium, feeds five million men on the 
same territory where Maryland sustains six hundred thousand. 
Virginia and New York have an equal area with the kingdom 
of Prussia; the two first named with five million inhabitants, 
Prussia with nearly eighteen millions. Yet it does not seem 
as iftthese just cited foreign States were overburdened with 
men, as they do by no means encourage the emigration to 
other countries, except, perhaps, such individuals as are a 
burden to any country. 

All these circumstances, relations, and facts, should arouse 
our people to a proper sense and appreciation of their duties 
to themselves and to future generations. It would require a 
volume to dwell upon all these interesting points having a 
bearing on this great question of our future; we must, there- 
fore, confine ourselves to point out its main features, and the 
leading principles upon which a reform has to be based. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago England behaved likewise very 
stubborn in this respect, but presently feels happier every 
day, that it listened at last to the admonition and counsels of 
science. Fifteen years ago, one of England’s great minds, 
Sir Robert Peel, addressed his countrymen in open Parliament 
as follows: 

“T want this night to address myself to the agriculturists 
of England. I desire to tell the landlords to their faces, that 
the science of agriculture in this country was most imperfectly 
understood. England, I want to impress upon them, is at 
least a quarter of a century behind the age in agriculture, 
and will be outstripped even by Russia, if we do not speedily 
adopt new methods. It is my opinion, that,in many respects, 
the English farmer has the very A B C of cultivation yet to 
learn. I admonish country gentlemen that new methods of 
cultivation have been too long neglected. I warn them that, 
instead of being before the rest of the world, they are lamenta- 
bly behind it.” 


And such language the eminent statesman used after the 
introduction of guano; after the importation of human bones 
athered from foreign grave-yards; and several years after 
e discovery of the lar e deposits of caprolithes, and other 
fossil bones by Dr. Buckland. Since that time, England has 
made some progress towards the development and finally 
eneral application of a more rational method of cultivation. 
xt us follow, while the remedy, the improvement can yet 
be had without incurring to enormous labor and ruinous ex- 
pense. 
; It has been proved, that the method of cultivation must vary 
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with the geological condition of the swb-soil, by the disintegra- 
tion of which, together with the access and accumulation of 
vegetable mould, or humus, the swrface soil is formed. Where- 
ever, therefore, the geological character of a region chan 
the arable soil, likewise varies; and in order to produce ade- 
quate and satisfactory crops, it has to be ascertained by analysis 
of the sub-soil, which mineral, earthy, or alkaline substances 
are wanting; and by analysis of the surface soil what kind of 
manure is chiefly to be applied to this end. 

“Tf then the necessary geological researches go hand in 
hand with analytical investigations, we shall soon be in the 
possession of the necessary conditions and materials to find the 
method of cultivation for any particular agricultural district.” 

If these scientific labors are further extended to the analysis 
of the ashes of plants, we will soon have ascertained beyond 
fault, “which of the constituent elements of the plants are 
constant, and which are subject to changes, arriving thus at 
an exact knowledge of the sum of all the ingredients, which 
we withdraw from the soil in the different crops,” and which 
in return we must bring to each field, in order to keep it 
fertile or to increase its produetiveness. If these labors are 
uniformly pursued, and continued long enough, we cannot fail 
to establish the rational system a agriculture, applicable to 
all parts of the country, and to all kinds of soil. 

But as long as farmers are trying experiments with seeds, 
and cuttings, with manures and fallows, without being guided 
by truly scientific principles, their prospect of success is 
rather small, and large capital and much power are wasted 
in consequence. “The method pointed out by sctence is a dif- 
ferent one, and far more reliable; there is no danger of a 
failure, but on the contrary every possible guaranty of sue- 
cess. But if failure should ensue in a particular case, science 
devises not only the means to detect the cause—we mean to 
say the cause of a barrenness of the soil for one or more 
plants—but at the same time provides the remedy without 
any great search and difficulty.” 

Although the cases are few and far between where agri- 
culturists themselves have made application to science, we 
are not without very instructive and encouraging examples 
of the kind, and take pleasure in citing some of them. At 
the late meeting of the National Agricultural Society in 
Washington, Mr. G. W. Custis made the following statement: 
“Tam the owner of the Arlington estate, containing some 
5,000 acres of land and several hundred negroes. For several 
years I have found it necessary, in order to pay my expenses 
end those of my family (including the negro) to mortgage 
the estate. I had an analysis made of my soil, with a view 
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to ascertain its deficiencies for a wheat crop, and, under pro- 
per instructions, I had those deficiencies supplied; and now, 
gentlemen, I can say, instead of mortgaging my estate, I am 
continually lessening the mortgages, and this year I have ter: 
thousand bushels of wheat for the miller, while, until the an- 
alysis was made, I never was able to sell a single bushel of 
wheat above what was used for the hands.” 

And Mr. John Jones, of Delaware, the largest.wheat grower 
within two hundred miles of Washington said: “he bought a 
farm, and when he commenced operations, his first crop of 
wheat was some seven or eight bushels to the acre, on the 
plan of cultivation usual in the neighborhood. He sent his 
soil North to have it analyzed. On the basis of the analysis 
he planned his operations, and raised a larger crop of wheat 
than any other man within the same distance of Washington ; 
and calculating from the value of the crop of wheat, the asses- 
sors valued the land at $70 an acre, which some years ago 
had been bought for $10. 

That our great confederacy cannot, without serious, vital 
injury to its imposing and still growing agricultural indus- 
trial and commercial interests, long remain behind other 
countries in nursing that branch of the natural sciences, which 
is the teacher, guide and benefactor of almost every trade 
and craft, requires no argumentation in this place, nor do we 
think to have failed to make it manifest, that no species of 
human pursuit is more depending and more indebted to chem- 
istry than the agriculture. Chemistry does not only give in- 
struction to the farmer on everything what there is, but it 
teaches him what is wanting, and how it ean be got. It 
makes known unto him the constituents in the composition of 
the surface soil, its fertility in general, and its adaptability to 
certain plants. It makes him acquainted with the proportions 
in which certain constituent and fertilizing elements are con- 
tained in the soil; and with the extent to which they are 
withdrawn from it, by each sueceeding crop, when he subjects 
the ashes to an analytical inquiry. It tells him how far, and 
in which time a subsoil can be made capable of replacing the 
withdrawn minerals, earths, and alkalies, and gives him the 
information, whether this is to be effected by deep-ploughing, 
rotation, fallow, irrigation, manuring, or any thet contri- 
vances or applications. It gives him certain knowledge of 
the capability of a soil to absorb and to retain moisture, and 
discloses unto him its power of capillary attraction. It pointe 
out to him all the sources from which fertilizers or manures 
can be drawn, and suggests the most practical and eflicient 
modes as to the quantities, forms and combinations, in which 
such fertilizers have to be brought upon the field in order to 
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restore it either to its former productivity or to increase the 
same, &c. 

These are but a few of the advantages and benefits to be 
derived from an appeal to science, from an application of 
chemistry to the art of culture. 

It is, therefore, much to be regretted, that the most useful ° 
and most practical feature of the National Agricultural Bu- 
reau has not been worked out in the shape, that had been 
wisely suggested in the original Senate bill of 1850. The 
establishment of Agricultural Laboratories is the great desid- 
eratum for any successful initial step towards material im- 

rovements in the state of our agriculture. Single, solitary 
investigations of soil and ashes, and subsequent devices to turn 
them to account, will benefit locally or individually, and 
should be more frequently resorted to as heretofore ; but the 
whole object, the national aim, cannot be attained by this 
means. To accomplish that desirable and great end, a per- 
fect chemical survey is wanting. 

If but a single series of such investigations would be under- 
taken on the part of the Federal or a State Government, we 
do not for one moment doubt but that its results would be 
looked at with astonishment, and hailed with delight by 
either legislators, statesmen, and practical agriculturists. 

« We have had topographical, geological, meteorological, nau- 
tical and other “surveys,” but we never have had no chemi- 
cal one of but a single State or county. 

In Ohio a very practical plan was once suggested to that 
end, but unfortunately has never been carried out. The plan 
was this: 


At an expense of but afew thousand dollars, a chemical 
laboratory would have been erected in the capital of the States; 
next an assessment of $50 levied upon the Agricultural Society 
of each county, and then with the funds furnished’ by the 
State Legislature, and those of the just named societies, a 
sufficient number of chemical analyses and other researches 
instituted, to furnish such a chemical survey of the whole 
arable area of the State, upon which a more uniform, advan- 
tageous and less exhausting method of cultivation could have 
been based. If with such an arrangement a “State farm,” 
“ muster-farm,” or “farmers high-school,” upon the princi- 
ple as one is about being founded in Pennsylvania, would be 
connected, every desirable end could not only be achieved, 
but the practical results and benefits to the farming commu- 
nity at large would be such, as to warrant and secure for an 
future task the co-operation and assistance of every well 
wisher of his country. And it was with a view to encourage 
and promote such a movement towards a radical reform, that 
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we undertook to present the subject of our agricultural defi- 
ciencies, and glaring mistakes, ina comprehensive, intelligible 
and impressive shape, and so condensed, that the main points 
could be touched within the limited space of a few pages. 





ART. III.—THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF MISSOURI. 


A corresronpent of the Missouri Republican furnishes the following very 
flattering picture of Missouri, as contrasted with others of the Northwestern 
States : 


“Northern Missouri, or that part embraced between the 
Mississippi on the eastern side and the Missouri on the west- 
ern and southern side, is, from the richness of its soil, the 
admirable mixture of prairie and woodland, the facilities of 
getting to a market, the comparative cheapness of the land, 
and the mildness of climate, by far the best country in the 
West for emigrants to settle in. In Illinois, the broad flat 
prairies give few facilities for drainage, and lack the necessary 
timber in many cases for building and feneing. The southern 

art, called Egypt, is decidedly unhealthy, although the soil 
is wonderfully rich. Land, too, now, even after the late com- 
mercial crash, rates very high along the lines of the railroads— 
from $10 to $40 acre—and is proportionably valuable at 
a distance from them. 

“In Iowa, the northern part is, to a great extent, cold, 
rather wet prairie, with very little timber; and the southern 
part, although better, is far from equal in natural advantages 
to much of north Missouri. This has been evidenced by the 
heavy emigration from lowa, across the line into Missouri, 
amounting in the last two years to probably over twenty thous- 
and. The different railroads, projected into Iowa, have pro- 
c— but thirty or forty miles into the interior, and cannot be 
depended upon to carry off the surplus produce of the country, 
for several years tocome. A fictitious value has been hitherto 
ig to lands in Iowa, from the tremendous immigration and 
the passage of emigrants to Kansas, both of which created an 
excellent home market in the interior, and enabled farmers 
to sell what produce could be spared at very high prices. 
The falling off of both these sources of revenue has been 
severely felt, and lands have fallen in value considerably, but 
not so much as to put them on a par with the lands of Mis- 
souri, even though surrounded as these latter are by navigable 
streams and cut through centrally by the Hannibal and St. 
Joseph Railroad, now approaching completion. 

- “shaw isa much overrated country. The land in the 
Indian reservations, a narrow strip on the western side of 
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Missonri, is good, though scantily eee with timber; but 
on going farther west, the good lands are found only in the 
bottoms of the streams and for a short distance out on either 
side, and the timber is scattered and poor. The broad plains 
set in, covered with sedge grass, dry and baked in the sun— 
destitute of wood and water. The absence of railroad facili- 
ties, which that part of Kansas, bordering on the Kansas 
river, now the basin of trade can hardly expect for five years 
to come, and the greater distance from a market have, together 
with the superiority of the land’in Missouri, caused a heavy 
reflux from the Kansas emigration into this State. 

“ Wisconsin and Minnesota can hardly be compared at all 
with the countries I have described, or Missouri; the intense 
cold and the shortness of the summer season, preventing many 
of the fruits and some of agricultural products from arriv- 
ing at full maturity. The land in Wisconsin is more costly ; 
in those parts of Minnesota which are settled and likely to 
have a market soon fully as high as in Missouri. There are 
po of Minnesota, where land is lower than in Missouri ; 

ut the climate and the prospects of speedy improvement are 
both unfavorable. 

“The southern part of Missouri is not so well fitted for 
farming land as the northern. From a line running centrally 
through the State, north and south, eastward on the southern 
side of the Missouri river, the soil is gravelly and shingly, 
and the country very broken, with the exception of the ex- 
treme southeastern portion, bordering on Arkansas, which is 
rich but low and swampy. This country is, however, valua- 
ble from its immense mineral resources. The Iron mountain 
and Pilot Knob, are evidences of its richness in iron, and 
lead is found in many places. There is pine timber on the 
headwaters of the Gasconade, and the vine is cultivated with 
much suecess in this portion of Missouri. 

“ West of the above-mentioned line, on the southern side of 
the river, you find excellent land on the northern border of 
this track, along the Missouri river. On going farther south, 
you find the same defects as in Iowa, in regard to the mix- 
ture of prairie and timber, prairie greatly predominating ; 
and still farther to the south and southwest, the country “is 
more broken than in northern Missouri, and the soil more 
mabe There is, however, one advantage in southwestern 

issouri, which will always strike an eastern eye favorably. 
The streams are clear, running, and of pure water, which is 
not the case in isolated instances in any other part of the 
West, except Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

“ Northern Missouri is a country in which prairie and tim- 
ber are mixed in almost as perfect proportion, as if the land 
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had once been all under cultivation, and afterwards the fences 
and houses had been removed and the cultivated land had be- 
come prairie. It is remarkably healthy, more so than any 
region in the West which I have seen, unless it be so far to 
the North that the coldness of the climate forms a serious 
objection. The soil is from one foot and a half to four feet 
deep, and is excellent. The timber is of good character, white 
and other oaks, black walnut, hickory, elm, and cotton-wood 
forming the larger portion of the forest. The eastern part is 
gently rolling, sufficiently se as to ensure thorough draining, 
and not too much so as to make it unfit for cultivation. The 
western part is flatter, but well drained, and the soil is richer 
and deeper. Both produce hemp and tobacco well, two sta- 
pe which generally find a ready market. A more beautiful 
arming country does not exist in the United States, unless it 
be the famous Blue-grass region of Kentucky. 

“ Farming lands are held at prices ranging from $3 to $25 ; 
the higher prices being asked for land lying near the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri rivers. The best land along the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph Railroad, properly improved, is worth $15 

er acre, but good lands, partially improved, can be bought 
rom $5 to $10 peracre. A large portion of the lands of the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad will be offered for sale 
soon, and from a somewhat complete examination of these, 
I can truly say, that better lands were never offered in the 
Western country. The terms are very liberal, with a heavy 
coaneson for cash. Better opportunities have never been 
offered. 





ART. IV.—PROTEST AGAINST A RENEWAL OF THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


‘A LarcE portion of the Review has been devoted from time te time to the 
discussion of the Slave-7rade, and to the many able and powerful arguments 
which have been recently advanced in favor of its revival at the South. He 
must, indeed, be blind, who has not diseovered the growing interest which is 
attracted to the subject throughout the entire South, and, especially, South west, 
and the anxious desire for information upon it. In most of these States a very 
large party; in some, it would be safe to say, almost a controling portion of the 
population ook to a limited revival of the African slaye-trade as indispensable 
to the South, in a political point of view, if she is to maintain her present posi- 
tion, and is not to be overwhelmed in the growing power of other sections. Her 
eapacity for future increase seems to these to be entirely dependant upon the open- 
ing up of sources of labor supply not at present existing. On the other hand, there 
are those who strongly remonstrate against the measure, as the action of several 
of the State legislatures, and of the recent Southern Convention will illustrate. 
Meanwhile, the subject will be discussed, and having allowed so much space to 
the affirmative, we now open our pages to the negative of the question. 
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In this and the following number of the Review, will, therefore, appear the 
paper prepared by J. J. Pettigrew, Esq., of South Carolina, and read before the 
Legislature of the State, as the report of the minority of a committee charged 
with the Governor’s recommendation in favor of the opening of the slave- 
trade. Although much of the material is more particularly adapted to South 
Carolina, we conclude to give the argument to our readers entire. 


Before entertaining the main question it has seemed to me 
proper to ascertain the point of view from which it should be 
considered, and for this purpose it is necessary to bear in 
miad the primary object for whiclf the Legislature of South 
Carolina is assembled. We have been entrusted by the peo- 
ple of the State with large discretionary powers, contained in 
a general grant and subject to but few positive restrictions. 
Indeed there can scarcely be said to exist any limitations upon 
the discretion of the Legislature in its selection of means to 
accomplish a given end, provided they fall within the class 
of “laws;” but the legitimate objects of this legislation, 
though numerous, have one well ascertained boundary—the 
letlatiee power is to be exercised for the benefit of the eiti- 
zens of the State, to guard their rights, to protect and advance 
their interests. For themselves alone have they instituted a 
government, and invested it with almost unlimited control 
over life and property. They have avoided that ambitious 
imbecility, which, neglecting its own concerns, would pre- 
scribe philanthropic rules for the Universe. The first, then, 
and, perhaps, the only point of view from which this body 
must consider every question, is the probable advantage ac- 
cruing therefrom to the State of South Carolina. Should the 
measure proposed be of no present or prospective advantage 
to the State, it does not fall within the grant of legislative 

ower; should the measure proposed be injurious to the 

tate, whether or not its adoption would bless the whole world 
besides, it is self-evident that we not only have no right to 
force it upon our constituents, but in so doing would violate 
every principle of delegated and constitutional authority. The 
people have not yet granted to any agent, however exalted, 
the power of sacrificing them for the benefit of others; this is 
one of the reserved rights which have been retained by society 
to be surrendered ale in its most solemn forms. 

In attempting to reach a satisfactory conclusion on the 
present question, the undersigned has ey, re this fact 
in view. Were he sitting as a member of the King’s Council 
for Ashantee or Dahomey the result attained would possibly 
have been different. Looking upon the ancestors of our 
slaves as they exist in their native land, clothed in filth and 
this idea, as though we were to derive no lesson from the 
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squalor, slaughtering each other by law upon the most trivial 
occasions, selling their wives and children to the pale-faced 
stranger, acknowledging no impulse save that of unbridled 
passion, no restraint save that of physical fear, without morals 
or religion, or the capacity for self-progress, and barely re- 
moved from the brute by some faint idea of association ; and 
then glancing across the Atlantic to the shores of America 
upon the four millions of slaves, their descendents, robust, 
cheerful, fed, clothed, cared for when sick and aged, instructed 
in the elements of religion, surrounded by the enlightenment 
of an advancing civilization, the vast majority contented in 
their present condition, and all in a position of moral and 
material welfare superior to the laboring classes of Europe— 
in view of the striking contrast presented, the undersigned, 
as a friend of Africa, might well advocate the revival of the 
slave-trade, and receive its agents as angels of mercy. But 
objects nearer home have profounder claims upon our phi- 
lanthropy—triends, neighbors, fellow-citizens—and we have 
no right to jeopard their welfare even for the salvation of the 
African continent. And, indeed, the undersigned has confined 
his investigation to South Corolina; he has not considered 
the effect of the proposed measure upon the States beyond 
the Cape Fear, or the Savannah ; not that he is indifferent to 
the happiness of those ancient commonwealths, for the South- 
ern States of the Confederacy mast live and die together, 
and the isolation of any one could only injure the general 
cause; but because the history of our own State, her present 
condition, her wants, are familiar to us, and we have had 
bitter experience of the folly of those who from the recesses 
of eelfish or conceited ignorance attempt to regulate the des- 
tiny of foreign nations. Called upon as a Carolinian to con- 
sider this question, he has considered it as a Carolinian. 
Having thus ascertained the proper point of view, viz: the 
advantage accruing to the State of South Carolina, it is next 
necessary to remove certain obstacles that, under the appear- 
ance of arguments, are calculated only to obstruct distinet 
vision, and to distort the true proportions of the object to be 
considered, which is the more necessary upon the present oc- 
casion, since our habit of repelling, with indignation, what 
we have justly considered the impertinent attacks of pseudo- 
philanthropists, has rendered it difficult for us—for the un- 
dersigned, at least—to regard any question connected with 
slavery in that light of impartial and dispassionate reason 
which, and which alone, the emergency demands. 

In deciding questions corre with slavery it is of the 
utmost importance to guard our judgment, as to the propriety 
of any proposed step, from being perverted by the opinions 
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stitution, and are consequently without the means of obtain- 
ing correct information, even if they possessed the requisite 
impartiality to aid us with their counsels. The undersigned 
would be loth to underrate the moral opinion of the world ; 
it is entitled to deference and reasonable submission; to 
maintain the contrary would betray shallowness of intellect 
and obtuseness of moral sense. But it cannot expect implicit 
obedience nor an exemption from just criticism; we bow 
before it only when founded upon impartial reason and correct 
information. With neither of these requisites it has ventured 
to pronounce judgment upon the institution of slavery, and 
it 1s well that the eyes of the Southern people should be 
opened to the fact, that they stand alone in the civilized 
world. However political parties may be divided in Europe, 
they have no sympathy with us. Avbsolutists dare not view 
with indifference a nation of republicans, who have up to the 
present succeeded in counterpoising the destructive element 
contained in every free government, and preserving the 
stability of their institutions through the conservative influ- 
ence of slavery. We area standing contradiction to their 
dogma of the incapacity of mankind for self-government, and 
a silent reproach upon the means necessary to maintain their 
ae The Democrats of Europe, the antipodes of American 

epublicans, hold us in still greater horror; theirs is the 
centralized absolutism of the many, changing its head day by 
day, and vibrating fitfully on the extremes of military empire 
and socialistic tyranny ; to them the self-government of indi- 
viduals, the corner-stone of our system, as distinguished from 
the mutual oppression of masses, is a stumbling block and 
foolishness. The aristocracy of privileged classes is dying of 
atrophy, and the puny remnants of that once powerful insti- 
tution, struggling for bare existence, are but too anxious to 
— Republicanism by re-echoing the popular preju- 

ices. 

The opinion, then, of the outside world on slavery is entitled 
to less weight than upon almost any other subject, being desti- 
tute of every foundation which renders opinion respectable, 
and the undersigned concurs most heartily in pronouncing 
that a diseased sentimentality which impels the fanatics of 
the North and England to dilate upon the horrors of slavery 
in the presence of those who are perishing morally and physi- 
cally beneath the oppression of capital. But while resisting 
those opinions hich would condemn slavery, it is equall 
necessary to refrain from following the false lights hich 
would lead us in another direction to sanction the slave-trade. 
The establishment of the Coolie and the apprentice traffic 
has given an unfortunate and most unwarranted impulse to 
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vices and crimes of our enemies save that of imitation. Per- 
haps, since the dawn of civilization, no system was ever enter- 
tained by enlightened nations so thoroughly characterized 
by all that is ye na and disgraceful in humanity, and at the 
same time so utterly devoid of every feature which could 
mitigate the evils incident to all human transactions. Even 
in its most barbarous days, the slave-trade had some redeem- 
ing features; there was room for a hope, if not an expectation 
of eventual good; but the traffic in Coolies and apprentices 
revives all the disagreeable features of slavery as it formerly 
existed in the West Indies, (but never here,) and what is in- 
finitely worse, superadds the relentless tyranny exercised by 
capital over labor. With all the authority of a master, the 
hirer of apprentices is unrestrained by the sentiment of kind- 
ness, which every one feels towards his family of whatever 
color, or that other impulse, perhaps equally potent, which 
prompts every one to preserve his own property. For the 
first time in the history of the world, a system has been 
devised which encourages the master to work his slave to 
death in a specified number of years. We may truly say, 
“There was no such deed done nor seen from the day that 
the children of Israel came up out of the iand of Egypt unto 
this day.” Far from furnishing an example the conduct of 
these abolitionists should arouse in us only those feelings 


which are inspired by the union of systematic cruelty with 
hollow hypocrisy; and rejecting that delusive ye! which 
) 


seeks an apology in the conduct or sympathy of others, we 
should act according to our internal convictions—the only 
source of true moral strength. 

Another idea which, in the opinion of the undersigned, is 
without any solid foundation, or any bearing upon the main 
question, has been advanced in his Excellency’s message, viz: 

at the punishment of piracy, denounced upon the slave- 
trade, stigmatizes property in slaves as plunder. It is not 
worth while to stick in the bark of this objection, and show 
that piracy and plunder are not necessarily correlative terms. 
Take the still broader proposition, that it is a stigma at all. 
The distinction existing in nature, though very properly not 
recognized in courts of law, between malum prokcbetins and 
malum in se, will scarcely be denied by an educated person. 
The one designates an act that shocks our moral sensibilities, 
and is independent of, or rather anterior to, the necessities of 
associated existence; the other finds its origin solely in those 
necessities. The act itself may be innocent, but the conse- 
quences of this intrinsically innocent act may be so delete- 
rious to society as to require its prohibition by law, under 
of those who are not brought into direct contact with the in- 
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the sanction of punishment even unto death. Examples in- 
numerable can he found in our statutes. The selling of lot- 
tery tickets is of itself an innocent act—none more so, but 
the consequences are highly injurious to society ; and in view 
of these consequences, it is declared to be a crime, and severe- 
ly punished. The circulation here of the small bank-notes of 
other States is an innocent act; but to preserve our currency 

ure, it has been placed under the ban of a heavy penalty. 

ow, will any one pretend that a Carolinian, by purchasing 
a lottery ticket, or accepting a Georgia bank-note, becomes 
thereby a criminal, or is stigmatized by the statute as a cheat 
and a rogue? Is even the passer of a Georgia note subject to 
any other reproach than that of violating a regulation which 
tends to the preservation of good order? And so it is with 
offences against the law of nations. 

The right of private participation in offensive warfare, on 
land, was once anivedally recognized ; it is now universally 
considered contrary to the law of nations. But because the 
offender is punished with death, is he therefore a murderer ? 
Is it the punishment, and not the crime, that constitutes his 
disgrace? Is it not simply an arbitrary regulation, springing 
from the necessity, admitted in modern times, of regulating 
warfare, and rendering it a contest of nations rather than of 
individuals? Apply these undeniable principles to the slave- 
trade. A pirate han been defined as hostis humani generis— 


an enemy to the human race; one who follows an occupation 

that is sanctioned by no government, and is injurious to all 

mankind. The word also suggests collateral ideas of maritime 

locality, cruelty, &c., &e. ow md Be for the sake of 
vi 


argument, it were universally admitted that the importation 
of wild Africans into a civilized country, would be highly in- 
jurions to that country; that the Africans also considered 
such exportation injurious to their own; suppose the trade to 
be carried on upon the ocean, and under circurfistances often- 
times revolting to humanity; suppose it to be, moreover, per- 
fectly consistent with natural law; suppose, finally, that the 
nations of the world were unanimously to endorse the pre- 
ceding propositions ; every requisite to constitute the offense 
of piracy would be present. The question is, whether the 
application of the term would stigmatize all the slaves held 
upon the face of the globe as “plunder.” The naked state- 
ment of the question is sufficient for its answer; no human 
ingenuity can justify an affirmative response. What possible 
connection can there be between the piracy of the slave-trade 
and the American slaves, which were imported at least a 
dozen years before the enactment in question. We might as 
well say, that it stigmatizes the philanthopic Zas Casas, as a 
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pirate. If there is nothing in the phraseology of these acts 
to countenance this idea, there is equally little in their his- 
tory. The principle upon which this le islation is based, found 
no dissentient voice among the Southern members of Con- 
gress. Nor did their conduct spring from any puling senti- 
mentality as to the right of the white race to hold the Afri- 
can in bondage. Indeed, few prominent men in America, 
at that date, had doubts upon the subject. Washington, and 
the other great Southerners of his day, lived and died slave- 
holders, without suspecting that they thereby incurred moral 
guilt, or that, in preventing the importation of barbarians, 
they were legislating otherwise than for the benefit of slave- 
holders. They were equally removed, on the one hand, from 
intentionally stigmatizing their property as plunder, and on 
the other from ascending the same platform with the heroes 
of the middle passage. It will be seen that the preceding 
remarks do not involve the question as to the propriety of the 
application of piracy to the slave-trade, under existing cir- 
cumstances, whether burglary or arson would not be equally 
appropriate ; the sole question, involved and considered, is 
whether the application of the term “ plunder” to ourslaves, 
tollows from the application of the term “piracy” to the 
slave-trade as a logical necessity ; or, considering the South- 
ern votes by which these laws were passed, as a reasonable 
deduction. But even admit that a slave, obtained at the 
present day from Africa, is “ plunder,” this admission would 
not effect the title to our slaves. 

At the time when the importations were made into this 
country, slavery and the slave-trade were sanctioned by the 
public opinion of the whole world, and sedulously fostered 
by the very nations which are now our bitterest enemies. 
Freedom for the negro, whether in Africa or America, was 
an exceptional condition; in buying them our ancestors 
bought slavessnot freemen. By all human laws, then, our 
title was good in its inception ; nothing has since occurred to 
impair it, and it cannot be impaired by any epithet, how- 
ever strong. But even go further, ee that our title was 
wrong in its inception and tainted with fraud and violence, 
that the Africans were freemen, our title would still be clear. 
The first question would be, can one man have a right to the 
unwilling physical labor of another; and of this right there 
can be no denial. It has been repeatedly recognized by the 
only revelation of Divine will that has been vouchsafed to 
us; every nation has done the same in its municipal law; 
the various regulations for indenting apprentices, hiring out 
vagrants and criminals, are based upon its express recogni- 
tion; and redress for one of the greatest injuries to the 
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parental relation is obtained through a fiction, which, as all 
other legal fictions, is entirely in harmony with the senti- 
ments of mankind. There may be some law higher than all 
these, but if so, it is of too sublimated a character to guide 
the present race of mortals. If then, there is such an abstract 
right of property, would the frand and violence in the incep- 
tion of our title vitiate it at the present day? Such has never 
been the law of civilized nations. There is scarcely an acre 
of land in Europe, the links in whose chain of title have not 
on various occasions beeu bedewed with the tears of despoiled 
widows and orphans. Yet could any one in his sound senses 
impugn the title of the proms possessor upon this ground 
without falling into the slough of socialism? There is then a 
vast. distinction between upholding slavery and upholdin 
the slave-trade—a distinction shown by the most learne 

sishop England to have been recognized by the Catholic 
Church through all ages; and in the political history of this 
country, it will be seen by the contemporaneous Congressional 
debates, that the East, while opposing slavery, advocated the 
slave-trade, while the course of the South was just the re- 
verse. The cause of this difference will be no secret to those 
who are acquainted with the different characters and different 
interests of the two sections. The undersigned then perceives 
little reason for participating in the sensitiveness manifested 
at the epithet of piracy which our ancestors with singular 
unanimity affixed to the slave-trade. 

Yet another idea has been advanced, which is calculated to 
influence the question upon other grounds than its merits, 
viz: that if the Rereaiale were now open we would be un- 
willing to close it, and hence it should be re-opened. The 
premise of this argument is by no means admitted ; jealousy 
of legislation upon the subject of Congress would proba- 
bly prevent our acquiescence in any measure from that 
source; but if the question could be freed from the pre- 
judices arising out of an excited controversy of a quarter 
of a century, it is by no means certain that the same 
arguments which were conclusive in 1787, would not be 
equally conclusive now. But even admit the premise, the 
conclusion does not follow at all. Of all questions connected 
with government, that of labor is the most delicate ; it is the 
one where most injury can be done, and where it is least 
possible to predict, with certainty, the result of any given 
movement. Most statesmen have therefore avoided interfer- 
ence with the problem. Did the slave-trade therefore exist, 
and were our industrial society founded upon a base of igno- 
rant, barbarous, cheap laborers, we might hesitate when call- 
ed upon to revolutionize the system, with the certainty of 
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giving a great shock to our institution and in the utter im- 
9: cmmes of foreseeing its consequences. The question was, 
owever, dealt with by our ancestors, having, as became real 
statesmen, taken every precaution. South Carolina antici- 
pated the action of Congress by more than twenty years; a 
short time previous to 1808 the trade was re-opened for 
secondary reasons, and then closed forever. Every Congress- 
man from the State voted for the measure with one exce 
tion; and he differed only upon a point of detail; in the whole 
House there were but five negative votes, one from New 
Hampshire, one from Vermont, two from Virginia, and one 
from South Carolina, all of whom had previously expressed 
their approbation of the end to be attained ; and none of these 
eat men (for great they 7 was ever known to regret 
the act morally, socially, politically, or economically. » So far, 
then, from drawing the conclusion above stated, it would be 
much more logical to draw exactly the contrary one of leaving 
our labor system in its present flourishing and prosperous 
condition. 

Thus much space has been devotéd to the mere prelimina- 
ries, because one of the great difficulties in the way of a fair 
discussion, has been to strip the question of all extraneous 
and confusing considerations. We now stand face to face 
with the main question: will the revival of the slave-trade 
be advantageous to South Carolina? 

The principal argument for the necessity of this measure 
seems to be as follows: A monopoly of the production of 
cotton, is necessary to the South; but the price is, or will 
be, too high, and will stimulate the production of it elsewhere ; 
to maintain our monopoly, we must have cheap labor; this 
can be procured only by re-opening the slave-trade, and 
hence the conclusion. It is true, that another part of the 
message says, the value of slaves will not be thereby reduced, 
but this seems somewhat inconsistent with the preceding 
argument. The revival of the slave-trade will either de 
crease or increase the value of slaves, or it will be without 
influence upon their value. It can scarcely be supposed that 
the free importation of labor into a, certain confined locality, 
as the slave States are, will be totally without influence upon 
the value of similar labor already there existing—this last 
supposition, may, therefore, be sinkinidsdtiany rejected. Now 
the fundamental doctrine of political economy, without which 
the whole science would fall to the ground—is, that if'a cer- 
tain quantity of a certain article is exposed to the market, the 
natural effect of the introduction of an additional quantity of 
the same article, will be to diminish its previous valne, or in 
other words, that supply and demand are correlative. This 
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axiom is true, beyond all doubt, and its application is univer- 
sal. Slaves will be no more exempt from its operation than 
any other purchasable article. Hence the second supposi- 
tion, that the importation of Africans will increase the price 
of negroes, must likewise be rejected, and we are thrown 
back upon the first, viz: That the a and natural effect 
of a revival of the slave-trade will be to diminish the value 
of slaves. Indeed, circumstances inseparably connected with 
the institution would probably render the depressing effect 
of such importation much greater than is expressed by a 
simple arithmetical ratio. 

There are, in round numbers, four hundred thousand slaves 
in South Carolina. Suppose the importation of the first season 
to reach one hundred een, and the traders to demand 
the highest market price, irrespective of the ging cost to 
ieumilves : the value of slaves would, by the law of supply 
and demand, be immediately reduced one-fifth, and every 
slaveholder would find the marketable value of his slave 
diminished by that amount, accompanied, not with an in- 
crease, but a decrease in the value of slave products, that 
being the desired end. But this supposition is even too 
favorable. It issaid that Africans can be furnished far cheaper 
than our slaves. Suppose then that the traders by force of 
competition among themselves, are content with the prime 
cost and a per centage, amounting, say to half the bse of 
our slaves. The value of every article is ceteris paribus, the 
price at which a similar article can be purchased. Upon 
this supposition, then, the value of every slave here would 
be reduced one-half, instead of one-fifth. Placing the average 
value of slaves at $700, the slaveholders of South Carolina 
would lose upon each hundred slaves by the first supposition 
$14,000, and by the second supposition, $35,000. The general 
loss throughout the State would be, respectively, $56,000,000 
and $140,000,000. This loss to them might be compensated 
by a gain to some one else, but it would, nevertheless, be still 
a loss to them, and in all those cases where the exchangeable 
value of slaves is taken into consideration, as in the payment 
of debts, distribution of estates, &c., &c., would be felt to this 
extent. The supposition of equality, made to avoid intricacy 
of calculation, causes a slight inaccuracy in the above result, 
which can, however, be easily corrected by any one. But the 
end is not yet. The law of supply and demand holds ver 
well until the demand is supplied; and then a very slight ad- 
dition, particularly if accompanied by an unlimited prospec- 
tive increase, causes a glut and a vast and instantaneous de- 
preciation, which woul be arrested only at the point where 
capital invested in the trade yielded no greater return than 
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if invested in any other branch of commerce. We have often 
seen this exemplified in the cotton market, where an overcrop 
of a few hundred thousand bales sends the price down to the 
subsistence point. In addition to the positive loss thus sus- 
tained by the owners of slaves, the reduction in their value 
would be injurious in another aspect, and one affecting the 
whole community. 

In a free country, cheap labor is accompanied by certain 
advantages; whether sufficient to counterbalance the disad- 
vantages is another question. The principal stimulus to free 
labor is necessity, ‘aa when that necessity is bare existence it 
attains its greatest force; but the stimulus to slave labor is 
altogether different the market value has no effect upon the 
efficiency of the slave. Indeed the probable effect, if any 
would be to render slaves less industrious where they could 
be bought for a trifle, and consequently the pecuniary interest 
in each individual, would be less. e have also learnt by 
experience, that the institution never possessed less vitality 
than when negroes were cheap; with the increase in their 
value has increased the determination of the owners to resist 
emancipation, and at the presen prices there is little pros- 
pect of return of that apathy on the subject which existed in 
1820 and 1830. Admit, however, that the first step on the 
road to cheap cotton may be thus taken, it is not the only 
step; we may have laborers cheap enough, but between cheap 
laborers and cheap labor there is a great stride. The under- 
signed ventures to affirm, from the evidence of others, and 
from what he himself has seen, that an American slave re- 
moved three generations from the parent stock, is, even as a 
mere labor machine, worth a half more than a native African. 
The continual call upon a race during successive generations, 
for the manifestation of certain qualities, is through a species 
of appetency kindly responded to by nature, mame her ten- 
dencies are not thwarted by ill-treatment or other disturbing 
cause, but gently aided in their development. 

A family or a nation which for ages is given up to intellee- 
tual or physical sloth, becomes gradually not only less and 
less willing, but less and less capable of exertion, and requires 
strong exciting causes to restore its equilibrium. And so a 
race which for generations is devoted to toil, becomes gradu- 
ally wrought up to a high degree of efficiency. The world is 
full of examples; we have them near us. The Americans, as 
a race, are unused to dull and continued physical labor; they 
are prone to work with their heads, rather than their arms, 
and to make nature, through the controlling influence of ma- 
chinery, do her own heavy work. Hence it has been invaria- 
bly found, that heavy drudgery, such as excavating mines or 
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tunnels, is performed by certain foreign races, emigrants to 
this country, who have been enured to this species of labor; we 
are almost incapable of such lifeless, thoughtless exertion. 
Any railroad president can confirm the truth of the facts 
stated. Our slaves have been educated to labor for at least 
three generations; their bodies and minds are attuned to it, 
and each succeeding generation will probably be more efficient 
than its predecessor. Far different is the African; idleness 
and sensual inactivity are his normal condition; he is neither 
physically nor mentally capable of voluntary exertion, and 
when imperious necessity demands labor at his hands, he is 
driven only by fear of the sword in Africa, and the lash in 
the West Indies. A gang of Africans going forth in the 
morning cheerfully to work, as do our slaves, or the peasantry 
in Europe, would indeed be a novel sight. Any doubt as to 
the existence of this difference can be easily removed by a 
visit to those portions of the world where the slave-trade yet 
flourishes. The increase of labor, then, under this system, 
would by no means be proportionate to the increase of labor- 
ers ; ad not only that, but the effect of discharging one hun- 
dred thousand idle, slovenly insurbordinate barbarians among 
our educated, civilized negroes, would be to depreciate, by 
contamination, the whole mass down to a point somewhere 
below the arithmetical average efficiency. So that it would 
be necessary to import not only the specified amount con- 
sidered in itself, but also such an additional quantity as would 
compensate for the depreciation in the value of our slaves as 
laborers. Suppose us now, however, to have attained cheap 
labor; a step yet remains, since labor is but one of the ele- 
ments of cost between the producer and the manufacturer; 
but this point will be discussed in another place. 

It must also be considered, in this connection, that for 
economical purposes, concentration of efficiency is desirable 
for many reasons, more particularly where human beings are 
concerned. A plantation of slaves will eat, drink, and wear 
as much after as before the revival of the slave-trade, nor will 
physicians charge the less, for the price of all articles, not the 
produce of slave labor, will be beyond its influence. The 
annual running expense, then, of growing a certain amount of 
cotton, will be greater, and the net profits two degrees less. 
Where, indeed, a necessity of life is consumed in the country 
of its production, it is preferable that the larger quantity 
should be produced even at less profit, because in the abun- 
dance of such products consists the well being of a popu- 
lation. But where the article is raised only for exportation 
the producing nation is interested in the net profits alone. 
Such is our situation with respect to cotton. A net profit of 
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$100,000,000 upon 6,000,000 bales, render us no better off 
than a similar net profit upon 3,000,000, but rather the con- 
trary ; for in the first case the additional labor for the pro- 
duction of the additional 3,000,000 bales would have produced 
no additional income, and was therefore diverted from some 
other and remunerative occupation. 

Suppose us now, at this fearful cost, to have attained the 
object of the problem, cheap or cheaper cotton, a pees yet 
remains, preliminary to any action, for whose advantage is 
all this to be accomplished? Who is to profit by cheap cot- 
ton? It is said that the price is, or will be tov high; but this 
the undersigned does not admit. The absolute price is cer- 
tainly greater than it was, but it seems to have been forgotten 
that the price of everything else throughout the commercial 
world has risen through a combination of three causes: the 
great accumulation, during a long peace, of past labor in the 
shape of capital, the effect of which is real; the increase of 
the circulating medium, the effect of which is fictitious; and 
a succession of moderate crops, the effect of whieh is transi- 
tory. When the effect of these causes is duly considered, it 
will be found that the price of our great staple is not much 
higher than we might reasonably demand; that it is higher 
than the manufacturers wish, is doubtless true; but it 
is equally true that the increase of a few cénts in the pound 
would be a matter of no great importance tothem, the prime 
cost of the cotton being only a small portion of the price 
they impose upon their customers for the manufactured goods, 
anc beak increase added to the cost of these would searcely 
be left by the consumer. The efforts made by England to 
produce this staple elsewhere are due, principally, to another 
cause. The general objection to our cotton is, that it is slave 
cotton—to some few it is odious as American cotton. This 
objection, in the minds of many, springs from the common 
fanaticism ; but with the vast majority it is produced by real 
apprehension as to the stability of the institution of slavery; 
the prevalent idea abroad being that Southern society slum- 
bers on a volcano, and at any unexpected moment may be 
overthrown by a political convulsion—such as has just shaken 
the British Empire in India. 

It would not be relevant to the present question to show the 
unfounded nature of this belief; it exists, and the conviction 
that the destruction of slavery would cause the downfall of 
the industrial supremacy of England, has awakéned a univer- 
sal desire to discover some source of supply independent of 
what they consider a toppling institution. The increase of 
this species of property, in its most objectionable form, by a 
revival of the slave-trade, would certainly not tend to increase 
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theirconfidence. That the South does enjoy to a certain extent 
a monopoly of cotton is, perhaps, true; and it is not surprising 
that so novel a situation should cause uneasiness. It generally 
happens, and perhaps fortunately for mankind at large, that - 
the production of an article exceeds the demand; and the 
excess of abundant years is thus stored up to meet the defi- 
ciencies of short crops. The prices are consequently regulated 
by the consumer, not the producer—who must be content 
with just what he can get; hence the continual struggle by 
producers to obtain control of the prices through the agency 
of tariffs. Agricultural nations have thus been generally sub- 
ject to the consumers of their products, and at the same time 
the prey of those who produce articles which they do not. 
The Southern States have never yet asked this unjust inter- 
ference of government in their behalf; and it would seem a 
judgment from heaven, that they alone, of all the nations on 
the earth, should enjoy a monopoly. It is probable that an 
attempt will be successfully made to deprive them of this 
monopoly, which could be thwarted by the revival of the 
slave-trade? It is not pretended that we have any other 
rivals to fear than Brazil and the East. As to the former, it 
is sufficient to say that it is a slave power; and its late legis- 
lation shows, that in a few years the slave-trade will either be 
suppressed entirely or re-opened. Ifthe latter, there is no 
reason for our interference; if the former, then it would be 
subject to the same disadvantages as our own country, with 
the addition of an inferior climate and an inferior population. 
There is nothing, then, to fear from this quarter. In the 
Hast there is still less cause for uneasiness; cheap labor they 
have, and have had there—far cheaper than ours ; and great 
efforts have been made to foster the cultivation of cotton, but 
the result has, as yet, been a failure. For this, a combina- 
tion of many causes has been assigned ; the most gratifying, 
as well as the most conclusive, being the unsuitable nature of 
the climate, which is invincible. Bat if such were the situa- 
tion of affairs a year ago, how much less cause to fear rivalry 
exists now, when the British India Empire is shown to be a 
yramid, resting on its apex of a few Europeans, who, by the 
aws of climate, cannot found a race, with a base of hundreds 
of millions of fanatical and inimical natives. Besides the cot- 
ton of India is of so inferior a quality as to be almost a diffe- 
rent article—it cannot comply with the requisitions of the 
market now; still less will it be able to do so, as luxury in- 
creases, and finer stuffs of pure cotton, or articles adulterated 
with cotton, are demanded. A planter of Sea Island might 
as well express apprehension as to extended cultivation of the 
short staple, as an American planter about the India cotton. 
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It cannot even inspire us with a secret wish for the downfall 
of the British dominion; our interest and the voice of human- 
ity concur in desiring its stability. Wherever that nation 
carries its arms and institutions, liberty for the dominant race 
and material prosperity for all, go with them; and the con- 
sumption of American cotton seems to be an equally insepa- 
rable concomitant. But even suppose that the Bast did send 
to Europe a considerable quantity of its inferior product, there 
would still be little ground for fear. In proportion as civili- 
zation and refinements penetrate the masses of Western Eu- 
rope, experience shows that agricultural labor becomes dis- 
tasteful; such is also the case in the Northern portions of this 
Confederacy; the increase of the population is found to be 
principally in the cities and towns; and in France the rural 
population is even decreasing. The causes of this movement 
exist in the nature of their civilization, and will continue to 
exist, as could be shown, if it were necessary. This city 
population must be mainly supported by manufacturing ; and 
in the course of time, long after we have been gathered to 
our fathers, perhaps the habs of that Continent will present 
the spectacle, now furnished by England, of an immense mass 
not compelled, yet ready to enter upon this manufacture, and 
to.receive our staples upon our own terms. The inferior cot- 
ton of India would be swallowed up in this demand; while 
our short staple would occupy towards it the same relation 
which now exists between Sea Island and the short staple. 
Certainly no situation could be more agreeable. 

The undersigned has not discussed the necessity of this 
monopoly, as it is called; he has contented himself with show- 
ing that, whether or not it be necessary, we are in no danger 
of losing it. If, then, there is no great evil impending over 
South Carolina, which a reduction in the price of cotton could 
avert, the question again recurs, who will receive the benefit 
of this reduction; and the inevitable answer is, the British 
purchaser. His gains will be certain and immediate ; ours, 
at best, contingent and prospective. Thus, after years of toil, 
spent in convincing the world of the rae of the slave- 
trade, or, in trampling their prejudices under foot—after 
revolutionizing and remodelling, with infinite risk, one of our 
most important social institutions; after filling our fair land 
with hideous barbarians, we find the barren result of our 
labors to be an increase in the profits of our bitterest foes, 
whose only sympathy with us is through the pocket. Oh! 
most lame and impotent conclusion! which every one, despite 
the threatening siete of India and Egypt, must hope will 
never be realized. So much for the argument of cheap 
cotton. 
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Another prominent argument in favor of this measure is, 
that at present labor is gradually transferred from South 
Carolina to the West, and that this emigration finds its only 
remedy in a corresponding immigration or importation. That 
avery considerable emigration, both of whites and blacks, 
from the Atlantic States to the valley of the Mississippi, 
exists, is undoubtedly true, whether to the injurious extent 
represented, cannot be positively ascertained until 1860. It 
is scarcely greater than in the decade from 1840 to 1850, 
during which period, the slave population of South Carolina in- 
creased from three hundred and twenty-seven thousand and 
thirty eight to three hundred and eighty-four thousand eight 
hundred and eight, being eighteen per cent., notwithstanding 
the great drain upon it. Moving pictures have been drawn 
of mansions crumbling, plantations gone to ruin, &c. &e., 
from want of labor. It hasnot been the fortune of the under- 
signed, in his journeys through the State, to find these state- 
ments substantiated by the facts; on the contrary, prosperity 
is everywhere visible, everywhere lands have risen in value, 
everywhere wealth is accumulating, and were it not for the 
draft upon our resources by the summer absenteeism, the in- 
vested capital would be immense. 

Certainly no portion of the United States has developed 
more rapidly and solidly than the valley of the French Broad 
since the attention of summer travellers has been turned in 
that direction. But suppose the fact to be as stated, that this 
industrial exhaustion really exists. Does the revival of the 
slave-trade offer a remedy? The agricultural staples of South 
Carolina are three—rice, Sea Island cotton, and upland cotton. 
The rice cultivation is confined to a small strip of territory, 
commencing with Cape Fear and ending with certain rivers 
in Georgia. The crop is not very great compared with the 
general production of breadstuifs among the nations with 
whom we are in commercial communication ; it is not a neces- 
sary of life, but belongs rather to the class of semi-luxuries; 
it is not a subject of speculation, and each individual con- 
sumer requires but little; no one ever curtails his consumption 
on account of the increase in price. Owing to these circum- 
stances, and the superior quality of the Carolina article, it is 
a real monopoly, as is proved by the high price of rice lands. 
The cost of the item of labor is therefore a matter of compara- 
tive indifference to the planter; the consumer, not he, pays 
for it. It is not patented that any one will move West to 
cultivate this staple cheaper than here, simply because similar 
lands are not to be obtained there. This staple then stands 
aloof from the present question an indifferent spectator. The 
next is Sea Island cotton, which occupies, in all essential fea- 
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tures, the same position as rice. The territory suitable for its 
cultivation, being limited to a few islands along the coast, is 
absolutely without a rival, unless we except Algiers, whieh, 
as yet, has been an experiment, and a very sickly one. The 
idea of moving deowhaed to cultivate this staple is conse- 
quently preposterous; it always has been, and always will be 
a monopoly. Its use is confined to manufactures of luxury. 
As the old distinctions of birth, rank, and intellect, havin 
lost their political influence, disappear socially under the jeak- 
ousy of commerce, wealth alone will be desirable, and par- 
venus, but more particularly their females, will be anxious to 
assert its privileges by a display of extravagance, especially 
since from the equal subdivision of property among heirs, and 
the universal extravagance of the second generation, it is 
nearly impossible to transmit riehes to posterity. This state 
of things leads directly to great extravagance in dress ; such 
has long been the case at the North, and the same fate is re- 
served for Western Europe. Now Sea Island cotton is almost 
entirely consumed in ministering to this vanity, and as it in- 
creases and its base widens (such is the tendeney of modern 
equality) so will the demand for this staple increase. The 
cost of labor is therefore a matter of indifference to the plan- 
ter, as it is paid eventually by those to whom such an item of 
expense would be trifling. We hear no talk of sea island 
deserted, and there is still less prospect of such an event in 
the future. Indeed there are no evils to apprehend for this. 
class of our population, except those which result from exces- 
sive wealth. 

The last staple is upland cotton, and it must be here that 
this ruin is visible, if it exist at all. Leaving to others the 
task of making a diagnosis of the disease under which the 
body politic is said to labor, let us inquire what has preduced 
this emigration of slaves. The elements of price are three: 
first, the passive element of production, viz: land and its inci- 
dent; second, the active element of production, viz: labor and 
its incidents; and third, transportation. If capital flow to the 
West it must be because some one of these elements is more 
efficient there than here. It cannot bethe third; transportation 
is no cheaper there than here, but the contrary. Neither can 
it be the second, for aslave is as efficient here as there, nor is 
there any labor-saving machinery known to them, the use of 
which is debarred to us. The advantage, then, which causes 
the scale to preponderate in their favor must be connected 
with the first element, viz: the land; and it is undoubtedly 
true that in a considerable portion of the Southwest a given 
quantity of land will produce a greater amount of cotton, 
owing partly to its virgin soil, partly to its greater naturak 
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adaptation to this plant. Having thus ascertained the cause 
of this transfer of capital, the question is, will the revival of 
the slave-trade afford a remedy. It must be premised that 
the importation of Africans, by destroying the bond of affec- 
tion which attaches the master to his slave, will render this 
species of property more mobile and sensitive to the call of 
profitable investment. Now the revival of the slave-trade 
will be without influence on the first element: it will neither 
make the land in South Carolina more fertile, nor that on the 
Red River less so ; hence this element will remain unaffected. 
Neither will it affect greatly the third element, transportation. 
It will by supposition affect the second: it will render negroes 
cheaper all over the South. But this is not sufficient, it is 
the relative not the absolute effect that is desired; it must 
render them cheaper here than there to restore the balance 
which we are said to have lost. Willit? The cost of trans- 
porting aslave from Guinea to New Orleans will be no greater 
than to Charleston. No reason can be given why it should 
be, and none exists. The first and third elements, then, will re- 
main as they were before; the second will be affected, but 
not unequally, and the same inequality in the first element 
which causes the transfer of capital now, will continue to do 
so then. The slave-trade then will not afford a remedy. 
Is there, therefore, none? Far from it. Time itself will 
eventually rectify the evil, by the joint process of raising the 
lands of the West to their proper value and by wearing them 
out. 

The equality between the cotton lands and the rice lands 
in Carolina has been restored in this manner, so that there is 
now no emigration from one to the other. But there is an- 
other remedy much more worthy of a statesman’s ambition, 
which consists in rendering any one, or all three of the ele- 
ments of price more eflicient at home. Take the first ele- 
ment: can the production of land of certain natural fertility 
be increased profitably tothe owner? The reply to this ques- 
tion has been developed into a great science, owing to the 
very necessity of which complaint is now made, the problem 
being with a given amount of land and labor to increase the 
production, and nations vie with each other in attaining satis- 
factory solutions; improvement is rarely attempted on virgin 
lands, but we have reached the point when such improve- 
ment is required and will be profitable, as is evidenced by 
the formation of agricultural societies, and other steps lately 
taken in this direction; a vigorous impulse only is needed to 
stimulate an individual activity which would cause through- 
out the State two blades of grass to grow where only one 
grew before. The undersigned has been informed that an 
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experiment me made in Edgefield has caused land once 
e 


considered worthless to be ranked now among the best in the 
district. Nor are such experiments costly, the most power- 
ful agent—the intellect—existing already, but in a state of 
inactivity. This is; moreover, the true road to national wealth; 
an increase in the amount of labor may be merely transitory — 
it may take to itself wings and fly away, but the improve- 
ment of land becomes a part of the land itself; it is perma- 
nent and can never escape. As the first so is the second ele- 
ment susceptible of infinite improvement. Educate the slave 
to efficiency; teach him that it is his interest to cultivate 
properly the estate, which supports him and his master alike; 
make the Carolina slave in his position of life what the Caro- 
lina freeman aspires to be in his; preserve him from the con- 
tamination of native Africa vice and idleness; furnish him 
with the best agricultural implements suited to his ca sa 
let science and ingenuity aid his physical power ond e- 
rate intellect, and a great step will be taken in restoring the 
balance of productiveness. It is needless to say that the re- 
vival of the slave-trade, filling the land with stupid and igno- 
rant laborers, would be an absolute bar to any improvement 
of this sort. The third element is equally susceptible with 
the others of improvement by extending the means of com- 
munication, and by increasing, through economy and energy 
in the administration, the efficiency of those already in exist- 
ence. But it is scarcely necessary, in this age of railroads, to 
dwell upon the advantage of cheap transportation. It thus 
appears that the revival of the slave-trade would not remedy 
the evil here complained of, but would rather aggravate it 
by preventing the adoption of really eflicient measures. 
Another argument ee been used in respectable quarters 
which is approached with reluctance, and considered only 
because its ait tendency imposes the duty of meeting 
it directly and promptly. It is said that this measure is for 
the advantage of the poor non-slaveholder, and hinted that 
the opposition to it springs from a determination on the part 
of slaveholders to prevent the participation by their poor fellow- 
citizens in the enjoyment of this description of property, and 
to maintain a species of slave aristocracy. any of those 
who advocate the measure would doubtless repudiate with 
horror such an argument, reiterating in substance, as it does, 
the most offensive slander of the abolition press; but as it 
has been used once, so it will probably be used again, if ne- 
cessary te success. The effect is to vo the non-slavehold- 
ers in opposition to the slaveholders, and to generate that 
worst of contests, one of property. Of all arguments ad- 
vanced this is at once the weakest and the most dangerous. : 
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It-is said that the price of labor will be reduced, and hence 
the poor non-slaveholder can purchase a negro. If the non- 
slaveholder is poor he has no source of wealth but his own labor; 
yet the very argument admits that the effect of the slave- 
trade will be to cheapen labor. In proportion, then, as the 
labor to be bought is cheapened, so, also, will be cheapened 
the labor that is to buy; and though the article to be pur- 
chased costs only half as much, qt the capacity of the poor 
non-slaveholder to purchase will be only half as great. It 
would require an exceeding ingenuity to show how his sitn- 
ation has been improved. e argument, however, will 
doubtless have a certain degree of weight with those for 
whom it was intended, and must be met there. If, then, the 
slaveholders would lose, and the poor non slaveholder would 
not gain, who would? The remaining class is rich non-slave- 
holders, and since this is a very small portion of the commu- 
nity, it is needless to discuss the propriety of sacrificing nine- 
tenths to the other one. 





ART. V.—ORIENTAL SIBERIA AND TARTARY. 


Mr. Arxiyson has recently given to the public a record of 
his seven years’ explorations and adventures in Siberia, Tar- 
tary, and Central Asia, and the narrative is one of so much 
interest that we determine upon a review and analysis of it 
for the benefit of our readers.* 

The writer’s object was to sketch the scenery of this wild 
and almost unexplored region—in doing which, about forty 
thousand miles were traveled over, and points were visited 
never before seen by the eye of any European. A portfolio 
of over five hundred pictures is the result. 

One of the first points of interest reached by our traveler 
is Outkinskoi, the region of the iron mines. Here are built 
most of the vessels which are engaged in transporting the iron 
and other products of the Ural mountains to St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, and the fair of Novgorod. Thirty-six of these barks 
were being loaded with bar and sheet-iron, of which they 
carried about one hundred and fifty tons each. About four 
thousand men were employed in the village, in pulling upon 
ship-board the large guns, shot, shell, &c., manufactured in 
the south Oural, and destined for Sevastopol. The character 
of the vessels, and the mode of launching them, is thus de- 
scribed : 





* Oriental and Western Siberia, by Thomas Witlam Atkinson, with a map 
and numerous illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1858. 
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“The barks are built on the bank of the Tchoussowaia with their 
sides to the stream; they are flat-bottomed, with straight sides, one 
hundred and twenty-five feet long, have a breadth of twenty-five feet, 
and are from eight to nine feet deep; the head and stern are formed 
by a sort of obtuse angle, the ribs of birch-trees selected for the pur- 
pose, and the planking of deal: there is not a nail or iron bolt im 
them, they being put together with wooden pins; and they must be 
built the year before they are launched. The decks are formed with 
strong boards framed together, but not fastened to the bark; a pre- 
caution absolutely necessary, as they are often sunk in deep water after 
striking the rocks. When this happens, the deck floats, by which the 
men are sayed. Each bark, whose cargo has a weight of nine thou- 
sand poods, requires thirty-five men to direct it; and one with a cargo 
of ten thousand poods has a crew of forty men. Oars, usually of 
forty-five to fifty feet long, with strong and broad blades, guide it at 
the head and stern, and a man stands upon a raised platform in the 
middle to look out and direct its course. 

“T saw several of these vessels launched: it was a curious spectacle. 
On the top of the craft there were about twelve men; two gave, or 
rather sang, the words of command, which were followed by the others. 
About four hundred men and numbers of women stood ready with 
long poles to push the vessel towards the stream, which was done 
most lustily, all singing a chorus, and each verse bringing the vessel 
nearer the water. The first I saw launched occupied more than three 
hours, much of the physical force of the operators having been spent 
in singing.” 

One of the first pictures of domestic life in Siberia with 
which we are presented, furnishes no mean idea of the civiliza- 
tion to which the better classes have reached. At the house 
of the director of the works, Mr. Anderson is entertained 
with several varieties of wine, including bottle after bottle of 
champagne, for which this worthy seemed to have no ordi- 
nary relish. Every good housewife here makes, from the 
abundant wild fruits, several sorts of cordial, (nalifka,) of the 
color of claret, but very superior. The Siberian breakfast is 
described as consisting of fish-pasty, meat, game, tarts made 
of preserved wild strawberries, with plenty of nalifka. 

On bidding adieu at this hospitable house the host advanced 
and kissed him three times. This our traveller reciprocates 
by kissing the hand of the hostess, who in return kisses him 
on the cheek, as do also the family, including the young 
ladies—a very pleasant exercise. The narrative continues: 


“We started a little before eight o’clock to ride through a Siberian 
or Ouralian forest, as this part of the Tchoussowaia is in Europe. My 
friend’s tarantass was a light carriage placed on four wheels, and four 
long poles which rest on the axle-trees; thus it is rendered elastic 
(patent axles and springs would be useless in this region.) To make 
it more comfortable, a quantity of straw was put into the bottom, 
covered with a rug, and several pillows were placed at the back. 
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“To this machine we had six horses, four yoked to it, managed by a 
driver sitting in front, while a boy had charge of the two leaders. The 
speed at which we started was kept up through the village to the foot 
of a steep hill, where commenced the toils of a forest drive. A more 
wild and gloomy road I had never entered upon. The first hour we had 
daylight, and then a dusky twilight, gradually shading into darkness, 
crept over everything. In some parts of our road I saw magnificent pine 
trees, that might be called giants of the forest: there they stood in all 
their vigor and strength, bidding defiance to the storm; others were 
observed which, like these, had once equally defied the tempest, but 
now showed the marks of lightning in their shattered limbs, which 
trembled with every blast. Hundreds lay around in all stages of de- 
cay, convincing proofs of the ravages of time, while young plants and 
saplings were growing of every age, from a seedling to a tree.” 

Some sporting adventures are recorded. The repchick or 
tree partridge is shot upon the branches of the trees. The 
sportsman attracts the birds by the use of a shrill whistle, 
formed from a quill, with which he imitates their own notes, 
and thus calls them to the snare. 

The following unique method of treating fever is practised 
by the physicians of the country. We know of nothing similar, 
except the early treatment of yellow fever in New Orleans : 

“In due time the bath was got ready, to which I was carried by 
two sturdy Cossacks. Having laid aside my last clothing, the body- 
guard placed me on the top shelf of the bath-room, within an inch of 
the furnace, if I may so call it, and there steamed me till I thought my 
individuality well-nmigh gone. After about forty minutes of drubbin 
and flogging with a bundle of birch twigs, leaf and all, till E had 
attained the true color of a well-done crawfish, | was taken out, and 
treated to a pail of cold water, dashed over me from head to foot, that 
fairly electrified me. I found myself quite exhausted and helpless, in 
which condition I was carried back to bed. I had scarcely lain down ten 
minutes when a Cossack entered with a bottle of physic of some kind 
or other, large enough, apparently, to supply a regiment. The doctor 
followed instead of preceding the apothecary, and instantly gave me a 
dose. Seeing that | survived the experiment, he ordered the man in 
attendance to repeat it every two hours during the night. Thanks to the 
Russian bath, and possibly the quantity of medicine I had to swallow, 
the fever was forced, after a struggle of eight days, to beat a retreat.” 


To our friends resident on what is called the “coast” near 
New Orleans, or on the gulf shores of Florida, and indeed in 
not a few other localities of the sunny South, we recommend 
the following mode of protecting themselves from the rava- 

es of that most insidious and wicked of the insect tribe— 
the musguito—hoping that their experiments will be more 
successful than that of our traveler: 


“I have tried various means to keep them ata distance in vain. 
The last plan I adopted is one much used by the woodmen: it con- 
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sists of a small sheet-iron box, seven inches long, four wide, and five 
deep, with small holes pierced in the bottom. This is secured to a 
leather strap, which passes over the shoulder, and lets it hang down 
like a soldier’s cartridge-box at the back of the hip. Some hot charcoal 
is placed in the bottom, and upon this moist decayed wood, which 
smoulders and keeps up a cloud of smoke that drives off the blood- 
thirsty insects. Although successful enough, I soon found that it was, 
if anything, a little worse than the evil it was intended to avert. In- 
deed, the continued smoke affected my eyes to such a degree that I 
could not see to sketch: many of the woodmen suffer from the same 
cause. I was obliged, therefore, to abandon the smoking process, at 
the risk of being devoured.” 


Recurring again to the mineral treasures of the Ural moun- 
tains, our author pauses at the town of Tagilsk, the principal 
Zavod of the Demidoff family. It has a population of about 
twenty-five thousand souls, with many elegant buildings. 
Here is conducted the administration of the mines, requirin 
capacious hospitals, excellent schools, vast warehouses aod 
numerous stores. The mining machinery is on the most 
approved and expensive scale, and much of it is from the best 
establishments of England. The most liberal and enlightened 
views prevailinthe management. The native youth are edu- 
cated by the proprietor, when exhibiting talent, in the highest 
branches of the arts and sciences, being often sent to France 
and England, with the most ample means at their control. 
To some he has given their freedom, and many have acquired 
large wealth. Eminent scientific men from Europe have also 
been employed in surveys. 

Both iron and copper are worked at Tagilsk on an extensive 
scale. On the top and sides of a high hill, in the vicinity, 
magnetic iron ore has been extracted from a remote period. 
An inexhaustible supply is found in a small valley beyond— 
the mass being eighty feet in thickness and four hundred feet 
in length. Near by are situated the copper mines, having 
shafts three ersdiied feet in depth, which have been profitably 
worked since 1812. The most singular and beautiful product 
of these mines is the malachite, which can be applied to the 
manufacture of so many articles of ornament, of varied color 
and beauty. The doors, vases, &c., made from it, attracted 
great admiration at the London Exhibition of 1851. The 
whole mass of this metallic stalagmite is estimated at seven 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds, valued at near a mil- 
lion of dollars. Sir R. I. Marchison, who visited the spot, 
considers the malachite as being the result of copper solution, 
emanating from all the porous, loose, surrounding mass, and 
trickling through upon the subjacent solid rock, to form, in a 
series of ages, this wonderful subterranean incrustation. 
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Says the author : 


“Formerly was carried on in Tagilsk a large manufactory of sheet- 
iron articles, such as oval tables, boxes, large and small, tea-trays, and 
various other wares. This was at one time a very important branch 
in the works, as these articles were almost indispensable in every 
Siberian dwelling. The Demidoffs were ever in advance of the age in 
which they lived. They saw the great advantage that would accrue 
by educating their workmen, and giving them a knowledge of the fine 
arts, There was a school of ee x in Nijne Tagilsk seventy years 
ago. Several men from Nijne Tagilsk were sent into Italy, and placed 
with eminent artists, under whom they studied for several years; some 
possessed considerable talent, and returned home fully qualified to im- 

art their knowledge to others. I have seen five or six oval tables, 
four feet six inches long, painted by them, that would do credit to any 
establishment in Europe at the present day. 

“Most probably they got the art of japanning from the Chinese : 
the process is accomplished with a composition that resists the action 
of hot water, and many of their early works are still perfect.” 


Demidoff, who was sent to examine this region in 1702 by 
Peter the Great, is esteemed the founder of the mineral works 
of the Oural. The family castle is on a magnificent scale. 
The rooms and halls are embellished in the most gorgeous 
manner, including the richest fresco paintings. It is now 
kept up for the gratuitous accommodation of travelers. Here 
they may take up their abode with welcome, and find the 
table crowned with the most excellent fare, and the richest 
wines. Near the castle is a very imposing leaning tower, 
having a subterranean passage where formerly tugitives from 
Tobolsk were concealed, in order to be employed in the mines. 

The manufacture of painted iron is carried on largely at 
this Zavod, and finds its way to every part of Siberia; and, 
also, a peculiar kind of iron-bound wooden boxes, necessary 
in every cottage. Rifles, too, are largely produced, which, 
though rough, are very durable and certain. 

Ekaterineburg is the capital of the Oural. Here are con- 
gregated merchants and miners of great fortunes and enlight- 
enment. The mansions are equal to the best of Europe, and 
are furnished luxuriously. Choice conservatories, with rare 
tropical plants, abound. In the center of this town are the 

overnment mechanical works, built upon an enormous scale— 
the whole arrangement of which has been conducted, without 
regard to wrpenees under the superintendence of an English 
engineer. He executed all of the excellent machinery of the 
mint, in which copper money, to a large extent, is coined an- 
nually, and sent into Russia. The furnace, for smelting gold, 
receives all the precious metals found in the Oural; they are 
then smelted and cast into bars, and sent to St. Petersburg. 
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Near these works stands the building where jaspers, porphy- 
ries, aventurine, and other stones of the mountains are wrought 
into columns, pedestals, vases, and tables, unrivalled in work- 
manship in ancient or modern times. Water-power and peas- 
ant labor are used. The jaspers are of every variety, color, 
and richness. TabJes are made from them, inlaid with colored 
stones, imitating birds, flowers, and foliage. A single table 
was seen which had required the labor of five men for six 
years—a circumstance not uncommon. Of course, this could 
only be done in a country where labor is cheap. The most 
expert and skillful workmen, who, in Europe, might amass 
enormous amounts, receive here but four shillings a month 
and their bread. The following scale of wages is truly ex- 
traordinary, and shows a condition to which African slavery 
does not furnish the parallel ; 


First class workman, per month....... cccccccces Ob. OMe 
Second class “ 8 ad 6} mitnde @ b.0.0 TE ae 
Third class “ ph POE POPPE OEE 1 10 
Fourth class, and boys “ on 8 4 Adie Ceogeen s ; 11 


with black bread. 


“A traveler from the most civilized parts of Europe, who should 
come here to gratify his curiosity, would not find a very remarkable 
difference between the style of living in this region among the wealthy 
and that of the same class in hisown country. He would find the ladies 
handsomely clad in dresses made from the best products of the looms 
of France and England, and would be welcomed at the fireside, and ov 
all occasions, with a generous hospitality seldom met with elsewhere. 
If asked to dinner, he would find placed on the board a repast that 
would not disgrace the best hotels of the same countries. Fish and 
game of every kind are most abundant here, and luxuries from far dis- 
tant regions are not wanting. Wines of the finest quality, and in 
great variety, are ever found at their tables, the only drawback to 
comfort being the quantity of champagne the traveler is obliged to 
drink. 

“Their balls are elegant, and conducted with great propriety, and 
they dance well. The elder members of society spend their time at 
cards, risking much money in this way.” 


Among the precious stones of the Oural are amethysts, eme- 
ralds, tourmalin, &c. The first emeralds were discovered by 
some children a quarter of a century since, and used as play- 
things for a time, but were afterwards worked and found to 
be of great beauty and value. These stones, wherever found, 
are the property of the Crown, but were, nevertheless, taken 
by stealth into Sarg t and sold. A German lady appear- 
ing with them at the Russian Court they attracted the Em- 
press’ attention. The story then came out, which resulted in 
the ruin of many parties. The amethysts are more brilliant 
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and valuable than those of Brazil. Rare crystals of beryl are 
found, and chrysoberyl, which is cut into beautiful gems. 
Crystals of topaz six inches long, perfectly transparent, have 
been found, and sold at great prices. The rose tourmalin is 
rare, but the smoke topaz is frequently met with. Aquama- 
rina is found in eastern Siberia, and is cut into bracelets, 
brooches, &c., of superb oma and rich value. <A vari- 
ety of beautiful products besides gems and seals, result fron 
the labor of the workmen on these precious minerals. To 
refer again, however, to the more homely and useful works 
of this region: 


“Verkne Issetzskoi Zavod, about three versts from Ekaterineburg, 
belongs to the Yakovlif family, and here resides the chief director of 
the whole of their vast mining property. These works have long been 
celebrated for the quality of » Lane, mi which stands unrivaled. This 
Zavod has the appearance of a considerable town, with its large fur- 
naces, churches, and other buildings. There is one enormous pile, in 
which are all the offices for the administration of this vast mining proper- 
ty; beneath are large warehouses for iron and other produce. Here are 
blast-furnaces for smelting the ore, for forging-mills, tilting-mills, and 
rolling-mills for bar and sheet-iron, including every process until finished 
for the market, and each department is admirably managed. 

“The sheet-iron made in this Zavod, and at some of the other works 
belonging to it, surpasses all other productions of the kind either in the 
Oural or elsewhere. It is rolled for various purposes—for covering the 
roofs of houses, for sheet-iron stoves, also for the manufacture of a 
variety of utensils. The metal is of so excellent a quality that 

have seen it rolled as thin as post paper, without either crack or 
blemish, and with a jet black polish. An enormous quantity of the 
various sorts of this manufacture is sent to America, where it is most 
extensively used.” 


Ziataoust is the Birmingham of the Oural, where are fabri- 
eated enormous quantities of military arms. Here was at 
one time produced the Damascene blades, the result of the 
science and genius of General Anossoff, but since his decease 
they cannot be made. He was for many years in charge of 
the works: 


“During this long period the General had turned his attention to 
the ancient art of damascening arms, which hed long been lost in 
Europe; and he, by indefatigable zeal, with much skill succeded in 
rescuing this long-lost art from oblivion. Being placed on the confines 
of Asia, where damask blades are still held im high estimation, he had 
opportunities of seeing sabres, ataghans, and daggers, of great value, 
which some of the Asiatic chiefs still possess; also of procuring speci- 
mens through the aid of the caravans from Khiva, Bokhara, and evea 
India. Added to this, General Perroffsky, the Governor of Orenburg, 
and commander-in-chief of the army in this region, had one of the 
rarest private collections of ancient and modern arms in the world, 
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and with a liberality which so truly characterizes a great mind, placed 
it at the disposal of Anossoff. Select examples were taken to Zlataoust, 
their material and fabrication studied with untiring assiduity, and 
chemical experiments resorted to, until, step by step, and after years 
of toil, damascene sabres and arms were produced, perhaps unequaled 
even in ancient, certainly never approached in modern times.” 


The following interesting reference to the goid region in 
the vicinity is worthy of being extracted: 


“In the year 1824, the Emperor, Alexander the First, visited the 
Oural and the different Zavods belonging to the crown and to private 
persons. The gold mines also received some of his majesty’s attention, 
this region in particular, as large pieces had not been found in any 
other place. Lumps of fifteen pounds weight are unquestionably 
worth digging for, and perhaps this induced the emperor to excavate 
for gold in a part of the mine with his own hands. After digging and 
delving for somewhat more than an hour, his imperial majesty’s arms 
intimated that wielding the pickaxe and shovel was physically more 
laborious than holding the sceptre. He gave up, having thrown out 
a quantity of sand from which some gold was washed in small grains. 
A workman continued the excavation, and at the depth of two feet 
below where his majesty left off digging, found a lump weighing 
twenty-four pounds sixty-eight zolotniks. To commemorate the event, 
and point out the exact spot on which his imperial majesty labored 
as a gold-digger, a small pyramid was erected. 

“These mines continued to be worked with great success for many 
years.” 


But we have not time to follow the author in his visit to 
the chief mining seats of this Australian or Californian region 
of the Russian empire, and can only regret that he has ne- 
glected to furnish us with many statistical tables that would 
have been interesting and useful. Viewing everything with 
the eye of an artist, and chiefly concerned about mountains, 
hill-tops, valleys, forests, ruins, etc., he disappoints us very 
often in the meagreness of his references to the institutions, 
enustoms, and social life of the remarkable people whom he 
visited. On this account the reader grows very often weary, 
and is inclined to nod over details which with anatomical 

recision are spread over page after page of the narrative. 

e hurry through several chapters on this account. 

In regard to the silver mines at Zirianovsky, a remark or 
two may be made. The ores are exceedingly rich, and are 
reached at depths varying at places from two hundred and 
eighty to four hundred and ninety feet. The absence of any 
sufficient draining machinery renders the working of these 
mines difficult. The ore is transported five hundred miles to 
be smelted, and more than two thousand horses are used for 
the purpose. 
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The Kirghis are one of the roving tribes of the eastern 
steppes. ey possess immense herds of sheep, horses, goats, 
oa camels. The yourt, or dwelling, of the great chiefs are 
formed of willow trellis work, put together with strips of skin, 
made into compartments which fold up. It is a circular strue- 
ture, having a dome which reaches at the greatest a height 
of twelve feet. The roof is of sheets made of wool and 
camel’s hair. A small aperture in the trellis work forms the 
doorway. Fires are made in the centre of the yourt on the 
ground. All around stand boxes of clothing, pieces of Chi- 
nese silk, tea, dried fruits, ambas or small squares of silver, 
ete. Above these boxes are bales of Persian carpets, often 
of great beauty and value. The leathern sack used for the 
manufacture of a peculiar species of drink called houmia, is 
an important part of the furniture of every yourt. The 
koumis is Seodanal by the agitation and fermentation of 
mares’ milk, which process occupies about two weeks. It is 
drank in quantities by the wealthy, as a man must have a 
large stud of brood mares to afford a corresponding consump- 
tion of this beverage. Almost every Kirghis has a koumis 
bottle siung to his saddle in summer, which he loses no op- 
portunity of replenishing at every aoul he visits. In the 
tents Chinese bowls, beautifully painted, are used for drink- 
ing this beverage, and it is considered impolite in the guest 
not to exhaust the contents, which in general is about three 
ints. 

. The horse trappings of the Kirghis chiefs are singularly 
costly and magnificent. The saddle is placed upon bales of 
carpets. Decorations of silver, etc., abound. The battle-axe 
is also splendidly inlaid, and is a very formidable weapon. 
The following sketch of a scene in the pastoral life of the 
Kirghis is furnished by Mr. Atkinson: 


“ All were out with the dawn, and then commenced a scene in 
pastoral life highly interesting to me. I had left the yourt and looked 
around in every direction, but beheld only a mass of living animals. 
The whole of the herds are brought to the aoul at night, where they 
are most carefully guarded by watchmen and dogs placed in every di- 
rection, rendering it almost impossible to enter any aoul without detec- 
tion. In my childhood I lived in localities where there were many 
horses and cattle, and used to think a flock of five or six hundred 
sheep a large one, but was now astonished by the numbers before and 
around me. The noise at first was almost intolerable: there was the 
sharp cry of the camels, the neighing of the horses, the bellowing of 
the bulls, the bleating of the sheep and goats, the barking of the dogs, 
and the shouting of the men—a very Babel. I counted one hundred 
and six camels, including their young; there were more than two 
thousand horses, one thousand oxen and cows, and six thousand sheep 
and goats. Even these, large as the number may appear, were far 
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short of the total number of animals belonging to the patriarch chief ; 
he had two other aouls, at each of which there were one thousand 
horses and other cattle. Women were busy milking the cows, and 
the men were preparing to drive these vast herds to their pastures. 
The horses and camels are driven to the greatest distance—as much 
as ten and fifteen versts; the oxen come next, and the sheap remain 
nearest the aowl, but these ramble five or six versts away. It was, 
indeed, a wonderful sight when they were marched off in different 
directions, spreadiug Ceashese out in living streams as they moved 
slowly along the steppe.” 


The aouls are exceedingly subject to attacks from formid- 
able and roving bands of robbers, which renders it necessary 
to keep up at all times almost the discipline or the military 
camp. One of these attacks is thus referred to: 


“ About two o’clock in the morning the whole aoul became a scene 
of intense alarm and confusion. en lying on the ground every 
thing is more distinctly heard than when sleeping even a little above 
it, and I was awoke by a great noise, which appeared to come from 
some subterranean cavern. At first I thought it was the rumbling of 
an earthquake, and instantly sat upright; the sound rolled on, ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer; presently it passed and the earth shook : 
it was the whole herd of horses dashing past at full gallop. Now 
came shrieks and the shouting of men, from which | at once knew 
that robbers had invaded the aou/. It was but the work of a moment 
to seize the rifle standing close to my head and rush out of the yourt, 
when I beheld the Kirghis, with their battle-axes in their hands, spring 
upon their horses, and dash off toward the place where we heard the 
shouting. The herds were galloping furiously round the aouw/, and the 
Cossacks were out with their muskets in their hands; in short, it was a 
scene of terrible confusion. Old Mahomed was shouting with all his 
might; the women and children were shrieking and running from yourt 
to yourt; nor could we see what was going on in the distance. 
Presently we heard the sound of horses galloping toward us, but 
whether friends or foes we knew not; in less than two minutes a dark 
mass rushed past at full gallop, about twenty paces distant, yelling 
forth shouts of defiance. I could distinguish, for an instant, the heads 
of men through the gloom, and the women shrieked out ‘the rob- 
bers;’ in a moment five balls whistled after them; there was a 
scream from a horse, but we could hear that they galloped on. 
Presently our Kirghis went past in pursuit, by which time two Cos- 
sacks were mounted, and off also. 

“There were not less than twenty men on the track of these rob- 
bers, who were somewhat encumbered by the horses they had caught, 
and others they were driving off. After riding about a verst the 
Kirghis came up to them, when they discovered that the banditti were 
three times their number, and prepared to defend their booty. Our 
friends were now obliged to beat a retreat, having no chance against 
such odds, It was our arms that frightened these villians, or they 
would no doubt have returned, and made another attack on the aou/, 
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I deeply regretted it was not daylight; had it been so, some of these 
desperate fellows would have bit the dust, as they passed in one thick 
mass within pistol-shot, and the rifles would have brought them down 
at a long distance. There was no more sleeping after this; all were on 
the alert, and the women and children much frightened. It was sup- 
posed that the rascals had got more than a hundred horses.” 


The reader will forgive us for one more extract, which de- 
acribes a Kirghis ball: 


“The ball was given by a merchant, and the whole society of this 
little town mustered to do him honor. There were about fifty persons 
present, perhaps three or four more ladies than gentlemen ; some gayly 
dressed in Chinese silks, splendid in color, although I can not say 
much for the taste in the selection. When standing together they 
looked like a bed of tulips. There was one lady sixty years old, who 
was dressed like a young girl of twenty. Her head was bedecked on 
one side with white cut-glass beads, on the other with green glass 
drops, most probably intended for chandeliers. On her neck she wore 
a chain, with a large square brooch suspended from it, also of green 
glass. She had bracelets on her arms studded with yellow giass, and 
round her waist a girdle with the same material. With her pink 
dress, gray gloves, yellow shoes, and decorations, she was one of the 
most curiously costumed ladies I ever met. 

“Shortly after our arrival I remarked that the ladies took possession 
of one room, sitting round it without speaking a word. This was a 
most extraordinary scene—a social phenomenon never heard of. I 
mentioned it to my friend, and inquired if it was usual; he replied, 
‘No, not when at home, as their husbands can testify.” These gentle- 
men were in another room, preparing for the dance by frequent — 
cation either to wine or Siberian nalifka; they were noisy enough. The 
music struck up, when a lady and gentleman came forward and danced a 
Russian dance beautifully, representing the caprice of two lovers. After 
this came a quadrille, and then Marie Jvanovna and a Cossack officer 
performed a Cossack dance, in which both were inimitable. There 
are, indeed, few young girls who could in this accomplishment have 
excelled this old lady of sixty; I have never seen her equal. The 
ball continued; many persons danced well, but not one could make 
any approach to Marie Ivanovna. The evening ended with an ex- 
cellent supper, in which our hostess displayed unbounded hospitality. 
Here was no stiffness or ceremony; the company had met together 
to enjoy themselves, and all appeared quite happy.” 


Barnaoul is the centre for the administration of the mines 
of the Altai. It is a town of some size and pretensions 
for Siberia. The silver smelting works are ona far scale, 
and are administered upon scientific principles, the Russian 
mining ye ereeen being among the best in the world. The 
product of these mines is annually about nine thousand 
pounds of silver, and that of all the mines of the Altai thirty- 
six thousand pounds. To obtain such results nearly two mil- 
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lion pounds of lead were a go Much of the lead ore 


is native. All the gold of Siberia must be sent to Barnaoul | 
to be smelted, except such as is obtained in the Yablonay 
mountains. The government is the proprietor of most of the 
mines. In eastern Siberia the gold washings last from May 
to September, when the workmen are paid off and return to 
their homes, often one thousand miles distant. At Barnaoul 
the gold is smelted and cast into bars, to be forwarded to the 
capital. Six caravans leave this town every year loaded with 
the precious metals, and guarded by soldiers. The silver of 
the Altai contains small quantities of gold and copper, which 
are extracted at the St. Petersburg mint. e greatest 
quantity of gold obtained in Siberia in any one year was 
about seventy-five thousand Russian pounds; but much of 
the gold region is yet unexplored. Barnaoul has a popula- 
tion of about ten thousand. The mining population are in 
general cleanly, healthy, and surrounded with er com- 
forts. Provisions are very low, as the following exhibit will 
establish : 

White flour per pood of 36 Ibs. English, 3s. 4d. 

Black or rye flour 1 wa 

And sometimes ” “ Bed 

Beef from 2s. to 3s. 2d. for 36 Ibs. 

Nilma, or white salmon, 6s. for 36 lbs. 

Sterlett, 9s. for 36 lbs. 

Other fish, 2s. 6d. for 36 Ibs. 

Grouse, 6d. a pair; repehicks or tree-patridge, 3d. to 4d. a pair. 

Fresh eggs, ls. per hundred. 

Black currants, 2 gallons for 6d. 


Red currants, : 5d. 
Raspberries, - 8d. 
Strawberries, 8d. 
Bilberries, « 4d. 


We must, however, conclude our hasty references to the 
work of Mr. Atkinson with a single picture of Tartar life, 
which possesses so many striking features: 


“ Our escort guided us to a large yourt with a long spear stuck into 
the ground at the door, and a long tuft of black horse-hair was hang- 
ing from beneath its glittering head. A fine tall man met us at the 
door. He caught the reins of my bridle, gave me his hand to enable 
me to dismount, and led me into the yourt. 

“This was Sultan Baspasihan, who welcomed me into his dwelling. 
He was a strong, ruddy-faced man, dressed in a black velvet kalat 
edged with sable, and wore a deep crimson shawl round his waist; on 
his head was a red cloth conical cap, trimmed with foxskin, with an 
owl’s feather hanging from the top, showing his descent from Genghis 
Khan. A Bokharian carpet had been spread, on which he seated 
me, and then sat down opposite. I invited him to a seat beside me, 
which evidently gave satisfaction. In a few minutes two boys entered, 
bringing in tea and fruit. They were dressed in striped silk kalats, 
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with foxskin caps on their heads, and green shawls round their waists. 
They were his two sons. The sultana was out on a visit to the aowl 
of another sultan, two days’ journey distant. 

“The yourt was a | one, with silk curtains hanging on one side, 
covering the sleeping place—bed it was not. Near to this stood a 
‘bearcoote’ (a large black eagle) and a falcon chained to their perches; 
and I perceived that every person entering the yourt kept at a respect- 
ful distance from the feathered monarch. On the opposite side were 
three kids and two lambs, secured in a small pen. There was a pile 
of boxes and Bokharian carpets behind me, and the large koumis sack 
carefully secured with voilock, Between us and the door sat eight or 
ten Kirghis watching my proceedings with great interest. Outside the 
door were a group of women with their small black eyes intently fixed 
on the stranger. A conversation was carried on between the sultan, 
a Cossack, and Tchuck-a-boi; and by the scrutinizing glances of the 
sultan I soon perceived that I was the subject. My shooting-jacket, 
long boots, and felt hat were matters of interest, but my belt and pis- 
tols formed the great attraction. The sultan wished to examine them. 
Having first removed the caps, I handed one to him; he turned it round 
in every direction, and looked down the barrels. This did not satisfy 
him; he wished to see them fired, and wanted to place a kid for the 
target, probably thinking that so short a weapon would produce no effect. 
Declining his kid, I tore a leaf out of my sketch-book, made a mark in 
the centre, and gave it to the Cossack. He understood my intention, 
split the end of a stick, slipped in the edge of the paper, went out, and 
stuck the stick in the ground some distance from the yourt. The sul- 
tan rose, and all left the dwelling. I followed him out and went to the 
target. Knowing that we were among a very lawless set, I determined 
they should see that even these little implements were dangerous. 
Stepping out fifteen paces, I turned round, cocked my pistol, fired, 
and made a hole in the paper. The sultan and his people evidently 
thought this a trick. He said something to his son, who instantly 
ran off into the yourt aud brought to his father a Chinese wooden 
bowl. This was placed upside down on the stick by his own hand, 
and when he had returned to a place near me, I sent a ball through 
it. The holes were examined with great care; indeed, one man 
placed the bow! on his head, to see where the hole would be marked 
on his forehead. This was sufficiently significant. The people we 
were now among I knew to be greatly dreaded by all the surroundin 
tribes: in short, they are robbers who set at naught the authority of 
China, and carry on their depredations with impunity. 

“On looking round, I noticed that a set of daring fellows had been 
watching my movements ; also, that the fatted sheep had been killed, 
and the repast would soon be given. Two brawny cooks were skim- 
ming the steaming caldron, and other preparations were in progress, 
while numbers of men, women, and children were seated around, 
waiting for the feast. Asa Kirghis banquet is for any European an 
extraordinary event, I shall endeavor to describe one at which I was 
the guest of Sultan Baspasihan. The party were far too numerous to 
be accommodated ir his yourt. A Bokharian carpet was spread out- 
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side, on which he placed me, taking his seat near. A small space in 
front of the sultan was left clear, and around this the men seated 
themselves in circles—the elder, or more distinguished members of the 
tribe, nearest his person : there were more than fifty men, women, and 
children assembled in front of their chief. The boys sat behind the 
men; the women and girls occupied the last place, excepting the 
dogs, who were standing at a short distance, apparently quite as much 
interested as the rest. 

“ When all were seated, two men came into the inner circle, each 
having a cast-iron vessel shaped something like a coffee-pot. One 
approached the sultan, the other myself, and poured warm water upon 
our hands; but each person must provide his own towel. This cere- 
mony was performed for every man, from the sultan to the herdsman. 
The women and the girls were left to do it for themselves. The ab- 
lutions having been performed, the cooks brought in the smoking ves- 
sels—long wooden trays, similar to those used by butchers in London— 
piled up with heaps of boiled mutton, One was placed between the 
sultan and myself, filled with mutton and boiled rice. Each man 
drew his knife from its sheath, dispensing entirely with plates. My 
host seized a fine piece of mutton from the reeking mass, placed it in 
my hand, and then began on his own account. This was the — 
to fall to, and many hands were soon dipped in the other trays. e 
Kirghis who sat nearest the trays selected the things he liked best, 
and, after eating a part, handed it to the man sitting behind; when 
again diminished, this was passed to a third, then to the boys; and, 
having run the gauntlet of all these hands and mouths, the bone 
reaches the women and girls, divested of nearly every particle of food. 
Finally, when these poor creatures have gnawed till nothing is left on 
the bone, it is tossed to the dogs. While the dinner was progressing, 
I observed three little naked urchins creeping up toward our bow! from 
behind the sultan, whose attention was directed to the circles in front. 
Their little eyes anxiously watched his movement, and when sufficiently 
near, their hands clutched a piece of mutton from the tray. They 
then retreated in the same stealthy manner behind a heap of voilocks, 
and devoured the spoil. I saw this repeated two or three times, and 
was highly amused by their cunning. Beyond the women, and sur- 
rounded by a group of dogs, there was a child about four years old, 
sitting with a dry leg-bone of a sheep in its hand. This puzzled me 
at first, till I saw bones thrown among them, when there was a gene- 
ral rush of the canine race. The child was not daunted by their 
growls; his bony weapon fell heavy on their noses, and he frequently 
carried off the spoil. Tn a remarkably short time the sheep had dis- 
appeared, when large bowls of the liquid in which it had been boiled 
were handed round, and drunk with a great relish by the Kirghis. 
The dinner being ended, two men brought the water-vessels, and poured 
the warm liquid over our hands, after which all rose up and went to 
their occupations. 

“The sultan expressed a wish to see our rifles used, and ordered 
three of his men to bring out theirs. I gave them powder and lead, 
and induced them to fire at a target placed at sixty paces distant; each 
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man fired two rounds, but hot one ball touched it. They then re- 
moved ten paces nearer, and one man hit it, to their great joy. A 
Cossack and Tchuck-a-boi next fired, and sent both balls near the 
centre. I now desired one of the Cossacks to place the target at what 
he considered the best long range for their rifles. He stepped off 
two hundred paces—about one hundred and eighty-five yards. The 
sultaif and his Kirghis looked at the distance with utter amazement. 
When the first shot was fired, and the hole pointed out not far from 
the centre, they were astonished. The target was a piece of dark 
voilock, with a piece of white paper seven inches square, pinned on 
the middle. This I have always found much better than a black 
centre. We all fired, and not a ball missed the paper. When the 
sultan saw this, I fancied that it made a strong impression on his 
mind ; the superiority of our arms, and the way they were used, could 
scarcely be without its effect. After this there was a general cleaning 
of arms, to have them in perfect order.” 





ART. VI.—THE MINERALS AND SPRINGS OF ARKANSAS, 


Preparatory to the issue of the first report of the Geological Survey of 
Arkansas, which will appear in October next, Dr. D. D. Owen, in charge of the 
work, has addressed a very interesting letter to the Governor of the State, 
giving an account of his early reconnoisances. 

As the attention of the people of the South is being called to Arkansas more 
and more every day, and as the sources of information in regard to it are more 
meagre than in regard to any other State of the Confederation, we rejoice at 
the liberality which dictates this survey, and give with great pleasure the first 
results of it to our readers, The letter appears in the Arkansas True Democrat. 
The Doctor says: 


“The principal rock formations which I have observed, gts om 
the valleys and beds of the streams in Hot Spring county, and, indeed, 
in that part of Pulaski and Saline counties, over which I have passed, 
are various modifications of aluminous, talcous, and other varieties of 
magnesian slates. Though I have reason to believe that these slates 
occupy very extensive areas in Hot Spring county as well as in Pu- 
laski and Saline counties, though I have found their actual outerop 
only very local and usually in low situations, since they are, to a t 
extent, concealed from view and deeply buried under an extensively 
distributed debris of quartz—usually of the milky variety—intermixed 
with abundance of loose, flinty gravel; both derived from the break- 
ing up and disruption of the silicious quartzore rocks which alternate 
and are superimposed upon the slate formation, and which form the 
great mass of the more elevated ridges. These latter rocks were seen 
to best advantage in the ‘divide’ between Hot Spring and Gulfer 
creeks, where they include beds of the different varieties of hone and 
whetstones for which Hot Spring county is justly celebrated. 

“ Not only the slates, but the whole of these silicious rocks have 
suffered greatly, at one period, from internal convulsions, of which 
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abundant evidence is found in the tilted and highly inclined position 
of the strata; in the fractured and rent condition of the rocks; and 
in the wide-spread detritus that covers up and conceals from view 
much of the parent rock. The cleavage joints and seams, both in the 
slates and quartose formation, are frequently far more apparent than 
the original bedding of deposition and stratification; this renders it 
often difficult to decide upon the true course of the dip of the strata; 
7 the protrusion of igneous rocks from beneath does not appear to 

e of frequent occurrence in the neighborhood of the Hot Springs, as 
I had been led to suppose. Granite, composed principally of soda, 
felspar, on the Fourche, in Pulaski county, a range of green-stone trap 
traversing Cove creek, and a sienitic rock in Magnet Cove, in Hot 
Spring county, are the only intrusive rocks which came under my ob- 
servation in the course of this exploration; nevertheless, I have little 
doubt that hypogene (nether born) rocks reach the surface elsewhere ; 
but the quartz and flinty debris is so abundant that but little oppor- 
tunity is offered for the geologist to detect and inspect intrusive rocks, 
especially if they exist in low valleys. 

“Some of the slates which were observed, near the confines of Pu- 
laski and Saline counties, in the neighborhood of the Fourche, have 
much the character aad composition of slates which I found in my 
survey of the Northwest on some of the islands in the Lake of the 
Woods, near the northern limits of the United States; other slates 
observed in the Magnet Cove, and along some portion of Hot Spring 
creek, approach, in lithological aspect, to slates in the gold regions of 
North Carolina, and the Occoee District of Tennessee, with the excep- 
tion of not being pitted over with small cubical cavities. 

“From the occurrence of such slates, the quartz association, and the 
appearance locally of black magnetic sand, the existence of some gold 
may be inferred, which might be detected by washing the gravel and 
sand of some of the streams; still I have myself, as yet, not actually 
seen any particles of gold or gold-bearing quartz; nor have I, so far, 
obtained any well authenticated evidence of its having been actually 
collected by others, except a few particles said to have been washed 
out of the sands of Cove creek. I could, therefore, at present, only 
recommend the search as accessory to other pursuits during hours and 
days of leisure. Those who have had experience in California or in 
the Carolinas, Georgia and Tennessee, would be best qualified to under- 
take such work; and for the sake of proving the grounds adjacent to 
these peculiar slates it would be well for the owners of lands, thus 
favorably situated, and with such experience, to undertake, when not 
otherwise employed, to test their lands. 

“ Where the slates are smooth and soapy to the touch, traversed by 
ferruginous quartz veins, (i. e. reddish yellow quartz,) and where black, 
magnetic iron sand is observed in the gullies and beds of the creeks, 
are the most favorable situations to prosecute the search ; and, if the 
— justify the task, some of the streams might be turned, and 

e gravel and sands of their beds washed and fanned; some would, 
in all probability, be rewarded by interesting discoveries, if not in gold, 
in brilliant transparent crystals of quartz, or, perhaps, in the detection 
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of beds or veins of serpentine, which appear to be locally associated 
with the slates of this country, particularly where it is intermixed 
with a black flinty slate (kieselschiefer.) Where the argellaceous, 
talcous, and mica slates lie adjacent to granite, as does the killas of 
Cornwall, and the schists of the mineral regions of Connecticut, dis- 
coveries of valuable ores of copper and other metals may be expected. 

“The novaculite, or honestones, of Hot Spring county is truly a 
most beautiful material. The finest quality, fit for setting a delicate 
edge on razors and cutlery, is sometimes opalescent, and sometimes 
possesses the snowy whiteness and appearance of the close-textured 
Carrara marble. Every grade of grit and hardness may be obtained 
in the high ridges of the western part of Hot Spring county, from 
that suitable for grinding an axe to the hard variety in use pe! engrav- 
ers. The purer varieties of the ‘Arkansas honestone’ break with a 
flat conchoidal fracture, and present the appearance and lustre of the 
purest and whitest wax, perfectly smooth and free from blemish. In 
the selection, care has to be taken to reject those traversed by quartz 
veins, which are sometimes so minute and so nearly the color of the 
stone that they can hardly be detected by the naked eye without close 
inspection. Quartz veins greatly deteriorate the quality of the stone 
by blurring the edge of the tool every time it passes over it. Beds, 
even of the finest grain, are abundant in this part of Hot Spring 
county ; the greatest difficulty which the manufacturer of this valua- 
ble article experiences is in the fissured and fractured condition of the 
rock in its original bed, incident, as has been already stated, to the 
disturbed, ruptured, dislocated, and upheaved state of the whole quar- 
tose formation in the ridges around the Hot Springs, bespeaking of the 
internal commotions which at one period convulsed this country. 
Many quarries of the best quality of hone and whetstones are rendered 
useless from these causes, as no solid blocks of sufficient size can be 
obtained. Much labor and money has often to be expended before 
quarries can be discovered which will afford blocks of the required 
size, and free from the imperfections of quartz veins, which latter have 
in fact originated from the same cause, the cracks having been subse- 
qrently filled up by an infiltration of waters holding silex in solution. 

vis, together with the excellence of the quality of the stone, is the 
reason why, even now, these ‘Arkansas honestones’ still command 
so high a price in the market. With the proper precaution and ex- 
perience these difficulties can be overcome, and we have to look to 
this part of Arkansas for oilstones such as Egypt hardly produces; 
and which is undoubtedly the most valuable mineral which Hot Spring 
county, at present, affords. The ‘divide’ between Hot Spring and 
Gulfer creeks has furnished, up to this time, the greatest variety of the 
‘Ouachita oilstone,’ and ‘ Arkansas hone.’ 

“Intense chemical action beneath the hardened crust, has given 
rise to gaseous emanations ; the elastic force of these pent up vapors 
and gases overcoming, at last, the resistance exerted by the superin- 
cumbent rocks, finally found a vent by dislocating, tilting, and rending 
asunder its rocky casement; and though these powerful forces now 
slumber by reason, probably, of these vents which they have made 
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for themselves through these numerous crevices of the rocks, we have 
still evidence of an incandescent condition of the interior in the nu- 
merous hot springs which issue from the flanks of the mountain, and 
which, doubtless, have acquired their temperature either by actual 
centact with the still heated rocks amongst which they flow, or, what 
is more probable, by the waters being permeated by heated gases, 
vapors, and steam in their course to the surface. 

“The theory has been advanced by some that their temperature is 
due to the water coming in contact with caustic lime in the bowels of 
the earth ; this notion, altogether improbable, and hardly admissible, 
since, even if caustic lime at one time, assisted at their sources, 
the incessant evolution of carbonic acid, continuingthrough ages, which 
even now forces its way in volumes to the surface at this locality, 
would, long ere this, have converted the caustic lime into carbonate of 
lime, (limestone,) which combination could no longer generate heat by 
simple contact with water. Itis possible that the water itself, coming 
in contact with highly oxidizable metallic bases, such as those that 
may be extracted from the alkalies and alkaline earths, might itself 
suffer decomposition, yielding its oxygen to the metal with an evolu- 
tion of heat amply sufficient, it is true, to raise its temperature even 
to the boiling point, but in that case, we should, probably, find an 
evolution of hydrogen or sulphuretted hydrogen accompanying the 
water to the surface, and we must, at the same time, admit that the 
water comes from an immense depth, entirely beyond the oxidizing 
influence of atmospheric air, all of which is less probable than the 
explanation heretofore advanced, of heated gases and vapors, which 
we actually see bubbling to the surface through the water, imparting 
their caloric to the water during their passage. 

“It is from the southwest slope of the same ‘divide’ which affords 
the honestones, that the celebrated Hot Springs of Arkansas reach 
the surface and flow in numerous streamlets down itsdeclivity, mingling 
their waters finally with those of Hot Spring creek, which for many 
hundred yards reeks in the morning sun from the ascent of the heated 
vapors, not even cooled down by commingling with the cold waters 
of that stream. 

“There are said to be some thirty or forty different sources whence 
hot springs issue to the surface. I examined personally and took the 
temperature of twenty-five, and found them to vary from 106° to 149° 
of a Fahrenheit thermometer, manufactured by Kendall & Bro., of 
London. It is said that the hottest have been found to range some- 
times as high as 150° to 156°; but it is a question whether this dif- 
ference is to be accounted for by variations in the scales of different 
thermometers, or whether the springs are themselves intermittent in 
their temperature. I only found one rising as high as 149°, one 146°, 
two 145°, two 144°, two 142°; the others ranging from 134° down- 
wards. 

“These Hot Springs of Arkansas are, so far as I have been able to 
learn, the hottest springs in the States, east of the Rocky mountains ; 
for the ‘Hot Springs of Virginia’ only range from 100 to 106°, ac- 
cording to the accounts published of those springs in 1854, by John 
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J. Moorman, M. D., and the average temperature of the ‘ Warm 
Springs of Virginia’ is stated, by the same author, to be only 98° of 
Fahrenheit scale. 

“From the number of these springs and the variety of temperature, 
baths of any required temperature might be furnished to invalids and 
bathers at a moment’s notice. At present, however, they are all con- 
ducted into a common gutter that supplies the reservoirs over the bath- 
houses, and when drawn off for the douche or for the bath-tub, the 
water is usually at a temperature as hot as the skin can bear it, and 
otten hotter. 

“Those who have not been accustomed to appreciate degrees of 
heat by the Fahrenheit thermometer, will be able to form a correct 
idea of the temperature, from the fact that the hottest of them are 
just the right temperature to scald hogs and take the feathers off 
chickens. The water of one spring is conducted into the kitchen of 
the hotel, which there serves for a variety of useful purpose, and econ- 
omizes fuel. 

“Where these hot springs have flowed down the slope of the hill, 
they have deposited in their course calcareous tufa, which has coated 
the entire eurface down to the edge of Hot Spring creek with a crust 
and wall of porous carbonate of lime; some of which, recently formed, 
is still in the state of a soft mud; other portions are more or less in- 
durated. But little of it has, however, acquired the solidity or retain- 
ed the purity of color of the travertino deposited from the hot springs 
flowing from the banks of the Appenines, in Italy, and which has 
been employed in that country, in the construction of St. Peters and 
some of the most noble and elaborate architectural structures of that 
ae and forms the precipitous and picturesque cliffs around 

ivoli, 

“My chemical reagent case being at my camp in White county, 
where the geological survey is now progressing, I have not been able, 
on this occasion, to make a thorough test of the constituents of the 
hot springs; but I have applied such as I could obtain in Dr. Ham- 
mond’s office, at the Hot Springs, and find the following ingredients: 
carbonic acid, lime, magnesia, and probably alumina, also silica; 
chlorides: probably both of soda and potash. 

“Judging from the curative properties of these waters, I expect to 
find in them, when they come to be thoroughly analyzed, carbonate 
of potash and soda, as well as iodides and bromides of these bases ; 
since, in most cases, glandular swellings and visceral obstructions 
seem to be removed and reduced by the use of these waters. To 
detect these springs it is almost always necessary first to concentrate 
the water by boiling down large quantities of the water before the 
chemical reactions of these substances can be brought out. The same 
remarks apply to the detection of arsenic, which, however, is usually 
best detected in the deposits and sediments. No sulphuretted hy- 
drogen was detected in the wnconcentrated watér of the spring ex- 
amined. I did not have the means of testing for the presence of either 


een or oxygen. 
“ Hereafter, during the regular and systematic progress of the geo- 
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logical survey, I hope to be able to report in detail in regard to the 
chemical constituents of these remarkable Hot Springs of Arkansas. 
Il am induced to believe, however, that their effects in the cure of 
diseases are due as much, if not more, to their elevated temperature 
than to their chemical properties ; for thermal waters produce always 
powerful effects, both on the vascular and nervous systems, and 
remove, through the pores of the skin, with the copious perspiration 
induced, effete, obnoxious, and abnormal matters. However, the 
chemical contents, acting more on the secretory and glandular organs, 
often aid materially in removing obstructions ae regulating the 
secretions. 

“Experience has fully demonstrated the valuable’ remedial proper- 
ties of the Hot Springs of Arkansas, especially in chronic diseases. 
For cutaneous disorders, certain chronic forms of rheumatism, gout, 
neuralgia, mercurial complaints, and visceral obstructions, they are 
peculiarly applicable, and often effect remarkable cures even in a short 
space of time. Many cases which have refused to yield to the adminis- 
tration of medicine by the most experienced and skillful physicians, 
have been either greatly gs gee: or entirely cured by the use of 
these waters. Invalids from all parts of the Union, and even Europe, 
have resorted to these Hot Springs with the happiest effects on their 
health, spirits, and constitution; and from the great variety in the 
temperature of the different springs they are applicable to every case 
where thermal waters are indicated. 

“The magnificent crystallizations of limpid quartz found both in 
Hot Spring and Montgomery counties, and elsewhere in this part of 
Arkansas, are either obtained from cavities and crevices in a hard 
quartzose sandstone, situated usually in the lower part of the ridges 
of the above described quartzose formation, overlying the slates, or in 
the red clay and loose debris at the foot of their slopes. They have 
evidently been formed by the percolation of waters, holding silica in 
solution, into the cavities and interstices of the sandstone. Silex is 
often dissolved by thermal waters, especially those impregnated with 
alkaline carbonates. 

“When such waters have an opportunity of depositing their mine- 
ral contents slowly and without disturbance, the silex will be deposited, 
atom by atom, so as to assume the regular mathematical solid peculiar 
to this beautiful mineral. This law applies, indeed, to all pure mineral 
substances of definite chemical composition ; each mineral, when pass- 
ing from the liquid to the solid state, will arrange its particles in con- 
formity with the plans of the mathematical nucleus appertaining to 
it, on and around which they will seggregate in decraments either co- 
incident with the planes ot the original primitive nucleus, or pass into 
secondary derivative forms, often complicated, but always dessectable 
back to the primative form. 

“The well finished surfaces of such crystallizations have the most 
exquisite natural polish, reflecting images with such perfection that 
the mineralogist has availed himself of their mirror-like faces in 
order to measure the angles of adjacent planes with an instrument 
called a goniometer; and this is often his most reliable guide in de- 
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ciding upon the identity of 1 Sey each mineral species having its 
aaproTstote angle, even if it should not differ in the number and gene- 
arrangement of its planes.” 





ART. VII.—EARLY HISTORY OF AGRICULTURE IN VIRGINIA, 
No. V. 


Manures.—The early Virginians appear to have paid but little 
attention to the subject of manures, or to the improvement of the soil 
in any way after it was cleared, the garden and an extra lot for raising 
roots and other vegetables, the orchard and another lot for raising 
cotton, perhaps, excepted.* As the excellent products of the two 
first are subjects of frequent mention, we may suppose them to haves 
been the chief recipients ot the accumulations of the stable. Not so, 
however, with their fields; and the reason was given in the former 
report—the abundance of virgin soil at their disposal. 

Says Glover, “ When the strength of their land is worn out, they 
never manure it to bring it in heart, but let it lie for pasture for all 
men’s cattle to graze upon, and clear more ground out of the woods 
to plant in.” And Clayton, “The generality of Virginia is a sandy 
land with a shallow soil, so that after they have cleared a fresh piece 
of ground out of the woods, it will not bear tobacco past two or three 
years, unless cow-penned ; for they manure their ground by keeping 
their cattle, as in the south you do your sheep, every night confining 
them within hurdles, which they remove when they have rem | 
dunged one spot of ground. But, alas! they cannot improve muc 
thus. Besides, it produces a strong sort of tobacco, in which the 
smokers say they can plainly taste a fulsomeness. Therefore, every 
three or four years they must be for clearing a new piece of ground 
out of the woods, which requires much labor and toil, it being so thick 
grown all over with massy timber. Tlus their plantations run over 
vast tracts of ground, each ambitioning to engross as much as they 
can, that they may be sure to have enough to plant, and for their 
flocks and herds of cattle to feed and range in. So that plantations 
of 1,000, 2,000, or 3,000 acres are common; whereby the country is 
thinly inhabited; their living solitary and unsociable; trading con- 
fused and dispersed, besides other inconveniences; whereas they 
might improve 200 or 300 acres to more advantage, and would make 
the country much more healthy.” Again, Hugh Jones, in 1724, “The 
whole country is a perfect forest, except where the woods are cleared 
for plantations, and old fields, and where have formerly been Indian 
towns, and poisoned fields and meadows, where the timber has been 
burnt down in fur-hunting, or otherwise; and about the creeks and 
rivers are large rank morasses or marshes, and up the country are 
poor savannahs. Land newly cleared will last for tobacco some years, 





*Flax and hemp were also among their small crops, but the scene of the 
former was annually changed ; the latter, though requiring a rich soil, might 
be raised for many years on the same spot without exhausting its fertility. 
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if it be good, as it is where fine timber or grape-vines grow. When 
hired, it is forced to bear tobacco penning ae ir cattle upon it ; but 
cow-pen tobacco tastes strong. “Whos land is tired of tobacco it will 
bear Indian corn, or English wheat, or any other European grain or 
seed, with wonderful increase.” —Pages 35, 39. 

While we here see the antiquity of moveable cow- pens, we also 
find that the practice of cutting down, wearing out, and turning out 
lands, of which we have had such reiterated complaints, is also no 
novelty. And yet had other modes of improving their lands been 

sted from the very first. Thus Smith, “The color of the earth 
we found in divers places,resembleth” * * * “fuller’searth, marl, 
and divers other such appearances.” And, —: “To manure the 
land no place hath more white and blue marb e [mart] than here.”— 
J. 115, I. 38. And Clayton: “Hitherto they have used no other 
mode of improving and manuring their land in Virginia than cow- 
penning; yet I suppose they might find very good marl in many 
laces. I have seen both red and blue marl at some breaks of hills. 
This would be their proper manure for their sandy land, if they spread 
it not too thick, theirs being, as I have said, a shallow, sandy soil, 
which was the reason I never advised any to use lime, though they 
have very good lime of oyster-shells; for that is the properest manure 
for cold clay land, and not for sandy soil. But as most lands have 
one swamp or another bordering on them, they may certainly get 
admirable slitch [marsh-mud] wherewith to manure all their uplands.” _ 
See also Beverley’s History, B. II. Chap, IIL, or Farmers’ Register, 
VII. 667. 

Here are clear recommendations to the use of marl, first by the 
founder of the colony, and afterwards by one of its most intelligent 
sojourners, yet we know not that it was heeded by the planters. If 
experiments were tried and proved successful, the knowledge of them 
has been lost. For, while several travelers and others refer to the 
mixture of shells with the soil in particular localities, and Mr. Jefferson, 
in his “ Notes,” says that “marl abounds generally,” there is no men- 
tion of its use or effects. Some of the planters, however, having tried 
marsh-mud as a manure for their tobacco-lots—a spadeful in each hill 
—fresh from the marsh, and found it injurious otha than beneficial, 
he [Clayton] advised that it be carried out and left in heaps to be 
pulverized by one or more winter’s frosts before spreading. But this 

estion, like many others, perhaps was premature. 

Vet, would it be erroneous to suppose that the old Virginians knew 
nothing of an improved agriculture? We have already heard the 
comprehensive testimony of Jones: “ Most if not all sorts of Hnglish 
husbandry, J know experimentally, may be carried on there with much 
less labor, and far greater increase than in England.” Why, then, was 
it not adopted and persisted in? This requires explanation, and 
fortunately Jones himself gives reasons good, though he has overlooked 
several of the strongest. 

“ As for barley’s being burnt up with dry, hot weather, it often has 
the same fate in several parts of England; besides, more experience 
and observation of seasons will make people more expert in the manage- 
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ment of that and all other sorts of grain or seeds, and grass, that they 
have not there brought yet to the greatest perfection. 

“Several English farmers have indeed been baulked of their ex- 

ctation, in attempts of carrying on their art to great advantage in 

irginia, but this, in a great measure, I attribute to their want of judg- 
ment, and too strict observance of English customs and times, without 
making proper allowance for the difference of soils, seasons, and climates ; 
besides the vast expense and trouble, and the long time required in 
clearing the ground for their purpose, in building cf barns, farm-houses, 
&c. So that at last they run into the rapid current of planting to- 
baceo, which they know will bring them in a certain gain with but 
little expense. 

“Now for the conveniency of husbandry, I know a certain gentle- 
man, who employs a great number of negroes in clearing plantations, 
and planting corn and tobacco as usual with this intention, viz: wher 
the negroes shall have cleared the land, planted hedges, and built barns 
and farm-houses gradually in a few years, without any hindrance to 
their crops, then he proposed to let these farms with a stock of cattle, 
&c., ready upon them, for a small rent and fines, to such poor, honest, 
and skillful farmers as he can procure to come and take them, either 
upon long lease or for lives, and remove his negroes upon fresh land 
to prepare more farms ’7%s pity but this project were more frequently 
practised ; for thereby good estates might be raised in families, many 
an unfortunate family might retrieve their bad circumstances, and find 
employment and great benefit; and all this carried on with the same 
opportunity of profit from tobacco as other gentlemen planters have ; 
nay better, in that the hands would be still tending fresh ground.”— 
Pages 124-5. 

We regret that he omitted to give the name of this gentleman, for 
it was worthy of being remembered by posterity, and his method, we 
think, was worthy of adoption, as their settled policy, by all such 
wealthy planters whose capital would permit it. Had such been the 
case, very different would have been the condition of Virginia. 

Again: “ Would it not be for the good of thousands of unfortunate 
people, besides for the benefit.of Virginia, if farmers were there settled, 
and husbandry carried on regularly, and all sorts of grain and grass 
brought to perfection?” “How eheap might ships be there victualed 
with the best provision, and what quantities of barreled beef and pork 
might be exported from Virginia, with Indian corn, wheat, rye, &e., 
and be sent to several parts of the world, where such things turn to 
very — account for the merchant and farmer? Many indeed have 
been baulked in planting and husbandry there; but such have been 
chiefly Londoners, who are strangers to country business.”—Pages 
140-41, 

The failure of such was not like to convert the native planter, who 
under the circumstances proved himself the truly practical man.. He 
was not without apology for his general system, however posterity 
may lament its abuses. If he yielded to the magnetic attraction of 
tobacco, it was because the grasping and oppressive policy of the 
mother country had left no other source of supply for the numerous 
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wants of that civilization which he was not willing to surrender. He 
met the present necessity. And if he did not immediately set about 
devising an improved system rps cg to his locality, or if he omitted 


to put in practice the whole of what he knew, it was because of the 
immense treasure of virgin soil which lay in his rear and invited his 
occupation. We are therefore not surprised when we read such pas- 
sages as the following, written as they were much more than a century 
after the settlement of our country: 

“ Viewed and considered as a settlement, Virginia is far from being 
arrived at that degree of perfection of which it is capable. Nota 
tenth of the land is cultivated, and that which is cultivated, is far 
from being so in the most advantageous manner. It produces, how- 
ever, considerable quantities of grain and cattle, and fruit of many 
kinds, besides hogs, sheep, and horses. 

“Tt is hard to determine whether this colony can be called flourish- 
ing or not; because though it produces great quantities of tobacco 
and grain, yet there seem to be very few improvements carrying on it. 
Great part of Virginia is a wilderness, and as many of the gentlemen 
are in possession of immense tracts of land, it is like to continue so. 

“The Virginians are content if they can but live from day to day ; 
they confine themselves almost entirely to the cultivation of tobacco ; 
and if they have but enough of this to pay their merchants in London, 
and to provide for their pleasures, they are satisfied arid desire nothing 
more. Some few, indeed, have been rather more enterprising, and 
have endeavored to improve their estates by raising indigo, and other 
schemes; but whether it has been owing to the climate, or to their 
inexperience in these matters, I am unable to determine, but their sue- 
cess has not answered their expectations.”—Burnaby, in 1759, Hist. 
Reg. V. 37, 91. 

Or take this from a later witness: “The agriculture on the plan- 
tations is different from everything in Europe, being either tobacco, 
three feet high, with the plants a yard apart, or Indian corn, at the 
distance of six feet between each stalk, in regular straight rows, fre- 
quently twelve or fifteen feet in height.”—-Smyth, in 1773; Ibid, VI., 81. 

These were her principal staples. The labor required for their pro- 
duction was either arduous or incessant, The King of Britain claimed 
for his people, and rigidly enforced, the exclusive right of traffic in the 
fruits of that labor. For these the planters of Virginia were bad] 
paid, and of course there could have been left but little leisure or capi- 
tal to be devoted to other objects, had this been permitted and properly 
encouraged. If England had no such drill crops as tobacco and Indian 
corn; if our climate was so different from hers as to demand a change 
of times and seasons in sowing and reaping and all the operations of 
a judicious husbandry, then would it have been folly to look there for 
the instruction which could only be learned in the school of experiment. 

The loyalty of Virginia was grossly abused, and she suffered ac- 
cordingly. But when she came to act on her own responsibility, and 
was called at once, by necessity and patriotism, to reconcile improve- 
ment with profit, she happily found that she had not gone too far to 
recede, and that “ where there was a will there was a way.” 
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There was a time—and nearly in the dawn of our history—when, 
as we have seen, efforts were made by the authorities abroad “to draw 
off the people from the immediate planting of tobacco, by engaging 
them in the product of other and more useful commodities.” ese 
attempts were favored by our domestic legislation, which for genera- 
tions did not lose sight of an object so important. Of these new sub- 
jects of culture, recommended with such persistence but followed by 
the people with unequal steps, wine and si/k occupy too conspicuous 
a place in our history to be passed over in such a review as this. We 
beg to say a few words of these in order. 


Vixey Arps Anp Wine.—Smith and his companions having observed 
that the vine was indigenous in Virginia; that it grew with remarka- 
ble luxuriance ; and where sufficiently exposed to the sun, that it bore 
fruit in abundance. “Of these hale prabes,” says he, “we made 
near twenty gallons of wine, which was like our French British 
wines, but certainly they would prove good were they well manured.”— 
I, 126. He complained that those who depreciated all his labors in 
behalf of the colony, said that the wine was too sour—* yet better 
than they sent us any: and in two or three years but one hogshead 
of claret.”—Hist. Register, I. 54. But this was sufficient for an ex- 
periment. Of the idlers who returned to their work on the arrival 
of Lord Delaware, we read thet “The French prepared to plant the 
vines.”—Smith, II. 5. In 1619 Sir Edwin Sandys sent over “ divers 
skillful vignerons, together with store of vine-slips of the best Huro- 
pean kinds.”—Stith, 177. In 1621 the Frenchmen affirmed that no 
country was more proper for vines, olives, silk, rice, &c., and returned 
a — of their product.—Smith, IT. 60; Stith,218; Beverley, 107. 

ut in 1629 the Assembly, in reply to a letter of Charles I. recom- 
mending these and other commodities to their continued attention, 
state that these Frenchmen either did not understand their business or 
willfully concealed their skill, for that they worked to but little purpose. 
In 1632 they say further, that they not only neglected to plant any 
vines themselves, but had ruined the vineyard raised with great cost 
by the old Company ; and passed an order the same session that each 
planter should that year set five plants per poll, and the next year 
twenty. In 1658 they offered a premium of 10,000 Ibs. tobacco to 
whomsoever should first make two tuns of wine from a vineyard planted 
here.—Hening I. 135, 161, 170. 

Before 1648, Capt. Brocas, of the Council, who had traveled abroad, 
caused a vineyard to be planted and had made most excellent wine.— 
Hist. Register, Ll. 74. Glover, who had also noticed the extraordinary 
growth of the native vines, informs us, that “some few of the plant- 
ers made of them a wine which, to the taste, was somewhat smaller 
than French claret,” and supposed it would be improved by setting 
them out in convenient vineyards, and tending them with that view. 

Beverley, the historian, who had taken great pains to inform him- 
self upon this subject from books as well as observation and inquiry, 
had before 1715 planted a vineyard of thres acres, principally of native 
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vines*, with varieties from several foreign countries, and appears to 
have succeeded better than any of his predecessors. Col. John Fon- 
taine and Rev. Hugh Jones both attest its remarkable product, and 
speak of a wager, depending on his still greater success, by which he 
won a thousand guineas.—Jones, 59, 128-30; Memoirs of a Hugue- 
not, 265; Beverley, 107, 260. This experiment was then thought to 
have proved conclusively the fitness of Virginia for this culture, and 
fora time the example was followed by others. The Palatines of 
Germanna—whom Gov. Spotswood had settled on the Rappahannock— 
affected this branch of culture, as did also the Huguenots at Manakin, 
on James River.—Jones, 59; Beverley, 106, 229. The men of either 
colony must have brought the required knowledge from the land of 
their nativity, and many of the descendants of the French inherited 
both their taste and skill. It does not appear, however, that wine 
was produced by them in quantities sufficient to become a regular 
article of commerce, though grapes were raised in abundance for their 
tables. 

In the Annual Register for 1759+ is given an abstract of a memoir 
by Mr. A. Hill, an Englishman, said to be well versed in this subject, 
on the best mode of making wine from grapes grown in Bermuda and 
Virginia; accounting for former failures, and suggesting in particular 
a remedy for an observed tendency in the must to proceed beyond the 
vinous to the acid fermentation. If we must look abroad for instruc- 
tion, the modes pursued in Spain and Maderia, he thought, would 
have been better than those used by Frenchmen, This also was the 
opinion of Col., Fontaine concerning Beverley’s experiment. The 
noticeable fact that grapes here ripened unequally on the same bunch, 
he also thought was a kind provision of nature, inasmuch as the 
mixture of their juices under pressure would correct the qualities of 
each other. Whether this has ever been verified by sufficient experi- 
ment we know not, but it seems proper to mention it as a part of 
the history of the subject. 

We may suppose that the essay of Mr. Hill was read in Virginia, 
and contributed to revive the hopes of many; for the next year a 
uumber of gentlemen raised by subscription a fund to be expended in 
premiums for raising wine and silk. £500 were offered to any one 
who, within eight years, should, from the vintage of a single season, 
make as many as ten hogsheads of wine, and £100 to the second can- 
didate. Two years thereafter, the Assembly adopted their scheme, 
promising to make good any deficiency in their subscription from the 
public treasury —Hening, VII. 564-7. What farther was done in 
pursuance of this particular project we do not learn; but in 1769 the 
Assembly, not discouraged by the early failures, and still persuaded 
that our climate and soil must be favorable to the purpose, made a 
liberal appropriation for the establishment of a vineyard in the vicinity 
of Williamsburg, under the management of Andrew Estave, a French- 


* Those which he had noticed are thrown by him rather loosely into four 
classes, but some in either kind have been more accurately distinguished by 
late observere.—Beverley’s History of Virginia, 105-6. 

+ Page 382. 
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man, with the pledge of conveying the same to him, if in six years the 
experiment should answer his and their expectations. But from some 
cause this adventure also miscarried, and in 1776 they ordered the 
property to be sold—Hening, VIII. 365, IX. 239. And this seems 
to have been thelast effort made by the Assembly té promote directly 
an object which was thenceforth left to private enterprise. 

Col Robert Bolling, of Buckingham, who had traveled in Europe, 
and was early impressed with the importance of including this among 
the subjects of rural economy in Virginia, had studied the subject in 
the best European authorities and compiled a memoir on the vine-cul- 
ture for his own use, and ultimately, as is supposed, for that of the 
ag AE sae laid off a vineyard of four acres at his seat, Chellow, 

e filled it with varieties of foreign vines, which had begun to bear, 
with a promise of happy results, em a stop was put to his operations 
by his death in 1775. His vineyard, like many gthers, was neglected 
and went to ruin. It is worthy of remark, however, in relation to a 
somewhat vexed question—the origin of the celebrated “Bland” 
grape—that he states it—apparently by authority—to have sprung 
from the seed of raisins—American Farmer, X. 387. Anthony Win- 
ston, when offering for sale his place in Buckingham, known as Hun- 
tington, says: “ At this ere I made one hundred gallons of wine in 
1772, and last year, if it had not been for the frost, 1 could have made 
five or six hundred gallons, which quantity I expect to make this 

ear.”—Virginia Gazette of July 13,1775. This and the experiment of 

. Mazzie, an Italian gentleman, at Collé, his seat in Albemarle, in the 
eastern slope of Carter’s mountain, which was also abandoned, are the 
last, on ascale of any extent, of which we read during the colonial era. 

Such is a brief summary of the facts we have been able to gather 
concerning the early history of vine-culture in Virginia. It is proper 
to observe that the failure of the Frenchmen and others may have been 
owing to causes other than the want of good faith. The experience 
of later years would go to show that the general deficiency of calcareous 
matter in our soils is unfavorable to the growth of foreign varieties, 
which are also too delicate to withstand the vicissitudes of our seasons— 
the burning sun, or excessive moisture of summer, or the killing frosts 
of winter—while those of native growth will not bear the close prunin 
which is common abroad. We have seen that the sagacity of Smith 
and of Glover recommended special attention to the latter kinds, and 
that Beverley pursued this method to a favorable issue. The better 
opinion now is, that should it ever be thought our true policy to en- 
courage this as a regular branch of industry in Virginia, we may hope 
to establish it by other means. 


Sirx.—“ By the dwellings of the savages,” says Smith, “are some 
great mulberry trees, and in some parts of the country they are found 
growing natural in pretty groves. There was an essay to make silk, 
and surely the worms prospered excellent well, till the master-work- 
man fell sick, during which time they were eaten with rats.” * * *—I, 
121. Rolfe says, in 1616, that some of their produce had been sent 
home.—Hist. Reg. I. 105. In 1620, Sir Edwin Sandys reports, “that 
the country abounding in mulberry trees whereon some silk-worms had 
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been found naturally producing excellent silk, they had therefore 
pressed upon the planters the culture and improvement of the manu- 
facture: and His Majesty, now the second time after the miscarriage 
of the former, had bestowed upon the country plenty of silk-worm seed 
of the best sort, out of his own store.” And, again, the same year, 
that “the Company had procured plenty of silk-worm seed out of 
France, Italy, and Spain, and sent over a person who had been brought 
up many years in mp the King’s silk-worms at Oatlands, and was 
thereby become very skillful in breeding the worms and winding the 
silk, and undertook to instruct others therein. That such planters as 
had excelled in building fit rooms for silk-worms, and in planting mul- 
berry trees and vines, should have the first choice of the prentices and 
servants sent over.” At this motion, likewise, there was translated a 
French treatise* (recommended as excellent in its kind (concerning the 
management of mulberry trees and silk; which was printed at the 
Company’s expense, and sent over in sufficient numbers and distributed 
dmong the people. And the product was to be rated at a price just to 
the company and encouraging to the planter—Stith, 177, 183. One 
of the instructions to Gov. Wyatt was, “not to permit any but the 
Council and heads of hundreds to wear silk, until they make i: them- 
selves; and next to corn to plant mulberry trees, and make silk, and 
take care of the Frenchmen and others sent about that work.”—Hen- 
ing, I. 114, 115. 

The next year, (1622,) “the Frenchmen declared the mulberry 
trees to be of the very best kind, and daily, by their example, encour- 
aged the people to plant them in abundance, so that they were in high 
expectation of shortly succeeding in bringing to perfection that rich 
commodity of silk.” But this, with several other projects, was suspen- 
ded by the massacre.—Stith, 218. 

“Tn the year 1654, the rearing of silk-worms again became a sub- 
ject of interest in Virginia. This revival was principally owing to 
the exertions of Mr. Edward Digges, who confidently asserted that he 
had conquered all the main difficulties attending the experiment. He 
also endeavored to persuade the Virginians that in a short time a great 
quantity of silk might be very profitably obtained.”—Lardner, p. 37. 

The orders for preserving such iatbecty trees as grew wild, and 
planting others, were renewed in 1624. In 1656, the number pre- 
scribed was ten trees for every one hundred acres of land in actual 
possession, and though the act was repealed in 1658, it was revived 
in 1660, and having been reénacted with additional provisions the 
next year, was continued until 1666, when it was again repealed, the 
Assembly being in hopes that the people, having experienced its bene- 
fits, would voluntarily continue to propagate them. In 1667, “a 
Major Walker, one of the members of Assembly, produced satisfactory 





*The compiler of a “Treatise on Silk,” in Lardner’s Cyclopedia, says that 
this work was drawn up by a Mr. John Bonoeill ; and adds: “This gentleman, 
who was a member of the Virginia Company, engaged warmly in the under- 
taking; that, with an adequate number of hands, such a quantity of silk might 
be produced in Virginia, asin a very short time would supply all Christen- 
dom,”—Page 86. 
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evidence that, in the year 1664, he had growing upwards of 70,000 
mulberry trees, and claimed the reward to which he was entitled by 
the act. Other claims of a like tenor were presented during the ses- 
sion.”—Hening, I. 126, 420, 520, IL. 32, 121, 242; Burk, Il. 142. 

In 1648, some Frenchmen affirmed that several single mulbe 
trees would yield as many leaves as will feed silk-worms that will 
make as much silk as may be worth £5 sterling.—Hist. Reg. II. 65. 
And Sir William Berkley, who appears to have been very zealous in 
this cause, reports, in 1671, that “we have lately begun to make silk, 
and so many mulberry trees are yg and planting, that if we had 
skillful men from Naples or Sicily, to teach us the art of making it 
perfectly, in less than half an age we should make as much silk in a 
year as England did yearly expend three score years since. But the 
men were wanting.” Hist. Reg. Til. 9, 11. 

Before this, however, we find that in 1656, the Assembly had al- 
lowed 4,000 lbs. tobacco to a certain “George, the American, for his 
encouragement in the trade of silk, and to stay in the country to fol- 
low the same.” And in 1663, “he having proved the making of ten 
pounds of wound silk,” it was ordered to be paid him.—Hening, IL 
425, Il. 159; Burk, IL. 133. 

Other premiums were offered at different times, viz: in 1658, 10,000 
lbs. tobacco to the producer of silk to the value of £200 sterling, 
rating it at twenty shillings the pound weight; or 5,000 lbs. tobacco 
for £100 worth of the same. For the encouragement of those of less 
means, the larger amount was tendered the next year to the*makers 
of 50 lbs. of wound silk. At length, in 1662, as a reward to any one 
who would engage in this business, 50 lbs. tobacco, to be paid out of 
the county levy, was allowed for every pound of the same, And 
though it, together with other acts encouraging by premiums various 
commodities, was repealed in 1666, on the supposition that they were 
no longer necessary, yet, in 1669, an exception was made of this, and 
the law was revived. How long it operated and what effect is not 
stated ; but in 1763, the Assembly, in adopting the plan of the gen- 
tlemen who, two years before, wished to encourage the making of 
wine, offered also a handsome premium to the producer of silk —Hen- 
ing, I. 470, 487, 521, II. 128, 242, 272. 

Such is a sketch of our legislation on this subject. If silk did not 
become one of the staples of Virginia, it was not that the climate was 
unfavorable, or the usual means and appliances unattainable. The 
several early and successful experiments deny this, and the tradition 
is, that the dress worn by Charles II. at his coronation was made of 
silk woven in Virginia.—Beverley, 53; Burk, IJ. 125. The Huguenots, 
also, did something in this way, and many of,their descendants would 
occasionally make it in small quantities for domestic consumption. 

On a calm review of this whole matter, we cannot but approve this 
part of the policy of the colonial authorities, and regret that their 
measures were not better seconded by the efforts of the people. The 
justness of this conclusion, we also think, is not impeached by the dis- 
astrous result of a speculation in our own day, which professed to look 
to the same end. The abundant—if not the best—means, provided 
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with so much zeal and energy, were either not used or not properly 
applied; and any other enterprise, however well judged, if thus con- 
ducted, would have terminated in defeat and disgust. One whose 
authority we have often had occasion to cite, declares that the fitness 
of our country for producing this article had been sufficiently tested 
by experience, and urges its resumption. It was abandoned formerly, 
not’so much on account of sparseness of population, as because tobacco 
was thought more profitable, and its returns immediate, to a people 
whose numerous and pressing wants required a present revenue. Had 
this, however, been added to their other staples, the pen raised 
would have been so much clear gains. “For the people employed in 
this manufacture, for the most part, might be the young, the aged, and 
the disabled, who could not work at anything which required hard 
labor or much stirring.”—-H. Jones, 60, 130. The patriots of 1760 
took the same view. “ We have hitherto wanted,” say they, “ some- 
thing that might employ our young and old, at present a dead charge 
on the community; the making of silk might probably afford this em- 
ployment and yield a large income to the colony.”—Hening, VII. 566. 
This reasoning is as applicable to our own time as to theirs; nay, its 
force is enhanced when we consider the increase of our population, and 
of their consumption of this article. 

The rearing of silk-worms, as it requires a certain degree and kind 
of skill, demands a previous training and patient attention during the 
brief season of their growth and tabote. But the object seems to be 
worth the pains elsewhere, and why not here? If other employments 
be thought more manly and profitable, this might be left to those 
who are less fastidious and content with smaller gains, the fruit of 
their own diligence and attention. We, therefore, look forward to a 
time, perhaps not very distant, when this business shall be resumed 
under happier auspices, and conducted with greater deliberation and 
perseverance to a more fortunate issue. 

We have seen above, that Sir E. Sandys adverted to the fact, that 
a kind of silk-worm had been found here by the first settlers, growing 
naturally and producing excellent silk. Great hopes were once enter- 
tained of profits from this source, beyond the dreams of avarice. The 
praises of this insect, and of divers gentlemen and ladies of the olden 
time in Virginia, who were said to have been most successful in turn- 
ing it to account, are celebrated in a piece of venerable doggrel which 
first appeared in 1655, and was reprinted in the Farmers’ Register for 
1834, (Vol. I. 734.) A little more experience must have convinced 
them of their mistake. But the disappointment of hopes so extrava- 
gant, must have contributed to kill those which were more reasonable, 
and ultimately to divert attention to other objects. 

This variety, which was afterwards noticed by Jones and others, is 
still found in our State, and has been the subject of occasional experi- 
ment. Its cocoons, though larger in size, are inferior in quality, and 
Mr. Tinelli, an Italian, avers* that it has been long known in Europe 
and neglected for the latter reason.—Far. Reg. III. 163; V.308. The 
sole benefit as yet derived from a knowledge of its existence here, has 
been the strengthening the faith of such as believed that this might 
one day become a silk-growing country. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 





1.—NEW AND IMPORTANT USES OF COTTON. 


A writer in the Charleston Courier refers, as follows, to the experiments and 
patent of J. M. Legaré, Esq., of South Carolina, looking to the consumption of 
cotton as a material for roofing and building purposes, which, if successful to 
the extent indicated, will most wonderfully enlarge the domain of that already 
almost omnipotert staple of the South: 


“Tt will be seen that the soiled and water-stained cotton of the fields, the 
wreck of fires, the scraps and bits scattered everywhere, even the sweepings 
of cotton factories, which in many cases are too bad to be purchased even by 
paper-mills, and are cast out as rubbish, are destined to form the material of 
our public as well as our private buildings; the crude fibre first losing its elas- 
ticity, yet remaining singularly tenacious, becoming finally as hard and as du- 
rable perhaps as stone itself. Before reaching the last stage, however, the 
workman has ample esc to give the surface what appearance he pleases ; 
he may corrugate it, leave it smooth, or give it the ‘honey combed’ appear- 
ance, which lovers of medieval architecture admire, with a rapidity and ease 
truly extraordinary. 

““On the whole, from what we ourselves once witnessed, a plastic cotton 
building should occupy, in completing it from roof to cellar, about one-half 
the time required for laying an equal measure of brick wall. When it is con- 
sidered, too, that such Leamed will be as fire-proof as brick, and as strong, if 
not much stronger, than houses of modern economy in material, and actually 
stand the contractor in for but one-third the average cost of bricks when 
laid, the belief seems fully justified that a few years will see our streets 
and those of other cities adorned with granite-like structures, or here and there 
a fac-simile of brown or farm freestone, not erected by millionaires, but by 
men whose fortunes might not have sufficed otherwise for unadorned brick and 
mortar. To obtain a clear conception of such a building, let us suppose our- 
selves looking up from the pavement of Meeting or Broad streets at the op 
site facade. Apparently coustructed of amultitude of massive chiselled blocks, 
there is in reality no break from foundation to eaves; centre wings, even the 
offices attached rearward, constituting a unit as regards material, the whole as 
absolutely one unbroken firmly locked mass as if shaped or hollowed from a 
single rock. Even the roof may be said to enter into the unit, for it is laid 
with the same plastic fibre; so also may the fire and water-proof basement 
floor ; so might the apparently heavy but really light cornices and mouldings, 
the ornamental reliefs over windows and doors and capitals of the columns, 
were not these last not précisely of plastic cotton, though the columns them- 
selves are, but of a cheaper and commoner material, actually of plastic saw- 
dust, or as Mr. Legare rather vaguely terms it, of ‘lignine.’ 

“ As ‘lignine’ is not made up of cotton, it properly has no business in this 
article, yet its affinity to the latter, when rendered plastic, is sufficiently remark- 
able to justify a few words in its behalf. Sawdust, or ‘any absorbent fibrous 
material,’ finely divided, becomes, when passed through a process similar to 
that cotton undergoes, tenacious and camila of being applied to many rough 
purposes, such as roofing, flooring, and the like, but especially to making casts 
of any size for out-door exposure; and, as no extraordinary pressure is required, 
the gravity of the mass displacing all air-bubbles, the heavy cost of metal 
moulds, and machinery to compress is entirely avoided. We confess to have 
seen but a single specimen, not long since, of this application of lignine—a 
wreath of flowers in relievo; but we confess also that the single specimen was 
conclusive. This is, if we are rightly informed, the last application made by 
Mr. L. of his invention, and it is by no means its least valuable use. The great 
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cost of sculptured stone has long rendered some less expensive mode of orna- 
menting buildings, whether public or private, a great desideratum with builders. 
“In England, terra-cotta, 4g Hetero, and a sort of artificial stone, ce- 


mented with silicate of potasa, have been and are now being manufactured ; 
but the injury to large works in the furnaces through which manufactures of 
the first and last named description have to pass, and the prime cost of the 
paper pulp of which the joe is composed, added to the labor of finishing, 
render all these substitutes only less expensive than the cut stone. In this 
country terra cotta has also been used, but iron, by reason of greater cheap- 
ness, has much the larger demand, as shop fronts, cornices, and capitals, without 
end, can testify. But iron has one insuperable objection—it wil/ oxydize, even 
when coated with zine or with paint, or both conjointly; and not only does 
the cast become soon discolored, but discolors whatever is adjacent or beneath 
it. Artificial stones have been invented to supply the want, especially the 
famous compound of bullock’s blood, which unfortunately the heats of summer 
caused to decompose in the most unpleasant manner ; but the artificial stones 
attempted have always involved heavy xine for pressing machinery and 
strong metal moulds at the outset, and, some how or other, there are none of 
them actually in use. After this digression, let us briefly to the subject proper 
of the present article, namely, cotton and its new uses, 

“ As yet we have said nothing of plastic cotton applied to roofing, yet it is 
with this especial application, and this only, that the majority of people are 
familiar. Some six or seven years ago Mr. L. ascertained that cotton could be 
so deprived of elasticity as to become plastic under the fingers, and ultimately 
hard, as hard as wood. He called it cotton-wood, and caused several articles 
of quaint furniture, for his own use, to be fashioned out of this preparation. 

“One or two of these were afterwards exhibited at the South Carolina Insti- 
tute, and obtained the gold medal for invention. An attempt was then made 
to render the material both cheaper and capable of resisting weather, the first 
invention having put forward no claims to be considered water-proof, but de- 
pending, like ee re on an external coating for its protection. After 
numberless disheartening failures, the result was at last obtained of a plastie 
sudstance, water and fire proof, and in short possessing every desirable quality 
of the best roofing. From this it has been but a step to the construction of 
vertical walls, and finally of mouldings and reliefs, although slightly different 
treatment must be observed in each, we are disposed to believe.” 


2.—COTTON GROWING IN AFRICA AND THE WEST INDIES. 


Tue efforts that have been making by Europeans to obtain cotton from other 
eountries than this, on which it is po 8 dependent for supplies at all corres- 
ponding to the consumption, have as yet been oC The interior of 

ndia is too far away, for the expense of its transit thence would be too great 
to enable cotton produced there to compete successfully with that grown here. 
Africa is now looked to asa more likely place, and on both shores of the African 
Continent attempts are making, or are to be made, to cultivate the cotton plant 
on a large scale. The French Government have received favorable reports 
from Algeria, as fit for cotton planting, and English merchants are makin 
efforts to raise it in the countries on the Atlantic side. The great cotton fiel 
of Western Africa extends from Abbeokuta to the Niger, and away into the 
interior. Mr. Thomas Clegg, the agent employed, reports having got 1,000 
bales only in 1857—of a quality superior to the East India by 2a3d. per Ib. in 
the Liverpool market, where it was worth 7d, (March, 1858,) and cost from 
4}a5}4. laid down in that market. He reports that “ African cotton, whether 
from Quillimane in the east, Abbeokuta in the west, Tunis or Algeria in the 
north, or Natal in the south, is the best substitute for American cotton.” The 
result is at present, like all previous efforts, <p pew and poor. The quantity 
that can be obtained depends altogether on the capital and labor engaged in 
the culture, and these cannot be invested on a scale sufficiently large to produce 
any effect on the cotton fields of this country. Production here does not grow 
fast enough to correspond with the ever-increasing consumption in a series of 
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years; and all that can possibly be raised in other countries is miserably in- 
sufficient to supply even the inereasing surplus of demand. Awerica is not 
likely, therefore, to lose the advantage it has of the present stimulus to an in- 
ereasing breadth of cotton planting from advancing prices and the constant 
owth of a population in the world that requires to be cotton clothed. The 
Indies, the West Indies, and Africa are all the scenes of cotton raising to 
reduce the dependence of European manufacturers on the American market. 
The efforts have been carried on for many years, but with no prospects of sue- 
cess at present. A company called the British Cotton Company has been just 
formed, with a capital of £30,000. The company was to confine itself at first 
to obtaining cotton from the West Indies, beginning with Jamaica.—JU. &. 
Economist. 


8.—COTTON PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Tas body, which recently met at Macon, Georgia, elects Howell Cobb, of 
Houston, as President. The following topics were referred to committees: 


ist, “‘The Cotton Power;” 2d, The Cotton Power as an American Power ;” 
8d, ‘* The Cotton Power as a Southern Power;” 4th, ‘‘The Cotton Power asa 
Union Power;” 5th, “The Cotton Power as a Peace Power;’ 6th, “The Cot- 
ton Power, as an anti-Abolition Power;” 7th, “The application for a Bank 
Charter ;” 8th, “ Appointment of Agents for the purpose of receiving, forward- 
ing, and selling cotton in the several markets ;” 9th, ‘On the operations of the 
plantation, such as raising stock, preparing cotton for market, &c., &c. ;” 10th, 
“Direct trade with foreign countries.” 

The Convention adjourned to meet again at Macon, on the second Tuesday 
of September next, when we hope to see a large attendance of planters from 
Georgia, and the other Southern States. The following resolutions were 
adopted : 

Resolved, That Isaac C. West, Esq., of Houston county, a member of this 
Convention, be, and he is hereby, appointed agent for receiving, selling, and 
shipping cotton for planters, for the cities of Savannah and Charleston. Said 
agent shall not be allowed, in any case, to charge exceeding fifty cents per 
bale, for any cotton consigned to him. 


And while the Convention (nor any member of it) is to be held responsible 
for the acts of said agent, the Convention does not hesitate ti recommend said 
agent as trust-worthy and competent in every respect, to do ample justice to 
such planters as may entrust their business to him. And the Convention hereby 
express the desire that planters shipping their cotton to either of the above 
markets will prefer their appointed agent, and thereby give facility to the ob- 
jects of the Convention. 


Resolved, That the respective cotton-growing counties of the State of Georgia 
be, and they are hereby, earnestly requested to form county associations, auxil- 
iary to this Convention, and adopt such measures as will secure their constant 
representation, in each and all of the sessions of the Convention. 

Resolved, That Messrs Rutherford, Armstrong, Bass, Corbin, and Judge Holt 
be, and they are hereby, appointed a committee of invitation, whose duty it 
shall be (in the way and manner they may deem best) to invite and solicit the 
attendance of delegates from the respective cotton-growing States, at the 
meeting of this Convention to be held on the second 7uesday in September neat. 


4.—.1I0G STATISTICS OF THE WEST. 


Tux number of hogs packed at Cincinnati this season is estimated at four 
hundred and fifty thousand head, against three hundred and forty-four thousand 
five hundred and twelve last season. The Cincinnati Price Current has returns 
from one hundred and six packing places in the West, including Cincinnati, 
and makes the whole number packed one million seven hundred and sixty-nine 
thousand two hundred and ninety-two, against one million four hundred and 
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ninety-one thousand two hundred and fifty-five last year. The whole number 
packed at all the places reported last year was one million eight hundred 
and eighteen thousand four hundred and sixty-eight, and the previous year two 
millon four hundred and eighty-nine thousand five hundred and two, The 
whole number of places reported last year was one hundred and ninety. There 
is an increase in weight of from three to twenty pounds per xp nearly ail 
the places heard from, and, as a general thing, the yield of lard has been over 
that of last year. There can be no doubt that there is an increase in weight, 
as compared with last year, of not less than four per cent. 


5.—THE COTTON CROP. 

Tue following statistics appeared in the New Orleans Picayune of the 10th 
instant: 

The period of blooming this year may be set down about the Ist to the 3d 
of June. Last year this point was not reached until the 24th, so that we are 
full three weeks ahead. We subjoin the dates of blooming, and the earliest 
fall frosts for the last eighteen years: 


Yrs. Blooms. Earliest fall frost. Crop. | Yrs. Blooms. Earliest fall frost. Crop. 
1840 June 6 October 25 1,634,000 | 1850 June 24 October 26 2, 855, 000 
1841 Junel0 October 2 1,683,000} 185t June 5 Novemb’r 6 8,015,000 
1842 May 17 *October 26 2,378,000) 1852 June 38 *Novemb’r 7 8,362,000 
18438 June 9 October 28 2,030,000 | 1858 June 10 October 2 2, 930, 000 
1844 May 2% *October 19 2,394,000 | 1854 June 12 Novemb’r 5 2,847,000 
1845 May 30 *October 12 2,100,000/1855 May 30 *October 25 8,527,000 
1846 June 10 October 19 1,778,000/1856 June 4 October 16 2,940,000 
1847 May 30 *Novemb’r19 2,347,000) 1857 June 24 Novemb’r 20 est 3,075,000 
1848 June 1 *Novemb’r2) ST Seen. GUE 5 ntenyedvescse®  shaepecer 
1849 June 6 Novemb’r 8 2, 096, 000 





This table discloses that notwithstanding the very late ‘blooming last yoat, 
the crop was singularly favored by the lateness of the fall, as frost held off 
until the 20th of November, which is far in excess of the ordinary average. A 
killing frost usually takes place between the 20th and 25th of October, so that 
if there be no exception to this rule next fall, the growing season will not vir- 
tually be longer than was the case last year. We have no idea of broaching 
the topic of growth in advance of the vicissitudes to which the plant is yet 
exposed, but the table above is interesting as going to show that this has not 
been the earliest season on record, as some people assert. 

The above table is supposed to indicate that late frost adds to the crop. 
We cannot see that it does. The large crop years in the table are marked with 
a*; they are 1842, ’44, ’47, 48, 52, and ’55. In four of these years the kill- 
ing frost took place at the usual time. In the year of the earliest frost, 1845, 
the crop was large. It is evident, however, from the table, that no large crop 
ever occurred when the first bloom was after June 1, no matter when the frost 
set in. If the crop blooms later than June 1, it does not apparently make a 
full crop. The crops of 1849 and 1851 are remarkable. Thus, both bloomed 
June 6, and encountered frost at the same time, yet one, 1851, was 1,000,000 
bales, or 50 per cent. larger than the other. The crop of 1857 bloomed on the 
same day as that of 1851, and encountered frost three weeks later, yet there 
was no more cotton. Hence, if the table proves anything at all, it proves that 
the mere length of the season has nothing to do with the extent of the crop.— 
U. 8. Economist. 


6.—WINES OF EUROPE AND AMERICA—THE WINES OF THE WEST. 
Ons of our three great poets has written a prophecy which he aseribes to 
Cooper, namely : 


—* In fifty years or sooner, 

We shall export our poetry and wine ;” 
a ny om | which has been peppy realized, and to an extent that many sep- 
sible people do not dream of. The querry of Sydney Smith, “Who reads an 
American book?” is now answered readily by every intelligent reader on the 
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other side in the first person singular; and “ Who drinks American wine?!” 
could be replied to by so many people of taste and fashion in the affirmative, 
on the ancient hemisphere, that an American might well be surprised at finding 
his native sparkling Catawba so familiar at aristocratic tables there, when 
here they have scarcely found a way to hisown. Yet such is the fact ; and if 
our native wines are not commonly used abroad, let it be understood that one 
great reason is, they are too costly to come in competition with the other fine 
wines that have already gained a reputation in the Old World. To say that 
the full and generous grape flavor of our unsophisticated wines would not suit 
the delicate taste of the European is a mistake. Already in the choicest Old 
World regions of the vine, Catawbas and Isabellas are rapidly growing; and 
some fine morning we shall wake up to find the wines of our native grapes ship- 

d to us, and paying duty at the eustom-house fora foreign introduction 

eeping, as we do, a general look out for all fresh intelligence upon this sub- 
jeet; holding a correspondence with so many vine cultivators ia the different 
States, that postage stamps are no longer a luxury ; absorbing every book ard 
treatise on the one subject, until our vinous library numbers over one hundred 
volumes; and in every way bringing the siftings of the whole in as brief a 
compass as possible to the doors of our readers, we feel happy in being able to 
announce that at last our national vines have become so far popularised that 
the value of the home production exceeds that of the consumption of foreign 
winés in the proportion of nearly two to one; and that with a constant increase 
in the home market! 

If we look over our newspaper files, we find here and there items of wine- 
making in the United States, of little apparent value separately, but somewhat 
striking in the aggregate. Take, for instance, a few floating waifs in regard to 
Ohio. Put them together and they form an important feature of her agricul- 
tural products. Take Missouri! Ong of our youngest and most enterprisin 
States has set a noble example in vine culture, that should at least be credite 
to her. Some of the very best wines of the western country are products of 
Missouri soil. That these have supplanted, in a great measure, the use of 
foreign wines and spirits, is a long, a very long feather in the border-ruffian 
cap. Honor to whom honor is due! As a nation, we must award the meed of 
praise to one of our younger States for that which hereafter will prove to be 
A ae a national benefit. If extremes sometimes show nearer kindred than 
sub-contraries, the States of Massachusetts and South Carolina may be cited. 
In the former, a large enterprise has been shown in the production of the best 
grapes; in the latter, a similar ambition in regard to the production of the best 
wines. The wine of South Carolina and the vines of  sparapcreseted may be 
generously brought in competition, without disparagement on either side: 

Let us for a moment, gentle reader, take our eyes off those immense countries, 
Kansas and Nicaragua, and look at that little bit of contemptible territory 
ealled the United States of America. The press for a time, has ceased to thun- 
der at the uational evil; the pulpit has sheathed for a space its clerical light- 
ning. The strong arm of the law has been nearly broken by the weight im- 
posed upon it, but, in the meantime, some coral islands have grown, unobserv- 
ed; a vineyard here and there has budded and sent forth its odors on the air, 
and its blossoms have borne good fruit. Interest has been awakened in regard 
to this new field of industry—one of our chief poets has sung his native wood- 
notes wild in praise of “ Catawba wine;” a reform committee has advocated, in 
the British Parliament, a reduction of duties on foreign wines, as a means of 
ameliorating the inroads of intemperance, and confidently pointed to America 
as a probable source from whence to draw large supplies of this much wanted 
fluid; medical science has spoken loudly in bebalf of the precious benefit which 
a suffering world might derive from the use of pure and unsophisticated wines. 
Strange as it may seem, within the last ten years there has been more inquiry 
for pure wines, not made for a market, in civilized, but not vine-producing 
éountries, than there has been for the last one hundred and fifty ! 

If any discredit this, they are at liberty to read our wine library through ; 
there all such doubts will be answered. But, as we have said, these coral 
islands of happiness, these native vineyards, are breathing and blooming around 
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us, and will presently become of great importance in the contemptible territory 
we have spoken of, and chiefly in the West and South; although our own 
Empire State has not neglected this source of benefit, as many of her vine- 
yardists can testify to their great profit. And let it be recorded here that in 
exas, and in Old and New Mexico, vine culture now is advancing with rapid 
steps, Think of one of our cities, E] Paso, on the Rio Grande, in New Mexico, 
with her Sequia Madre, her nursery aqueduct irrigating vineyards, that yield 
& vinous revenue to her people equal to one-fifth of the value of all the wines 
imported in the United States! and the advices we have from the youngest 
State of the Confederacy are still more surprising! “In California we make 
wine,” says a correspondent of the New York 7ribune, “very similar to the 
Hock, Claret, Burgundy, Port, and Greek wines, all from one species of grape, 
rown in our vineyards.” This, of course, must be taken with all the respect 
ue to the veracity of that excellent daily paper. (?) “An acre is catia 
| seg ordinarily one thousand gallons of wine per year,” says the correspon- 
ent; this we may assume to be true, because it is probable. (?) We know that 
in Virginia the Catawba vine will yield this abundant return to the cultivator ; 
in North Carolina, still more. ‘ Messrs, Sansevain Brothers, of Los Angelos,” 
says the correspondent, “ have filled fifty thousand bottles of the vintage of last 
year, and intend to make eighty thousand bottles of the vintage of this year,” 
leparhling wine.) Problematica] as this may appear to the general reader, it 
is very likely to be true. That a single wine house at Los Angelos, California, 
may make in two years one hundred and thirty thousand bottles of sparkling 
wine—a quantity quite equal or superior to that made by many of the minor 
houses of Rheims, and now current in the New York markets, is not only pos- 
sible, but as likely to be correct, to a bottle, as any other figures in the statistics 
of the wealth of nations. The whole amount of wine made at Los Angelos is 
estimated to be three hundred and fifty thousand gallons, which, bottled and 
in wood, may be worth about a half million of dollars in specie, to the vine 
growers of California. And in this estimate must we take in consideration the 
mere money value ofthe vine? Must we not consider rather its vital influence 
upon our youngest, our most wealth-producing State? Are not its internal 
resources an effectual barrier, worthy of all good men’s applause, to counterac 
that which has been so long and so feebly assailed as a national evil? What 
shall be said of the value of public opinion and — taste, if upon this point 
alone our opinions must be guided by the verdict on the other side of the 
Atlantic. , 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 


1.—DIALOGUES ON FREE-TRADE AND DIRECT TAXATION, 
NO. L. 

In the July number of the Review appeared the able free-trade report of Mr. 
Boyce, of South Carolina, as in previous issues had appeared many other 
papers upon the same subject. At the close of a session of Congress when the 
annual appropriations have swelled in amount to between $70,000,000 and 
$80,000,000, and that, too, without the responsibility of any particular party or 
set of men, but only on account of the vices of the existing system, the atten- 
tion of the public may well be awakened. 

Never, at any period of our history, was there a more fitting oecasion for the 
full discussion of the subject of direct taxation, which has been proclaimed from 
time to time as a sovereign panacea against the evils of excessive and unequal 
taxation, and a surely progressing consolidation of Government. It can do no 
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harm, at least, to have a fair and full discussion, and may, and we believe will, 
do much good. An enlightened people cannot be afraid to grapple with any 
subject, however new and contrary to received notions where it touches upon 
interests of such paramount importance. It must be satisfactory to Mr. 
Boyce, and to those who act with him, to know that the seed which has been 
sown is germinating and springing up in many sections of the land. Approving 
opinions are expressed by publie journals of established character. Nothing, 
we believe, is required but time and agitation, and if we could have, as in 
England, free-trade associations in every county and precinct where two or 
three might be gathered together if no more, and from which tracts and essays 
should emanate, the work would speed rapidly on. For some time a journal 
has been issued at Columbus, Georgia, entitled the “Corner Stone,” which 
boldly and bravely meets the issues. From its office several tracts have appeared 
in the shape of “dialogues,” which should have a more permanent form, and 
we, therefore, incorporate them. 
The subject is a fair one for diseussion in our pages. 


o (A Politician in office.) I understand B, that you are in favor of free- 
trade. 

B. (A Planter.) You are correctly informed. I believe God made this world 
for free-trade, or he would have made every part of it capable of supplying all 
the wants, and satisfy all the desires of all its people, that each tribe ot barba- 
rians might exist in savage independence of every other. 

C. If God intended the world for free-trade, the world and all the nations of 
the world have been a long time finding it out. 

B. Not much longer, considering the age of the world and its probable dura- 
tion, than they were in finding out that the earth revolved around the sun. 
Not much longer than it took them to discover the power of steam, or how to 
transmit intelligence upon a streak of lightning; val no one’s interest’ was op- 
posed to those discoveries, 

C. True; and I admit the novelty of a discovery is the weakest argument 
against it. If, however, you adopt Fem yeu will have to shoulder direct 
taxes, and I rather think that will drag heavily. 

B. Not at all. If youhad heard all when you heard I favored free-trade, you 
would have heard I coupled direet taxes with it. We believe that a system of 
taxation by which each person will be required to pay to support the Govern- 
ment that protects him and his property, in proportion to his ability, is fair, 
equal and just; and that it is the only fair, equal, and just way, and that no 
honest man will wish to throw his share off his own shoulders on some one 
else; but you say / will have to shoulder direct taxes. I believe you call your- 
selfa Democrat. What system of taxation are you in favor eff I know but 
two—free-trade and direct taxes, or a restricted trade with a tariff. Which are 
you in favor off 

C. Lam in favor of a tariff just high enough to defray the expenses of an 
economical government—a tariff for revenue only. 

B. Then you are a tariff man, Now tell me, do you eall the tariff that was 
in force in 1856 a protective tariff or a tariff for revenue only? J know Mr. 
Walker intended it for a revenue tariff, but the Democrats of Pennsylvania and 
New York demanded protection for their iron and salt-works, and he was 
obliged to comply. What was it from 1850 to 1857, when it was producing 
fifteen and twenty millions more than the Government wanted? Was it not 
then a protective tariff? 

C. I believe [shall have to admit that, inasmuch as it produced more money 
than the Government needed, it became a protective tariif. 

B, The Democratic power has been in power all that time, and you in Con- 
, ey most of the time as a prominent member. What attempt or proposition 

id you make to reduce the tariff to the necessities of an economical adminis- 
tration? If you made any, tell me on what page of the Congressional Globe I 
ean find it? 
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C. I made no proposition. First, because I knew it could not be done; see- 
ond, because I knew our Northern friends would not bear it, and it would dis- 
tract the party. 

B. Do you mean to say our Northern Democratic friends are protective tariff 
men, and will harmonize with us on the condition that we will surrender our in- 
terest, our equality, and our rights in the Union? ° * » 

C. I cannot admit all that, but I do believe a free-trade will dismember and 
overthrow the Democratic party, and for that reason I am opposed to it. 

B. In plain English, the party might lose power and the party leaders look 
in vain for Secretaryships, Vice-Presidencies, and Presidencies, and surrender 
all share of the spoils, and you might have to return to the practice of the 
law ? * * ” ” a7 * * 

©. L believe you are disposed to become personal, and as I do not desire a 
personal contest I must wish you a good day. 

D. (A Farmer.) You say direct taxes are the only fair, equal, and just way 
to collect the taxes to support the Government. Why do you think the tariff 
is unjust, unfair, or unequal? 

B. First, because the South, having wa | about two-fifths of the population, 
is compelled by the North to pay nearly three-fourths of the taxes. 

Mr. Garnett, of Virginia, in 1850, found from the records at Washington, that 
the Government had raised nearly $10,000,000,000; that of that amount, the 
South had paid in over $7,000,000,000, and the North a little over $2,000,000,000. 
That of the same money the Government spent at the North for the benefit of 
the Northern people, over $700,000,000, and only a little over $200,000,000 
South. As between individuals, the tariff system is still more unjust. Mr. 
Astor, of New York, is worth from $10,000,000, to $20,000,000—the whole 
property of the United States is over $10,000,000,000—the Government 
collected last year, by the tariff, over $64,000,000. Mr. Astor’s fair share 
of that $64,000,000 is $64,000; to pay that much by the tariff he would 
have to consume $250,000 worth of foreign goods at first cost; if he con- 
sumes $10,000 worth it is more than anybody believes; but allow he con- 
sumes $10,000 and he pays only $2,500 (rating tariff at twenty-five per cent.) 
duties. or taxes, and he leaves $61,500 for other people to pay; it is paid. The 
Government has got it. Who paysit? There are a large number of clerks in 
stores and public offices, school masters and school mistresses, mechanics with 
families, and good overseers with families who are compelled to make store ac- 
counts to the amount of $100; and the tariff on that is $25 on their labor, and 
it takes two thousand four hundred and sixty of these poor men to pay the 
$61,500 into the treasury which Mr. Astor ought to pay, and is sereened from 
paying. Again: Mr. C. and Mr. W. are worth $10,000,000 between them, and 
they are favored as Mr. Astor is; and it takes two thousand four hundred and 
sixty poor men to pay their taxes, which they do not pay, or four thousand nine 
hundred and twenty poor men must be heavily taxed to sereen three rich ones. 
Yet again, Mr. C. has been in Congress many years, and bas always voted to 
give the public lands to rich speculators to build railroads; if he had to put his 
hand into his own pocket and take out $32,000, his fair share of the $64,000,000, 
I believe he would think twice, yes ten times, before he would vote once for 
such a squandering of the public money and public land. 

A. (A Merchant.) | have heard that you say a tariff of thirty per cent. 
raises the price of the consumer fifty-four and a half per cent.; how do you 
make that out? 

B, The importer lays down in New York $100 worth of goods, for which he 
pays thirty per cent. tariff, which makes the goods ecst him $130; he charges 
the jobber ten per cent.—$18—which makes the goods cost him (the jobber) 
$143. He charges the retailer ten per cent.—$14 30—which makes the goods 
cost the retailer $157 30. He charges the consumer fifty per cent.—$73 65— 
which makes the goods cost the consumer $232 95. Now if you will ran 
the $100 worth of goods through the same hands at the same profits to each, 
leaving out thirty percent tariff, you will find the consumer will get them for 
$181 50, or $54 45 less than with the tariff. 

D. Don’t we get more for our produce in consequence of the tariff? 
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B. No; on the contrary, we get less by the full amount of the tariff. I 
think, very much more, but I can prove that much as plain as that twelve and 
four are sixteen. The European manufacturer comes into our market with his 
goods to buy our cotton, on which goods the Government makes him pay thirty 
per cent. tariff in advance, in gold and silver, which I contend is equal to 
thirty-three and one-third; he them gives the planter twelve cents for his cov 
ton, thirty-three and one-third on twelve is four cents, which makes the cotton 
cost the Bironees sixteen cents: twelve to the planter, and four to the Gov- 
ernment. Now the manufacturer pays the sixteen cents for cotton because he 
believes he can do so and make a fair profit on the goods he makes of it; and 
if the Government would let him alone, he would give the planter sixteen as 
readily and as willingly as he gives the planter twelve, and the Government 
four. Four cents per pound is $4 per hundred, or $20 the bag of five hundred 

unds, clear loss to the planter on each bag, $8,000,000 loss to Georgia, and 

60,000,000 lose to the cotten States. If we could save it and get oar goods 
low, every industrious man would get rich in a few years, and the whole South 
would flourish like a well cultivated | garden. 

A. You know England taxes us, and we ought to tax her. 

B. You are entirely mistaken in two particulars: First, England does not 
tax our cotton; second, England cannot tex us and we eannot tax her. Eng- 
land attempted to tax us when we were colonies, Our fathers resisted, and 
that beeght on the war of independence, I suppose, however, you mean Eng- 
land taxes our produce and we ought te tax hers. You must recollect that 
although restrictions on commerce greatly injure all who bear them, and 
thereby lessen the value of labor, yet the consumer pays the tariff and the profit 
on it. When our Government lays @ tariff of thirty per cent. on sugar, the 
man who uses a dollar’s worth of it »ays not more than sixty cents for the sugar, 
and at least forty cents on account of the tariff. If the English government lays 
4 tariff of twenty-tive cents a bushel on our grain, the poor Englishman who 
eats the bread pays the tariff. Suppose, however, the thing could be done, let 
us see how it will work. You take one hundred bags of cotton to England and 
sell them for $10,000; England charges you $2,500 tariff; you come home and 
complain to our Government, and say, Queen Victoria charged me twenty-five 
oa cent. for selling our produce in her market, you ought to retaliate on her. 

ight, says our Gevernment. What did you bring back homef you answer, 
English goods, Well, says our Government, pay our collector $2,500 for leave 
to sell them, and we will be even with Queen Victoria. How will it be with 
Mr. Af Will that sort of retaliation benefit yout 

4. No, certainly. 

B. Nor will it benefit any person er any nation. 

A, Suppose we open our ports and let all the world bring in what they 
please, duty free, and the other nations keep up the tax or tariff, won't they 
get the advantage of us? 

B. On the contrary, we will get the advantage of them. The fact is, free- 
trade is an improvementin commercial and political economy; I believe I might 
say a discovery, and the people that adopts it first will reap the greatest bene- 
fit. Again, I say, let us see how it will work: An old man owned a very large 
and valuable water-power which he left to his three sons, A, B, and 0. They 
not agreeing to improve it, each man had his own mill, and each makes a good 
road to his mill te draw custom. A puts up a toll-gate on his road, and de- 
mands four cents a bushel for all grain hauled over it; B does the same; C, on 
the contrary, lets ell the grain into his mill, tariff free; now don’t you know as 
long as C can turn a stone, A and B will get no grain te grind? So England 
has to buy grain to feed her people, and she buys it from Poland and the United 
States; now if Poland tariffs her goods at thirty-three and a half per cent., and 
the United States lets them in tariff free, don’t you see (other things being equal) 
England will buy no grain from Poland as long as she can get of us? Just so 
with everything else. If we open our ports to free trade, and other nations 
keep the tariff, they will each of them trade with us in preference to anybody 
else, and we will, in a short time, become the greatest commercial nation in the 
world. * a7 * * - * = 
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2.—CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. 


In all of our commercial cities there is an organized body of mea to whom _ 
mercantile questions are entrusted, entitled “Chambers of Commerce.” In the 
Northern cities, these bodies exhibit great activity, and address themselves 
with much earnestness to the development of the commerce and other industry 
of their several communities. In this respect we have been deficient at the 
South. Can any reason be given why the Chambers at Charleston, Savannah, 
New Orleans, &e., have not provided for those thorough and elaborate annual 
reports, which have added so much to the character and business relations of 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Boston, ete? Referring to its own community, the New 
York Express speaks as follows: 


“It is not a little remarkable that the Chamber of Commerce of the leading 
commerciality in the United States, should never yet have had a suite of rooms 
of their own, nor even have arisen to the dignity of making an annual report. 
The cities of Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and even 
Buffalo, have made their annual reports. Boston has furnished its third annual 
pe and Philadelphia its twenty-seventh. In the former city a reporter is 
selected from among the most competent merchants of the city, and paid at 
the liberal rate of $4,000 a year, to report for the Commercial Ci amber of the 
metropolis of New England. The volume is gotten up in an elegant style of 
typography, and contains a vast mass of valuable information. In some of the 
other cities mentioned, the Chambers have enjoyed the re ig of oceu- 
pying buildings to which they had a personal title. Yet New York, which 

rides itself on being the centre of exchange for the Union, has never had a 
Salen for its Chamber of Commerce. Previous to 1835, when the old Exchange 
was burned, the merchants transaeted their chamber business in that building. 
Since that time they have occupied the directors’ room of the Merchants” 
Bank. They admit their dependence for their commercial convenience, hitherto, 
on charity. Even St. Louis, on the extreme borders of the Union, has erected a 
building at a cost of $100,000, to which one citizen contributed $10,000.” 

At the opening of the rooms, the President, Peratian Perrrr, Esq., said that, 

“ Heretofore the Chamber had been a sort of pilgrim wandering about with- 
out a habitation. It was first chartered by George IIL, in 1770, and rechar- 
tered by the State of New York, in 1784. It was, therefore, quite an ancient 
institution, but until the present time, had not begun to fulfill the great task 
allotted to it.” 


3.—SOUTHERN COMMERCE AND MAILS. 


Ar the last session of Congress, Mr. Miles, of South Carolina, introduced a 
motion, the effect of which would be to remove the restriction which now ex- 
ists against the purchase of foreign built ships, and the monopoly now in the 
hands of New England builders, and throw the navigation interests open to 
free competition. This is liberal and in the right direction—but can it be 
achieved ? 

In another place we have spoken of the Tehuantepec mail contract, which is 
also referred to by the Richmond South as follows: 

“This bill, viewed in its ulterior bearings, is clearly the most important to 
the South ever introduced into the councils of the nation. British statesmen, 
who have carefully examined the subject, distinetly foresee that the day is not 
distant when the European mails, destined for the West Indies, Mexico, the 
Central American States, Chili, Pera, the Sandwich Islands, Australia, China, 
&c., must pass over this continent between the Chesapeake and the Gulf. The 
mail matter which is now conveyed from Europe to those countries annually 
amounts to something like fifteen millions of letters, and an equal number of 
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néwspapers and pamphlets. We will sup the Leviathan, when completed, 
capable of making the run from Milford Haven to the Virginia Capes in seven 
days, and that the closed mails which she —- ean be conveyed from thence 
via the overland route to the Gulf, and from the Gulf through Mexico to the 
Pacific in six days mere; it reqnires no stretch of the imagination in that case 
te perceive that the Isthmus of Suez and the Cape of Good Hope and the St. 
Thomas routes will be abandoned. There is now a monthly communication to 
Melbourne via Alexandria from Southampton, The contract for carrying the 
mail by this route requires the service to be performed in fifty days. If the 
Pacific, with the aid of the Leviathan, or another vessel equally expeditious, 
ean be reached by the Virginia Capes in thirteen days, it is not calculating too 
sanguinely to believe that the run from the Pacific to Melbourne will be ac- 
complished with ease in seventeen daysmore—in all, from London, thirty. Thus 
in the American route there would be a saving of twenty days. If this can 
be effected, who can undertake to foretell how great will be the future of the 
South? . Its bosom will be the highway, not only of the European mails, but 
of the travel and other intercourse of that hemisphere, with the world beyond 
7” * * a * * 
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4.—CHARLESTON FLOUR TRADE. 


We make the following extracts from an interesting article in the Charleston 
Courier of the 9th ultimo: 


We have already reported the suspension of the export trade to Spain, in 
consequence of the operation of duties, which will be resumed on the Ist prox., 
and will, in the present state of crops and prices, forbid any profitable export 
of American flour to Spanish ports. 

The approved and established reputation of the Southern brands which seek 

a inarket through Charleston, and the energy and enterprise of our dealers, 
will soon, as we believe, create and open other channels of outlet and ex- 
rort. 
P The progress that has been made in the export trade in flour and wheat is 
indeed encouraging and suggestive, and should be kept in mind by all who are 
steadily and judiciously laboring to extend, promote, and diversify our com- 
mercial relations and resources. We will briefly note a few points of retro- 
spect and survey: 

Previous to 1850 the supplies of flour, wheat, &c., received in this city were 
exclusively from the ports northward—that is to say, from Richmond, Balti- 
more, and New York, In the year 1850 we began first to realize the connection 
by railroad with the granary of the West, and to receive supplies from North 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, &e. 

These supplies continued with variable increase, and with a careful exami- 
nation and scrutiny of all brands, until 1855, when our first export shipment 
was made (for a foreign port.) This occurred in August, 1855, when a cargo 
was shipped by Messrs. T.S. & T. G. Budd, for Rio de Janeiro. The cargo 
vas composed chiefly of the best brands from the Etowah Mills, and the result 
of the sldeetene gave general satisfaction and encouragement. 

The first cargo on Spanish account was shipped by Messrs. Hall & Co., in 
October, 1856, and comprised not only the best brands of Georgia, Tennessee, 
and North Carolina flour, but also corresponding brands of the Baltimore 
and Philadel) hia inspection, in order to invite and assist a comparison and 
trial for shipping purposes and for sea voyages. The Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia brands which went into this cargo could only be sold ata discount in 
reference to the Southern brands, whose reputation was still more enhanced b 
the suecess of this adventure. This was followed by a large business for Spani 
ports, which has only been interrupted recently by the controlling causes to 
which we have referred, and which will, in all probability, give employment 
to Spanish bottoms for export to other marts, as we have instanced in an ex- 
perimental adventure. 

This cargo, shipped by Messrs. Poujaud & Salas, in the Spanish polacre Paula, 
Capt. Maristany, as we have reported, consisted of the best brands from the 
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Etowah Mills, Ga., Shelbyville Mills, and Rio Mills, Murfreesboro’, Tenn., and 
will be followed soon by another from the same house. 

We can have no doubt as to the suecess and aeceptance of the brands which 
are thus dispatched, and we cordially wish full and complete suecess to thie 
and al! other enterprises of kindred purpose. In all resources of export and 
of flour mart, we have advantages which cannot be disputed or doubted. We 
have a number of dealers, and of commission houses sufficient to ensure full 
justice to the grower and the miller, while our merehant marine offers at al} 
. seasons access and ready shipment to any desired markets, 

The only decided and —— improvement and addition to our resources 
that can be suggested, will be found in the reduction of the costs and charges 
on flour and wheat before reaching this city; and this question, we are pleased 
to learn, is very properly before the Chamber of Commerce. We therefore 
await the report and action of their committee, the suecess of which we cannot 
permit ourselves to doubt. 


5.—NORFOLK, VIRGINIA, 


Tue spirit and enterprise exhibited by Norfolk, should ineite the rivalry of 
her sisters of the South, and in an especial manner, should her course be imi- 
tated in the publication from her Chamber of Commerce of annual reports like 
the one which 1s on the table before us. It is an excellent compilation of usefub 
statistics from which it affords us pleasure to extract: 


Heattru —The epidemic of 1855 is clearly traceable to importation, and was 
not endemic. During the interval between the camp sickness of 1812 and the 
epidemic of 1855, Norfolk was one of the healthiest cities in the State; and we 
would further say, that in the two years from January, 1856, to January, 1858, 
the total number of deaths of white persons was only 454, of all ages, cireum- 
stances, and conditions, by accident as well as disease. If we take from this 
number one-half for infants under five years of age, we have only 227 remain- 
ing—and if we take from the latter number one-fourth for deaths by casualty 
and of strangers, sailors, and others not citizens, we reduce the mortality 
among the resident white population of five years of age and upwards, to 170, 
or one and two-chirds per week. These remarkable facts are corroborated by 
the healthy appearance of our people. 


Veertan.e orn Trvok Trapz.—The following is the quantity shipped during 
June and July of last year: 


Packages, 

ee I tai aadbnves ee cistedecdaerctansenn 50,504 
PRIDE 60 o's secccccecscnvsccboccccetgeens 4,329 
a aba eben. n cc 0 dc bThR voto ceveesbales 40,216 
ian celine onin.eh eh benekies ieee s 2,050 
Is Sd cies <cidbtinns 6 bs. 0 Co cS aebeeen 96,096 


These were forwarded by the regular steamers engaged inthe trade. Other 
boats are known to have carried off a considerable quantity not here enumer- 
ated. The packages consisted of flour barrels and boxes, containing about 
twelve pecks. If we estimate the average value of these packages at $3 50-100, 
(which is a low figure,) we have the sum of $336,751 50 as the value of the 
two months’ trade, Should it continue to increase as rapidly as heretofore, 
the trade will in a few years be worth ful] $1,000,000 per annum. The ship- 
ments commence about 20th of May, and continue about three months. 


Norrotk Farms.—To show the profit made upon these farms, we give the 
following statistics, which were gathered from the Report of the Committee on 
Farms of the Seaboard Agricultural Society for the year 1856. The Committee 
report that four farms were offered as competitors for the premium, with the 
annexed returns of their sales, expenses, and profits: 
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ist.—“Thc Armistead Farm,” 100 acres, (originally poor.) 
ross amount sales for the year.......cceceeececeeecesecesess $17,128 28 
Expenses, including everything... ........cceececcececeeseesees 6,590 78 
Leaving a profit of $10,537 60, or $105 37 per acre for the entire farm. 


2d.—The “‘ View Farm,” of 100 acres. 
Gross amount sales............ 6:60:04 Ged cab code vee se Ss oscen so Que sOlnime 
Expenses, including everything............ re eis weeieds 6,500 00 

Leaving a total profit of $7,352 81, or $73 52-100 per acre for the entire 
farm. 

It should however be remarked that a portion of the money charged as 
“ expenses” on this farm, was expended in the purchase of stock. agricultural 
implements, &c., which could not have been legitimately charged against the 
farm expenses of that year. 

$d.—*“ Mercer & Ivans” farm, of 20 acrea. 
Gross amount sales............. UPC EVAR ESE DERD 006.0 <Sucpetonocces $6,000 
Expenses ....... Whsibele's 0's ok ale pistes cucces Se edseccccenscecoses - 2,500 

Leaving a profit of $3,500, or $175 per acre for the entire farm. 


4th.—The “ Wilson Farm,” of 25 acres. 


Gross amount sales........ 0 Cha se ean tan oe aks hadiniobe.s $7,584 62 
Expenses of all kinds... ......0..cccccccccccccccccecccsscsceccs 3,371 45 


Showing a profit of $4,213 17, or $120 87 per acre for the entire farm. 


TABLE OF EXPORTS OF NORFOLK. 
A Table showing the principal artveles souerten, Coastwise and Foreign, from the 
Port of Norfolk, from 1st of May, 1857, to 1st May, 1858. 
Coastwise. Foreign. 


Apples, (dried). ............. barrels ......... ssssicee 4,265 
Ne eee bushels ....... ake einai 200 
Se Wc Fo diewinlds'sce «++ 1,968,781 105,998 
is kbs ¥:4dbd 6 0c s ects ee | er eee 6,174 
sheik Saékh axis cadiccedt Ee Se ef 4,100 
DEO BEL o COC SK s 0c vsedeel barrels..... ig iahe udpwae 2,559 14,860 
sg < bx widens caheti pate eS SCOPE re ere 2,224 
I Ried ais o650un ngs 6 eben Wane iiwkn.c «kant ese $20,365 
Eee eee ee Pe, ae 126,000 
Nagal Stores. .....cccccccees barrels... .ccccccce a wi 18,463 2,182 
en OE SEE COMhis wih 15,726 8,000 
DURA ati aieWwiesecescnceanal ee ae $1,376 492 
Pic ccccacscoell OID, ch Ko coc coscace | Saeee 
Spts. Turpentine.............gallons..... palinsicctewe 8,785 3,150 
EN Be. sce Ediceo © Opd bua Rae eee cesses 1,190,872 6,454,000 
DDI ins. dp ine os ceeubiainhs ob tinasnagalats 5,857,355 7,622,865 
Turpentine, (crude).......... barrels. ..... i as dia te 1,434 
WS + a datN has 60006050468 RAs oc teige'caeid 206,569 1,710 


There were also exported to foreign countries 2,272 bushels of meal, 27 hogs- 
heads of tobacco, and lumber to the value of $46,867. 


Norrotx anv Peterssurc Roap.—This road, of eighty miles length, is ex- 
pected to be ready for active business by the end of August. The capital 
stock of the company is by law $1,500 000. Of this sum, the city of Norfolk 
has taken $500,000, individuals $50,000, and the State, upon the pari passu 
principle, has subscribed $825,000, which makes the total available capital 
$1,375,000. 

The country through which the road passes is well cultivated, and produces 
fine crops of wheat, corn, peas, potatoes, and vegetables. The fine original 
growth of timber, in lower Virginia, is found in countless acres along this road. 
‘The productions of the field and forest of the country contiguous to the work, 
will be alone sufficient to sustain it. Its position, however, as the terminal 
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link in the great chain of one thousand miles, reaching from Memphis to Nor 
folk, must ensure for it a revenue of profit and an impulse of prosperity for 
Norfolk. 


Seazoarp anv Roanoxe Roap.—This road runs from the Portsmouth side of 
Norfolk harbor, eighty miles, to Weldon, North Carolina, where it has connec- 
tions with the great South and North line of Railroads, and, also, by Raleigh 
and Gaston Railroad, with the North Carolina Central. Both the roads, with 
which the Seaboard road connects at Weldon, extend to and beyond New Or- 
Jeans, and, with their branches, form a railway connection with every part of 
the South and Southwest, with capacity to command an immense amount of 
travel and freight, whenever the latter is fully brought out. The North Caro- 
lina Central passes through the richest and most highly cultivated portions of 
the State, and drains a country of great agricultural, manufacturing, and mine- 
ral capacities, 


Probable tonnage received at Norfolk Harbor from the various avenues of the 


Interior. 
Seaboard and Roanoke Railroad................ «+. 18,421 tons. 
Chesapeake Bay, James River, &e., estimated........ 30,000 “ 
Dismal Swamp Canal, estimated. ..........-...+000+ 200,000 “ 


248,421 “ 


Which shows that amount of tonnage of the various domestic products, upon 
which to sustain a present foreign or coastwise trade. 


Dismat Swamp Canat.—The references to this are so interesting, that we 
refer them to another number of the review. 


ALBEMARLE AxD CursareakE Canat.—In our last number the reader will find 
an able analysis of the value of this work. It is estimated that, when com- 
pleted, the produce of North Carolina will pour through it, into Norfolk, to the 
following extent: 


(From the North Carolina Senate Report.) 





Bales of Cotton ............. 17,500 Weight in tons.. 8,500 
Barrels Fish ... 2.0.60... 0000. 40,000 “ 6,000 
a Naval Stores. .......- 80,000 * 12,000 
Bushels Corn... .... 0% seses 2,000,000 * 57,160 
« i RE ee 250,000 ~ 7,600 

« ne ve vekeWewen'ss 50,000 - 1,500 

as PORIIA. co vésbaee’: 200 ,600 me 4,500 
Timber, cubic feet ........... 500,000 “ 8,333 
Lumber, superficial feet ...... 10,000,000 - 17 ,500 
CREE OVEN bin 6s co cebini'e vcs 10,500,000 “ 26 , 250 
Cypress and Juniper Shingles... 60,000,000 ” 60,000 
Vessel loads fresh Fish....... 200 va 10,000 
baa “ Vegetables....... 300 = 15,000 
Cords of Fire Wood ......... 50,000 ” 100, 000 
Total tone....... 0: thes batahhia aces inl gibad aie ©. ai ea a + eee 829,183 


Warer Live to tax On1o.—The connection by canal of the James and Kana- 
wha rivers is ably advocated as being of the widest importance to Norfolk, in 
opening to her the resources of the Ohio, the upper Mississippi and Missouri 
valleys. 


CoMMERCIAL Position oF Norrotx.—The harbor of Norfolk has long been 
conspicuous as one of the best maritime stations of the country, if not of the 
world. Situated at the very centre of our Atlantic coast, unsurpassed in depth 
of water, in extent, safety, convenience, and accessibility, its superiority is too 
manifest to admit of cavil. 

Such a combination of advantages naturally leads us to look for an adequate 
result in the extent of its trade; and, accordingly, we find, that prior to the 
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war of 1812, the commerce of Norfolk exceeded that of any other city in the 
Union. Since that period our maritime trade has steadily dec while 
that of other cities, inferior to us in every point of natural advantage, has con- 
ti: ued to grow and to flourish until we are left far behind, and are almost for- 
gc tten in the race. This anomaly in the laws of trade requires some explana- 
tion from us, and it would, perhaps, be the shortest as well as the truest 
explanation, to say that all our apparent advantages have been so many curses 
in disguise. Nature had done so much for ue that we did nothing for ourselves. 
And while our rivals for the great and growing foreign trade of the country 
were using every exertion to divertit to themselves, by means of artificial avenues, 
we sat idly by, relying solely on our great natwra/ advantages. ‘The result has 
proven that energy and enterprise are superior to, and can overcome natural 
disabilities. 
6.—A NEW SPIRIT IN VICKSBURG. 


We perceive that Vicksburg ie at last aroused to a sense of her dangers, 
growing out of the mutations of trade. At a recent meeting of the citizens, 
able committees were appointed to examine and report upon the following 
points: 

1. To inquire into the policy of establishing in or near this city, a cotton 
manufactory, its probable cost, and what funds could probably be raised to 
erect the same, and to enquire also into all matters connected with the same. 
This committee shall likewise be empowered to consider what other manufac- 
tories could be established advantageously in or near this city. 

2. To enquire as to the policy, duty, and means of establishing a line of 
packets between Vicksburg and Napoleon and Memphis, and to furnish statistics 
about the same. 

8. To enquire into the navigation of the Yazoo river, and its tributaries, and 
to give full information in the premises. 

4, As to the policy and expediency of the city taking stock in the Vicksburg, 
Shreveport and Texas Railroad, and how and when the same can be dene. 

5. As to the poliey and expediency, and the ways and means of establishing 
a line of freight packets from Vicksburg to New Orleans, so as to have cotton 
and other freight conveyed to and from said cities as cheaply and speedily as 
possible, and as safely. 

6. To suggest any other measures that may promote and advance the inte- 
rest of this city. 


— 
— 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 








1.—MISSISSIPPI SEEKING A GULF OUTLET. 

Tue people of Mississippi are again actively employed in considering the ad- 
vantage and feasibility of connecting her other railroad works with a road 
which shall extend to the Gulf of Mexico, somewhere in the vicinity of Ship 
Island, and thus create an outlet for her productions, and a commercial city at 
that point. This is a project which was broached as early as 1837, and has 
from time to time received the favoring consideration of the Legislature. The 
most liberal charters and grants have been made. At the last session a new 
and far more liberal charter than ever was granted, and commissioners were 
appointed, who have issued a very elaborate and able address to the people. 
In his report the engineer says: 


“The Gulf and Ship Island Railroad is projected on the ground that a sea- 
port may be established on the Gulf coast within the limits of the State of 
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Mississippi, thus completing her commereial facilities within herself, and ena- 
biing her not only to reap the harvest of her own rich production, but to share 
likewise those dia sister States. To this point, our road is to be the main 
trunk line and principal feeder, and as such alone can we diseuss it, in regard 
to the question of location.” 


We proceed to make several extracts from the address of the Commissioners. 
As a citizen of Louisiana, we have no objection to the enterprises of our neigh- 
bors, but, on the contrary, ever held the doctrine that competition is the life of 
all industry and trade. New Orleans and Mobile will not slumber in the race. 


A complete hydrographic survey, the necessity of which is pointed out by 
Mr. Robinson, is fortunately furnished to us by the accurate survey of Ship 
Island harbor made by the United States Coast Survey. We find from authentic 
maps of that survey a harbor on our southern coast of twenty miles in length 
by ten miles in breadth, with an average depth of water twenty to twenty-four 
feet, sufficient for the largest elass of ships, and greater by six to ten feet than 
the depth of water on the bar at the mouth of the Mississippi over which every 
ship arriving at, or departing from New Orleans must pass with the a:sistance of 
tow-boats. The fact that such a harbor exists is not mere matter of speculation 
or conjecture. Ships drawing over twenty feet of water, that could by no 
means reach New Orleans, are often to be fonnd loadiag at Ship Island with 
lumber and other products of our southern eoast for the distant shores of Eng- 
land and France, and of Australia. On the cargo of such a ship, the saving 
of expense in favor of Ship Island harbor, as compared with that of New Orleans, 
is known to be about two thousand dollars—a sum quite sufficient to divert a 
large amount of the foreign trade to our State. 

While every portion of our State would derive benefit from the construction 
of the soipeal haul the counties of Rankin, Simpson, Lawrence, Covington, 
Marion, Hancock, Perry, and Harrison, would derive the largest benefit, in the 
increased value it would give to their lands, by opening a ready market for all 
their production. 


The cost of the road, as estimated by Powhattan Robinson, Esq., 


MISSISSIPPI SEEKING A GULF OUTLET. 





the Engineer, is............... Sev 0 gob ahs ok ou, bE EeEE then ee $2,991,500 
The Internal Improvement fund amounts to.......... 733,950 
The three per cent. fund. .........0...ccceeeeeseees 104,750 
The lands donated by Congress may be estimated at 

200,000 acres, at $1 25 per acre..............206- 250 ,000 

1,088,700 

Leaving to be otherwise provided for... .............0- 000000 $1,902,860 

* cf * os * a * * 


But whether we remain in the Union or go out of the Union, the course of 
events clearly indicates that the States in which slavery exists, as the essential 
basis of their prosperity and power, will be driven to maintain it on their own 
responsibility and resources. Mere political guarantees, however solemnly 
entered into, prove to be unavailing. It becomes us, therefore, to place our 
State in a position in which she will be able, at least, to exert some influence 
on her own destiny. In her present situation she is without her just influence 
in the Union, and separated from it she must drift with the eurrent of events, 
exerting but little, if any, control over them. It is now apparent that the 
fate of slavery rests with those States and countries which border on the Gulf 
ef Mexico and the Carribean sea. The question of supremaey on this continent 
will finds its solution there, and the ability of the slave States to maintain their 
footing, will depend mainly upon the extent to which they may acquire influ- 
ence on that theatre. It is our duty to ourselves and to the South, to build 
up and strengthen our influence on the Gulf. In the event of a rupture of the 
Union, or should events hasten the collision which must sooner or later take 
place on Southern waters, how much would our position be improved and our 
influence increased, if, by means of a great thoroughfare of travel and transpor- 
tation, our harbor should be connected with our great cotton growing region, 
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aud a lange commercial eity spring up there, as it will from the known laws of 
trade and navigation, At all events the State of Mississippi would havethe 
security of an untrammelled and independent connection with the markets of 
the world. We have argued ourselves into the belief that we have the right 
to assume the position of an independent State. We should then be able to 
assume it with confidence, and to maintain it with success, 

* * a * * 7 * . 

We do not hesitate to condemn the man whom nature has endowed with great 
energies, but who, failing to exert them for himself or for others, wastes them 
in idle pleasures, or suffers them to waste in inactivity. A larger measure of 
blame attaches to a State which can do much and yet does nothing ; neglecting 
all the advantages which she derives from abundant resources and a favorable 
geographical position. We have a front on the Gulf of Mexico more than sixty 
miles in extent, with a fine harbor. The most magnificent stream in the world 
washes our western border. We have soil of great aud varied capacity for 
production, but especially yielding an abundance of that product which exerts 
the widest and most decisive influence on the commerce of the world. We are 
fortunately placed near the seat of empire. We are part owners of the great 
river, and part owuers of the great gulf into which it empties. Our position 
compels us to be parties to the important transactions of which the Gulf of 
Mexico is the destined theatre. Let us sustain the part which nature seems to 
have designed for us. No purely agricultural people ever attained a high 
position in the world. Let us make the effort, in which we will be so much 
assisted by our position and resources, to combine commerce with agriculture, 
and these uniting, will soon bring into existence manufactures and the arts, 
and we shall thus present the noble spectacle of a well-ordered State, complete 
in all her appointments. We are deficient in those things which railroads and 
commerce supply. a will diversify and multiply our pursuits, and fill up 
that void which exists here between the planter and is ened professions, 
and give useful occupation to the race of loungers who complain, with some 
reason, of “nothing to do.” It isa well known fact that that class of men who 
have the talent and inclination to engage in mercantile pursuits on a large seale, 
abandon our State and ner their capital and abilities elsewhere. That class 
of men who have given to England her vast empire, and elevated her to the 
splendid position she occupies among the nations of the earth; the class which 
has built up the great commonwealth of New York, is represented in Missis- 
sippi, in a great measure, by shop keepers of that race of men who live under 
the curse of lost nationality. This evil results from the want of a great com- 
mercial emporium in the State. W- are in contact with the great highways of 
trade, and might become formidable competitors for that rich commerce whieh, 
great as it now is, is yet in its er: » ° ad * 

State pride is gratified with the dubious honor of having judiciously applied 
certain trust funds, for which we are indebted to the bounty of the national 
government, to enterprises set on foot by these eities who are competing in 
our borders for the largest share of our great resources, This is Mississippi, 
whose taxable property amounts to over four hundred millions of dollars ! is 
is Mississippi, lying in the very track of the richest commerce in the world! 
This is Mississippi, with her fine harbor and great river! This is Mississippi, in 
an age marked by a spirit of enterprise which spurns all obstacles, and at the 
crisis of the great game of empire and influence, in which her sister States are 
engaged with a noble Pa We are like those northern militia who stood 
debating a point of constitutional law, in full view of the battle on which their 
eou: try'’s honor was staked. * * * od * * 

It requires no argument to convince a reasonable mind that, with the great 
lines of railroad which connect us with almost every part of the Union, eom- 
pleted as they will be in a very short time, and followed by a first class road 
connecting those lines, at or near the centre of our State, with our harbor on 
the Gulf evast, a large city will spring up there, in spite of the rivalry of 
Mobile and New Orleans. The laws of trade and navigation are inexorable. 
They defy all combinations, and baffle the skill of the som Sy The foreign 
merchant is not attached to any particular port in the United States, unless 
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that port offers advantages in respect to the matter of pecuniary profit. If we 
place our cotton on our sea-board, at a point where vessels may come and 
receive it with less expense, and in a shorter time than is required at other 
ports, there they will come to receive cargoes. This advantage we will] have. 

@ consequences which will follow the growth of a large commercial town on 
the sea-board may be readily foreseen. A large addition to the capital and 
resources of the State, an important addition to our influence on the Gulf, the 
creation of a great controlling centre of business and trade, a secure outlet for 
ovr great productions under our own immediate control, would be the results. 
The contributions by which we annually swell the stream of wealth which is 
flowing to the cities of our sister States would enrich our own, and a great 
commercial interest would be added to a great planting and producting interest. 

Under the natural operation of these influences, the State of Mississippi must 
take a high rank in the Union or out of the Union. 


2.—THE TEHUANTEPEC ROUTE REVIVED. 


Tue early readers of the Review will remember the numerous papers which 
were published in it in advocacy of this great route, and illustrative by a thou- 
sand facts and figures of its manifold advantages over all others. We were, 
ourselves, one of the small party of seven or eight who met in a private office 
on Exchange Place, in New Orleans, ten years ago, when a discussion took 
place, which was reported in the papers of the next morning, and first intro- 
duced the subject in a practical shape to the people of that city. Immediately 
subscriptions were raised, and a company was incorporated, which conducted 
the most extensive surveys. Angry political discussions,and scrambles inter- 
vened, and questions growing out of the action of Mexico in the premises—the 
result of which, was to destroy the enthusiasm which had been created, and 
well nigh to prostrate the enterprise. The scales have at last turned, and the 
recent mail contract entered into by the Government with the company, gives 
a new phase to the whole matter. The following remarks from the Washing- 
ton States sums up many of the arguments in favor of this route: 

That the route is the best, because the shortest and most healthy, has been 
very satisfactorily proved by the results of the survey of Barnard and Williams, 
and the reports attached to and embodied in their publication. Mr. P. E. Tras- 


tour reports that the Transit goes through a beautiful country, perfectly eye | 
possessing mineral wealth, and offering, with a great variety of sites and eli- 


mates, immense agricultural resources, from its a soil. In the scientific 


report of Dr. Thomas Antisell, on the geology and mineralogy of the Isthmus, 
sufficient evidence is adduced to sustain Mr. Trastour touching the wealth and 
health of the locality. The mineral wealth of the Tehuantepec is of old recog- 
nition ; and touching the health the report speaks thus conclusively : 

“Compared with other places selected for forming a junction between the 
two oceans, this Isthmus has peculiar advantages. With less alluvial land at 
the sea level, it is more healthy than San Juan de Nicaragua; and, from its 
more northern latitude, its mean annual temperature is less than that of Niea- 
ragua or of 'anama. The latter place has, indeed, a temperature and climate 
truly torrid.” 

So much for health, which must be a primary consideration in all such enter- 
prises. Coming next to the natural advantages of the position, it would seem 
that nature intended it for the highway of the relies matter what the 
Emperor Napoleon may think of the Nicaragua line. Regarding it with refer- 
ence to the growing necessities of American, European, Asiatic, or Austrian 
trade and travel, a few facts will set the mind easy as to Tehuantepec being 
the most favorable point at which communications between the oceans can be 
established. The following table, showing the distance of San Francisco from 
England, New York, and New Orleans, by the various routes, will sufficiently 
explain the pre-eminence of Tehuantepec : 
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From England to San Francisco, in nautical miles. 
Round Cape Horn... .ccccccccescccccesccscccncccecnesces bayOnt 


By Panama route......ceeeeseecesececeeesceseceeeceees . 7,602 
Nicaragua route............. Peteasderevee eb idin'nd ook CEE 7,041 
Tehuantepec route... ....cssecsesseeers sone beneres mes ccs SUES 


Thus, England, by the Tehuantepec route, will save some 6,953 miles, or les- 
sen the distance to California more than one-half what it is by Cape Horn, 
making the journey between three and five days less than by the other Isthmus 
routes. 

‘rom New York to San Francisco. 


By Cape Horn............:- aStp edenees ne sp-0eenmeme apeenes 14,194 
Havana........ hE, Pere A EIR PREGA BRE pre wry 4,992 
Nicaragua........ ey emia Kae « bali » als eee eel we oa . 4,531 
Tehuantepec. ......w.sceccccces WHeveccomreserconecess 8,804 

From New Orleans to San Francisco. 

By Panama route..... PERN RBRERED A Ohh 06e00 sed esscccocces 4,505 
TORR AGUA. POWKE. 65.shn6 ao s.0 his 006 a 00s seer cweseee sce « 8,767 
TORUGOLODOS TOUR 4 « dipcinncbdnibaied.ce's « one use-90069.0 000/90 2,704 


We need inake no special deductions from these figures. Every child can see 
the importance of the Tehuantepec route, when written in such statistical sim- 

licity. 
: Io tealieution with the recent arrangement for the conveyance of the mails 
from New York to New Orleans in three days and ten hours, this line will les- 
, sen the trip to San Francisco several days, which will certainly be an advantage 
to our commercial community, to say nothing of strengthening the social and 
political ties between the Atlantic and Pacifie States. 

Then, again, China and India may be reached fourteen days sooner by this 
than by the Old World route, thus: 


Liverpool to Canton, via Suez............+06. Speccsovee «+» 54 days. 
ss = 6 OID on nce nescence cngoascocess 50 * 
ms - IG oo acc c ccc cecceses 40 “ 


The statistics of travel exhibit the resources which must crown this route. 
Captain Cram’s estimates show eighty thousand persons, and fifty-three thou- 
sand others in the Australian trade, as yearly crossing the Isthmus. The statis- 
ties since 1849 substantiate these figures. Being the shortest, healthiest, and 
cheapest route, of course it is but reasonable to suppose that all, or the greater 
portion, of this traffic will be by the Tehuantepee route. Thus the Govern- 
ment of the United States may well feel proud in extending its mail patronage 
to a company which will insure such character to the commercial enterprise of 
the Republic. 


3.—HOUSTON AND BRAZORIA RAILROAD. 


Tuat portion of the road which extends to Columbia is now ready for the 
iron, and that to Wharton is now being located. 

The estimate of traffic on the road, as are aj] the estimates yet made in con- 
nection with the enterprise, is an exceedingly safe one. We copy it: 


7,000 hogsheads of sugar, at $3 perhhd.................. $21,000 
10,000 barrels of molasses, at $1 25 per bbl.............. - 12,500 
4,500 bales of cotton, at $1 per bale............-.-eceeee 4,500 
Corn, hides, and other country produce............+.2ee+5 5,000 
Passengers, both Ways... 06... ce cs secs cece cee ccece -saece 18,000 
Down freights, including light and heavy merchandise, lum- 

ber, staves, machinery, &c...... ak av.cs apeedheeee es wets 35,000 
WOT VIO... 6 S35 Se oe ckaccoccdnecsct beboenesepectees 4,000 

oY Bie ea Res eas ste ds Meee ET A $100,000 


This will considerably more than pay the running expenses and interest on 
the cost of the road, and with the natural increase which the road is sure to 
ereate in the traffic, will enable it, in a few years, to repay every dollar of the 
State loan from the earnings of the road. 
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1.—PROBABLE EXTENT OF STEAM NAVIGATION ON THE INTERIOR 
WATERS OF THE UNITED STATES; 


INCLUDING THE RIVERS, BAYOUS, ETC., CONNECTED WITH THE MISSISSIPPI BY CHANNELS 
NAVIGABLE FOR STEAMERS. BY 8. H, LONG, LT. COL. CORPS TOP. ENGINEERS. 


Mississippi and its branches, bayous, dc. 








Miles. | Miles. 
Mississippi proper............. SPP ree arr ee 50 
St. Croix. ..... HSiSSEEEs cc bea i Ter eerie Ty 600 
Min. or St. Peter's To Pee eee re 120; Canadian ...........<. edad = OO 
Chippeway.d.....cccceceseees 70 i rrr ee 60 
SO iiies Stiss's'c Seen Cadcwoees 60' Yazoo...... écedutauens pase, 900 
Wee, caus c at teesauiexs 180|Tallahatchic.......s.0s0.ee+: . 800 
Rock ..... pent sd ssebeeeceiwes S60] VRIRDUEDE, 5 6... cer cemabipee 130 
SPUN cSasn cede cis cent baseacs 110) Big Sunflower ..........:... co 
aac ac cess Soe cae tctece 60 | Little Sunflower..............- 70 
NODS 6 Soto cdechapeicaes 250} Dig Black: . wi. cece cecece 150 
| rahe oe oy eee eee 245 | Bayou de Glaze...........+++- 90 
ee ee aE EPPS 60 Bay ON NE Sc Fi CAS - 140 
RO 66 60s oak a asaei 150 | Bayou Range. ..........s.606: 40 
eer 5 Bayou La Fourche ............ 60 
ree  cccakecensse 60 | Bayou Plaquemine........... i: 
Powited Deer... icc ccc cic cucee 195 | Bayou Teche ..............065 96 
eg OT EEE 76) Grand River. . 2... ccccwescecs 12 
St. Prancis,............. esees. 800/ Bayou Sorrelle............00 » "= 
White...... bad setaneer esee+. 600/ Bayou Chien............+..-+- 5 
MEEEEINS 5 pct dc ncecdstidvecct 60 | 
Missouri and its branches. 
Missouri proper...........s+++ 1,800 | Kansas. ...... 0000s seeeeeeees - 150 
WER occccccocteheies 300 | | Osage weyT Trt) ee Ce 275 
Platte or Nebraska............ LECCE Pee 90 
Ohio and its branches. 
Se lhe ‘a Oe Ck 1,000) Kentucky... .........ccccccees 62 
ee ee POOLE 200 MERc See cs ons cephicdngadaees 35 
Mesengaheia AO eee eS 60| Green............ Css eee 150 
Muskingum.............0c00:- 70} | Barren Trevifriite ti 80 
— 0 Se bby este Cb dcews es 65 ee ee eee odebes 400 
REET «sn uagis eves conenss, 50} Cumberland. ......c.ccccscces 400 
GUESS hos vewslbevcntctedsts Se ID co nh bb Oh 02 00 GK Re 720 
Red River and its branches, bayous, de. 
Red River proper .......+...+- 1,600) Temans . 2.0... ccecccescccccces 150 
I acces cas ckbak ecubes 275| Lake Bistenaw, ......+..ses00: 60 
Gen 555 Sse ccccccvecveses 100} Sulphur Fork...........-ssee. 100 
Little Missouri. .........0dees- GO) Little River .ccccccccccccccsee 65 
Bayou de Arboune............ Re” er 40 
Bayou Bartholomew........... 150) Boggy......... Séoccconkenniel 40 
Bayou Bouf................65 150} Bayou Pierre. .........se.000 150 
Bayou Macon............+..6. 175| Atchafalaya ...........+.00. -. 860 
Bayou Louis, ..........6...45- 30! Lake Caddo...........seeeees 75 
Recapitulation. 
Mississippi and its branches, bayous, de. ........ 60-00 eeeeeee cesses . 7,097 
RE OO, I on cic apnraroeec ceccaseeess cecdcideccebioc 2,655 
Ce SN I. So oe oo ore oc 0s termes coc gduceeesecovadih ocpeu™ - 3,192 
Red River and its branches, bayous, d&e.. ......... 0 ce eeee cece eeeeees 3,630 
Grand total of interior waters navigable for steamers........... -- -16,674 


—From a Report to Congress by Col. Abert, 12th January, 1848. See also Com- 
pendium of the Jensus for some similar statistics. 
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5.—UNITED STATES AND RATLROAD EXPENDITURE. 


A table showing the expenses of the General Government, exclusive of the public 
debt, and the population shown by census, during each decimal year, and 1857. 


Years. 


Expenses, 
$1,919,589 52 
4,981,669 99 
5,811,082 28 
13,134,530 57 
13,229,533 83 
24,139,920 11 
87,165,990 09 


ee 


ete eeee 


seenreee 


eee ete 


seeceee 65,082,559 76 ee 
eseceese $83,818,989 00 
seweves 93,000,000 00 


This table is worthy of attentive consideration, 

Since 1830 we have built nearly twenty-seven thousand miles of railroad, 
which have cost, on an average, $35,000 per mile, or about $945,000,000, 

The following statement will show the number of miles annually opened, to 
the first of January in each year, since 1848, with their cost each year, and the 


total cost: 


TAB ig. 600 cscs 
DO re 


Numberof Annual 
miles, increase, 
5,265 caiens 
5,195 932 
7,350 1,253 
8,856 1,506 


10,878 2,022 
13,3815 2,437 


16,511 2,196 
18,438 8,927 
21,449 2,009 
24,290 2,841 
26,210 1,920 


Cost for 
year. 


ee tee 


43 ,855 ,000 
53,710,000 
70,770,000 
85,295,000 
76,860,000 
107 ,445,000 
70,315,000 
99 ,435 ,000 
67 , 200,000 


eee teeeee 


Rate for an 

Population. inhabitant, 
3,929,827 48 
5,305 ,925 90 
7,239,814 73 
9,638,131 $1 35 
12,846,020 1 03 
17,069 ,453 1 41 
23,191,876 1 60 


$28,000,000 2 98 


eee 


Total cost. 


$184, 275,000 


216,895,000 
260,750,000 
813,460,000 
885 , 230,000 
470,525,000 
547 ,385 ,000 
654,830,000 
750,715,000 
850,150,000 
917,850,000 


The total receipts on the roads have been about twelve per cent. on their 


cost, and the net proceeds about five per cent. 


The following statement will 


show the receipts, running expenses, and net earnings to the Ist of January in 


each year: 


BOBS... cecees 


Total receipts. 
.. $22,113,000 
.. 26,026,400 
es 381,290,000 
-. 87,615,200 
.. 45,979,600 
-» 56,463,000 
-. 66,681,400 
.» 77,579,600 
.» 87,017,400 
.. 98,949,600 
-- 106,013,600 


Working expenses. 
$12,899,250 
15,181,650 
18, 255,500 
21,942,200 
26,716,100 
82,936,750 
88,812,150 
44,838,100 
60,760,150 
57,720,600 
61,424,200 


Net earnings. 
$9,213,750 
10,844,750 
13,087 , 500 
15,6738 ,000 
19,261,500 
23,526,250 
27 , 369,250 
82,741,500 
84, 257 , 260 
41,229,000 
44,589,400 


From these tables it will be séen that. the amount annually expended in the 
construction of railroads since 1850 has largely exceeded the whole expenditures 
of Government, and that the railroad ae for the same years have surpassed 


the Government receipts. Indeed the wor 
equal the working expenses of Government; an 


ing expenses of railroads very nearly 
the entire expenditure is in 


the hands of a few men, who are accountable to no intelligent head for its use.— 


Railroad Journal. 





+ Estimated. 





* This includes expenditures from March 4, 1789, to December 30, 1791.1 
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6.—SOUTH CAROLINA RAILROAD. 


Tuts road continues to be one of the best managed and most prosperous roads 
of the South. The receipts of produce for the first five months of 1858, were 
as follows: 

1857. 1858, 

‘ 140,177 195,506 bales. 

MO’: <. dbey ss «Caw eehev beste 5,717 4,232 mdse, 
i 57 ,840 45,502 bushels, 
28,842 26,079 barrels. 

82,906 64,996 sacks, 
3,901 4,419 barrels. 

4,985 5,875 head. 


The increase in the up freights, during the first five months of 1858, amounts 
to $3,449 39; in the down freight to $17,241 30, and in minor sources there has 
been an increase of $45 32. The decrease in up passenger fare is $2,105 34, 
and in passage fare down, $3,242 46. 


7.—MISSISSIPPI CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


Ovr interest in this road cannot easily abate, in whatever intervals of time 
or distance it is regarded, being akin to the interest of the parent in his off- 
spring, althongh our claim is to a divided paternity. Years ago, alas! when 
youth and hope were a richer heritage than all that has been enjoyed sinee, 
under the boiling summer’s sun, and at the risk of fevers and other bodily 
mishaps, we traveled, as a labor of love, with a friend, over negrly every foot of 
the route, with the view of awakening the people to a sense of its importance. 
It was a pleasant, though laborious undertaking; and we were treated with 
a good old fashioned, never to be forgotten, hospitality at every step, though re- 
garded a little more visionary and impracticable than was altogether safe. Our 
Mississippi friends have since then worked bravely and boldly, and we rejoice 
to chronicle their doings : 


The whole amount expended on the road thus far has been $2,500,000. The 
income during the last fiseal year was $108,000. 

The stockholders authorized the directory to issue bonds bearing ten per cent., 
to raise the amount which may be needed. 

The old directors were all re-elected, except one, who declined re-election. 
The directors are: 

From Marshal—A. M. Clayton, Walter Goodman. 

Lafayette—Jas. Brown, M. M. Pegues. 

Yalabusha—H. Torrance, A. S. Brown, P. R. Leigh. 

Carroll—O. M. Vaden, G. F. Neill, Wm. Booth. 

Holmes—A. M. West, E. Taylor. 

Madison—J. R. Davis. 

Walter Goodman was unanimously re-elected President; A. J. M’Connico, 
Secretary; and W. F. Mason, Treasurer. 

Bonds to the amount of $74,000 were sold since the directory met at this 
place ; of this amount $14,500 was taken for the specific purpose of completing 
the road to Grenada, and of this $4,000 was contributed by citizens of Marshall ; 
$1,000 by citizens of Lafayette; and $2,000 by citizens of Carroll. 

President Goodman is sanguine that he can get the iron on liberal and ac- 
commodating terms in Europe, and with this view, and also to advance the 
financial operations of the Company, he expects to leave for Europe. 























EXTENSION OF THE GOLD REGION. 


DEPARTMENT OF MANUFACTURES. 


1 —EXTENSION OF THE GOLD REGION—BRITISH AMERICA AND 
CALIFORNIA. 


Tax whole Pacific coast of North America seems to be in a state of excite- 
ment on account of the of late discoveries of gold in the British Possessions, 
in the vicinity of Frazer’s river, in the territory now under the government of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. While there is yet great doubt with regard to 
the extent of the gold in that region, enough has been developed to lead to the 
conclusion that it may not unlikely prove as rich, and its mining as remunera- 
tive as has been the case in California. Of course there is great excitement 
and, as a consequence, great folly on the subject; thousands of persons flocking 
there with a sort of undefined idea of realizing a fortune in a brief period, but 
more likely to share the usual lot of the adventurers in California, in Australia, 
and elsewhere, who have preceded them. 

It is not to the immediate and direet success or failure of the rash men who 
are rushing so prematurely to the new diggings that we attach great import- 
ance. Should the supply of gold prove as abundant as in California, the busi- 
ness of mining it will in time become systematic and regular, returning a fair 
compensation for the labor and the capital invested. The business of picking 
up gold as we would paving stones is not generally a lasting, or in many instances 
a remunerative one; for the reason that there is not such a profuse distribution 
of the solid lumps as to afford an average certainty of compensation for the 
labor of hunting for them; and also because the ownership or control of the 
soil usually vests in — or some authority requiring a due regard for 
individual rights. Hence picking up gold is not a business to be engaged in at 
pleasure in all places and at all times. 

There are, however. important considerations connected with this subject 
which we deem worthy of mention. The first relates to the effect which those 
diseoveries, and the excitement and emigration consequent thereon, are likely 
to have upon the business of California and Oregon, from which the principal 
drain must first be made; and the influences which they may have upon the 
future condition and government of the territory embraced within the present 
jurisdiction of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Upon the first of these points we 

ave before us a letter from a well-informed source in California, received by 
the last steamer, which is so clear, full, and sensible that we are sure our 
readers will be pleased with the following extract. The writer, after pro- 
pounding the question which we are considering, goes on to say, that— 


“No one can predict the future; but our opinion is this, it will injure our 
State for six months or a year to come, and aher that it will do us immense 
good. We have already lost twenty-five hundred or three thousand good 
working men, and our steamer to-morrow will have five or six hundred more. 
The excitement is steadily increasing; labor will advance so much that our 
mines and manufactories, in many localities, will be compelled to suspend ope- 
rations for a time; and our own receipts of gold will show a diminution from 
the present — This of course is against us, and we fear will produce some 
stagnation throughout the State. Now, nearly all the supplies to support this 
new country will be taken from this place for at least a year. Our loss in 
population will be made up next summer by the immigration across the plains, 
and they will arrive in a better condition than those who come out by sea, as 
they have their farming implements and some stock on hand. Then the immi- 
gration from Canada and E ae will be very large when it is known mines 
are on their own territory and under their own laws. 

“Another grand thing for this country is, that we shall have a market for 
our surplus wheat. This question has long been a difficult one to answer, 
‘What shall we do with our products when more land is under cultivation?’ 
and it has proved too serious for any one to solve; but now the thing is clear 
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in a moment—here is a vast northern territory, a perfect wilderness, which 
may soon contain a large population, and Oregon and California must send 
them bread. It really looks like an interposition of Providence to aid us in 
earrying out the grand work of civilization of this Western slope, which tends 
to mix the Mongolian and Saxon races in close intercourse before bringing the 
former to forewear their idols and embrace christianity. But we must stop, 
and you will exeuse our writing so much on this head. The subject is vast, 
and opinions are useless; we might fill sheets, and give you no information 
after all.” 

On the other point to which we have alluded—the effect of these gold dis- 
coveries upon the future government of the territory in question—Great Bri- 
tain and her North American subjects may be said to be more direct and 
immediately interested; but the Government and people of the United States 
cannot be indifferent to the condition of the territory and people on this ¢onti- 
nent not politically united with us. The British possessions in North America 
exceed ia extent those of the United States; but their population and produc- 
tions, as compared with ours, are quite limited, and their situation and climate 
forbid any comparison between the Northwestern portions and the States of 
the American Union, 

The Hudson’s Ray territory contains 2,190,000 square miles, while all the 
other British North American pessessions, including Canada East and West, 
New Branswick, Nova Scotia, and Cape Breton, Prince Edward Island, New- 
fouedland, and Labrador, cover an area of only 886,900 square miles. The lat- 
ter, however, contain a population of 2,508,782, while the immense territory of 
Hudson’s Bay numbers only a population of 180,000. Its government is vested 
in the Hudson’s Bay Company, which was chartered by King Charles II in 
1670. This charter, with its subsequent renewals, will expire at no distant 
day. In view of this expiration the question of the futuré government of the 
territory has been freely discussed in Canada, and has been the subject of pro- 
ceedings in the Canalian Parliment, with the view of preventing a further ex- 
tension, and of bringing it under the jurisdiction of the other British Provinces, 

It is known, also, that the leading statesmen in Canada, and it is thought 
members of the home Government also, have lately been contemplating a 
movement for the extension of the great railway lines now reaching througk 
Canada to the Pacific ocean, traversing the whole distance through British 
possessions. Forrnidable as this project appears, it has no doubt been seriously 
entertained, and when we consider the aid which the English Government 
would be likely to afford, it is not altogether an impossible undertaking. 

Should the discoveries of gold in the neighborhood of Puget Sound prove, 
as is not unlikely, judging from our experience in California, but the prelude 
to more extensive mineral fields in the interior, the effect must be to attract a 
large population to that region, and to build up, in a brief space of time, a 
pense interest there, which will not fail to exert important influences upon 
the subjects to which we have alluded. Such a community would hardly con- 
sent long to be subject to the Hudson’s Bay Company, nor is it clear that they 
would be more likely to consent to @ political connection with Canada, The 
first rush will be from the United States; but subsequent events may modify 
the character and tone of the emigration, so that it would not be safe to pre- 
dict what may be the sentiments or the political views of the large population 
which will probably soon gather in that region. It is a topic of no little inte- 
rest and importance, and may exercise a powerful influence upon the relations 
betweea England and this country.—Journal of Commerce. 


8.—PROGRESS OF THE COAL TRADE. 


The statistics of the coal trade, for thirty-two years, show a remarkable in- 
crease in the amount and value of the production of coal. At the present 
time the value of the coal annually mined in this country is nearly equal to 
the yearly production of gold in California, And at the present rate of in- 
crease, the coal crops will soon be of greater value. It appears that in 1820, 
the firet year in which coal was sdned in our State, the amount of production 
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was but three hundred and sixty-five tons all told. The advance to the pres- 
ent time may be judged by the increase at the respective intervals marked 
below: 


pS ey eee . $4,883 tons. 
on Bee vecd oes th aT eee 6d ene ook 174,764 “ 
- BOER. cs 0 cc eeend-beeht 04) coeek 560,758 “ 
- BOOS 6 o 606 GENER Seed 600060060 66.060 805,414 “ 
” PU. 6550-06 cateneeab 6 64,05000000005 2,023,052 “ 
si ee ey ro a amish eee 
¥ BOTT + «+ 240 0 Mies she cleans 0 sios eee 7,868,948 * 


We now are but at the beginning of the development of our gigantic national 
resources, and the present amount of coal sent to market from our own imme- 
diate coal fields will, fifty years hence, appear as inconsiderable as the amount 
sent twenty-five years ago does tous now. Great Britain, with an area of 
coal deposits less than 12,000 square miles, and a population of about thirty 
million inhabitants, raises at the present time nearly sixty-eight millions of 
tons. In the next twenty years the population of the United States will not 
be less than fifty millions. The area of coal fields, as at present traced, exceeds 
183,000 square miles, Is there any improbability in the inference that, with 
full development of these coal-fields, the annual production in the short period 
of the next twenty years, will be Jp awberneg to that of Great Britain, and 
that it thus may be made to reach, if demanded, the enormous amount of seven 
hundred and fifty millions of tons.—Courier and Enquirer. 


38.—MANUFACTURES OF NEW YORK. 


Tar recent State census of New York classifies the manufacturing products 
of that State as follows: 








Raw material. Product. 
I. Agricultural tools and implements..................+ $1, 235, 929 $3, 120, 409 

Il. Metallurgy and manufacture of metals and instruments 
EE 21, 5 cnn Sep D AG enn sue pada as ve consce 21, 806, 828 43, 192, 687 
ITI. Manufactures of fibrous and textile substances......... 10, 804, 173 9, 648, 028 
IV. Chemical pre Ss, manufactures, and compounds... 85, 692,784 61, 527, 085 
V. Calorifics—lamps, stoves, grates, y Se 949, 185 2, 348, 431 
VI. Steam engines, boilers, locomotives, &c.............. 2, 274, 787 4, 331, 806 
VIL. Navigation and maritime implemenis................. 8, 992, 723 8, 268, 106 
VIII. Mathematical, philosophical, and optical instruments. 159, 080 587, 010 
IX. Civil engineering and architecture. ................:. 1, 057, 808 3, 658, 398 
DE Ry Te 2, 810, 609 6, 977, 848 
XI. Hydraulics and pneumatics.................6..e00008 281, 686 691, 675 
XIL. Lever, screw, and other mechanical powers........... 41,121 158, 700 
XIII. Grinding mills, mill gearing, &e..................... 42, 856, 583 52, 195, 426 

XIV. Lumber, including tools and machines for its manufac- 
Ga Ee sou cc co CSM e Ses 0 05 kod cBdie enc ctbinss 12, 206, 957 24, 208, 041 
XV. Stone, clay, pottery, and glass manufacture........... 2, 243, 609 9,494, 21T 
XVI. Leather and manufactures therefrom............ wees. 14,921,705 27, 370, 163 
XVII. Household furniture, and machines, and implements. 8, 795, 857 9, 185, 348 
XVIIL. Arts, polite, fine, and ornamental..................... , 371, 788 8, 831, 161 
XIX. Fire-arms and implements of war.................... , 154 992, 068 
XX. Surgical, medical, and dental instruments............. 73,549 255, 868 
XXI. Wearing apparel, articles for the toilet, &c........... 12, 656, 115 22, 045, 229 
XXIL. Miscellaneous manufactures.....................s0006 5, 369, 58, 900, 684 
Total, State of New York, 1855.............ceseeees $178,894,829 317,428,881 


Forty per cent. of the whole amount is said to be due to the industry of the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn. Among the productions of these cities are : 


Sugar and syrup, $12,167,000; hats and caps, $2,082,000; tailors’ work, 
$7,592,000; umbrellas and parasols, $1,173,000; farmers, $2,146,000; candles 
and soaps, $2,230,000; distilleries, $2,218,000; steam-engines, &c., $3,292,000; 
gold and silver-wares, $5,909,000; ship building and rigging, $4,292,000; 

eries, $1,727,000; breweries, $1,377,000; fish and whele oil, $1,729,000; 

gas, $1,625,000; lard oil, $1,839,000; grist mills, $2,497,000; saw mills and 

enters’ work, $2,275,000 ; marble, $1,154,000; boots and shoes, $1,839,000; 

cabinet makers, $2,236,000; piano fortes, $2,000,000. 
8 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


1.—THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Some very valuable statistics have recently appeared in England in an official 
abstract, which embraces the results of British industry, ete., for a period of 
fifteen years. We condense the following items: 





NET REVENUE. EXPENDITURES. 
1843, 1857. 1848. 1857. 

Customs...........60. £21,083,717 £21,276,743 | Interest and manage- 
EY is ccccdu ab pale 12,877,529 16,685,604; ment of debt....... £29,269,160 £28,688,348 
| ere 6,948,137 7,099,889 | Civil list and charges. 7,356, 436 8,714,119 
. yrs 4,190,486 2,940,771 evs and ordnance... 1,907,860 15, 107 "249 
Property tax.......... 5,249,260 14,808,828 | Navy................ 6, 606, 05T 10,390, 036 
Post Office............ 595,000 1,298,971 Redemption of Sound 
Duties on pensions, &c. 5,232 fi 2 a ee couvetns’ aguuenee 
Miscellanies,.......... 58,117 159,162 | Rachounat bonds, re- 
Crown lands.......... 117,500 eS eee 2,000,000 
Old stores, unclaimed 

dividends, &c....... 1,512,889 1,515,701 251,139,513 £66,019,958 








£52,582,81T £66,056,055 | 
Since 1848 taxes to the amount of £29,815,920 have been repealed, and 
others, reaching £19,192,829, imposed in their stead. In the last two years 
the reduction reached twelve millions, and the additions nothing. 
National debt, RR Pe FR ay .-.. £790,576 , 392 
ROBT... co sabeccccnstndecseceetbheceel 805 , 282,699 
The real value of the imports of the Empire have, in the past four years, 
averaged between £160,000,000 and £170,000,000 sterling; and, in the year 
1857, ‘reached £187,646,335, or about $850,000,000. 
LEADING IMPORTS. 


1343. 1857. 
I I aia ee eed ad pe bea 151,996 441,606 
a os aie note 179,389 393 ,328 
SE, MI, AE widen 0 6 ¢ ceccvicdcwenes 3,795,531 7,256,045 
UN tsk.) ono dhdanawadas bees 88 , 942,469 58,892,726 
Corn, (wheat,) quarters.............. 940,120 8,437 , 957 
Corn, (other kinds,) quarters......... 365 , 396 5, 107 , 225 
Wheet, flour, cwts.............c00:- 436,878 2,178,148 
SP CLEA « 6s hace ss 0-0 ceabuce es 5,584 6,028 
Ey er ey 673,198,116 969,318,896 
Flax, dressed and undressed, ewts..... 1,487,150 1,866,215 
Sh cal Mle on ne 6 SEES 68 bbe 8,002 288 ,362 
Hemp, undressed, cwts...........++ 735,743 1,401,104 
Hides, tanned and untanned, ewts.... 588,589 1,016,784 
Se 418,429 854,791 
SO, AES, oh chi dtnmtp cade cuikas 8,476,313 12,077,931 
re 383 , 573 640 , 936 
NOE, TOW CU. . oc cdtodbededeicce 5,020,569 8,390,696 
- RR Oe Pees Ree 46,612,737 64,493 , 989 
Timber, not sawn, loads............. 707 , 952 1,178,689 
Timber, sawn, loads.. cas ae 609 ,693 1,316,275 
Wool, sheep, lamb, and alpaca... oeeese. 49 , 243 ,093 129,749,898 


Whilst the imports of cotton from the United States has, in fifteen years, 
only increased from 574,000,000 to 654,000,000 p ——_ the increase from all 
other sources has duplicated, and from the British East Indies has quadrupled. 


EXPORTS. 
MANUFACTURED GOODS. BULL MT AND SPECIE. 

1848. ...£252,206,447  1851.... £74,448, 722 1843. ...2£5,373,047 1851....£9,050,551 
1844.... 58,534,705  185%.... 78,076,854 1844.... 8,679, 381 1852. ... 10, 295, 464 
1845.... 60,111,082  1858.... 98,988,781 1845.... 4,066,886 1858... 18, 906, 753 
1846.... 57,786,876  1854.... 97,184,726 1846.... 2,987,266  1854.... 22,586,568 
1847.... 58,842,377 1855... 95, 688, 065 1847.... 8,602,597 1855... 18,828,178 
1848.... 52,849,445 1856... 115,826,948 1848.... 8,596,999  1856.... 28,951, 797 
1849.... 68,596,025  1857.... 122,156,287 1849.... 8,912,467 1957... $8,566, 968 
1850... 71,867, 886 1850... 6,940, 346 
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{n'the same period, the shipping has increased from nine to twenty-three 
millions of tons, entered and cleared. The foreign shipping increased five fold, 
and the British doubled only. 

NUMBER OF PAUPERS. 


Jan. 1849. Jan. 1858. 
In England and Wales..............se0es - 984,419 908 , 186 
In Seotland......... Nees buvcéorh vo. | 558, 08 69,217 
SPAS foe ee et 620,747 50,582 





1, 637 ,523 1,027 ,985 
EMIGRATION RETURNS. 


BEG csdivccceses coe. O82 NOES PPE - 335,966 

Riiiliedies cocehed ane 70,686 EE i060. 0:6 ae wmdies-o8 368,764 

Pie uSecvcicghanes 93,501 PR Aides s0s30en00 on 329,987 

SC a's se 0-0 00a vane 129,851 DI 4060s 400 606s 05 6 ee 

Pe 258,270 tS oes esiess 176,807 

BOP owes ctcccesann 248 ,089 Ch «0g odtbs s> wei 176,554 

WAGONS Sstcmicocunead 299,498 ts ee bea pveoees 212,875 
Co ee -+- 280,849 

DESTINATION OF EMIGRANTS. 

To the North American Colonies.............- eee eS ae 21,001 

6 Be DONE, 5s cna cage asoiaker< co ness oeenenes 126,905 

« Australia and New Zealand... ....ccccccccseccece 61,248 

7 AM other plneet.. oo. ce cc ccccncvasccescese Saecee 8,721 

212,875 


The decline in pauperism is a very favorable indication, and is cotemporary 
with inereasing population in England, but a decrease of Irish population. 


2.—FITTING OUT OF SLAVERS. 


As a part of the “Panchita” correspondence communicated by the President 
to Congress, is a full account of the mode of conducting the slave-trade on the 
Coast of Africa. We extract the following: 

“When an expedition to Africa is arranged in Havana, one of the principal 
shareholders, or an accredited agent provided with funds, goes to New Orleans 
and puts himself in communication with a firm there, who are in all cases the 
agents for vessels fitting out for the slave-trade. 

“They choose a master, and for this a naturalized citizen is always preferred 
to a native-born American. The master selects a vessel, and, being provided 
with money by the agent, or owner, buys her, and registers her in his own 
name as master and sole owner. The vessel is then fitted out with the assist- 
ance of the firm above named. About twenty-five or thirty water casks will 
be filled; the remainder will contain the rice, farina, and beans. A number 
of small breakers are also purchased, which, by cutting off both ends, make the 
mess tubs of the slaves. The shipping master is feed to provide a crew of 
Spaniardsor Portuguese, whom he eevides with American protections, although 
none of them answer to the appearance of the men themselves, being all pur- 
chased from men really Americans. These protections are sworn, with the ves- 
sel’s papers, at the custom-house, and the vessel is cleared as an American ves- 
sel. The owner or agent goes as supercargo. The Jupiter sailed from New 
Orleans as a fore-and-aft schooner, carrying her yards on deck. The owner, 
Don Gabriel Perez, was on board as supercargo. The orders were to touch 
nowhere but at Teneriffe and Ama Bon. At Teneriffe she received her slave- 
coppers, entered three more Spaniards, altered her rig, and bent a new set of 
sail, The manifest with which she cleared from New Orleans was for twenty- 
five water casks, four thousand five hundred feet of lumber, and twenty-eight 
barrels of whisky. From Teneriffe she proceeded to Okatroo, a few miles west 
of Cape St. Paul. On hoisting a white flag at the fore, a canoe at once eame 
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off from shore, and the owner sent by it a letter saying: ‘Twenty-five days 
from to-day, I will return to this place for my orders.’ This letter was con- 
= by Lagoon to Whydah. She then went to Amo Bon, where the rice 
and beans were shifted from the water casks to bags. The casks were laid on 
the slave deck, and filled with water. On the twenty-fifth day they returned 
to Okatroo, and, on hoisting the white flag, a canoe brought a letter which 
said: ‘ Eight days from to-day the steamers are ordered to rendezvous at Lagos, 
and your cargo will be ready on that day a little below Great Rossoe, where 
you will see a Buenos Ayrean ensign hoisted.’ They had very correct infor- 
mation, for we (the British steamers) were ordered to rendezvous at Lagos on 
the 26th of June. The place is called Praya Nord, and has only been lately 
built expressly for shipping slaves. All the canoes are kept out of sight at the 
back of asand embankment. The only resident of any note at Okatroo isa 
man named Reynolds, a native of Acerci, and is supposed to be a dealer in 
palm oil.” 


3.—THE NATIONAL EXPENDITURES. 


Having in another place complained of the increase of the national expendi- 
tures without, however, holding any party re-ponsible for it, we think it just 
to allow the Washington Union thus to illustrate the matter. Says that journal: 


Regular appropriation for the service of the year 1859. 


Ds cinta sa dress tds a Sat sb died indtsena webacus $769,500 00 
PRs 6 on. kics cenctenunusueteséesetsdoncegusnect 1,338,104 49 

GO INGER . v5 0 cc cncsccdaWahs obentecresubssthes ce 959,967 36 

GD 5 Fy i 50 ccc dcbe cudusesiveness soshestedeces 839,595 00 
Consular and diplomatic... ..........seceeeeeceeeeeneeeees 912,120 00 
BERtarYy BOREEMY noc ccccccccccscccccccccssdecseccceces 182,804 00 
Ms oaiick GU hols cou b.ntsc.e cade dbic dss remederscaebeaeus 14,508,354 23 
ET GAVE nic ooo cicenceccccbeeens ntcesteccesceeseensess 5,557,148 07 
Legislative, executive and judicial............0...ceeeeeees 6,134,093 61 
BETAY oo cescoccccccccccccccccsesnsctcccceveccrescececccs 17,145,806 46 
TT Cad cn cccmewdied aes 0s ealbiwen uae weet 960,750 00 
Post Office. .. ccc eseccccccccccecccceccscescecceseceeees 3,500,000 00 
Collecting revenue from imports permanent, additional...... - 1,150,000 00 


53,458,233 22 
To which add: 


yo ere err 1858 $20,000 00 
Manufacture of arms...........-see0e+- 1858 860,000 00 
Expenses investigating committees....... 1858 35,000 00 
Treaty with Denmark............+++++:+ 1858 408,731 44 
Deficiency in printing, &e....... .....6. 1858 841,189 58 
Do. for the year... scccccesscccevcccss 1858 9,704,209 89 
Deaf, dumb and blind, District of Columbia 1858 8,000 00 
Expenses investigating committee........ 1858 12,000 00 
Clerks in Oregon to Register and Receiver. 1858 7,000 00 
Running Texas boundary line........... 1859 80,000 00 
Incident to the loan of $20 ,000,U00........... 5,000 00 10,976,180 91 
Estimate: 64,434,364 13 
Other eppropriations, bills not printed and indefinite, including 
OTL AUTEN BEB. «5 0 ocivnnin ces Cececescccseessbesegesese 3,565,635. 87 
$68 ,000,000 00 


This reduces, it will be seen, the regular appropriations for the service of 
the year 1859 to something less than fifty-three and a half millions of dollars— 
avery satisfactory exhibit when we reflect that the opposition are about ar- 
ranging for a campaign against the democratic party on the double ground of 
its extravagance and upon the old maxim of protection. 
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4.—THE TELEGRAPHIC EMPIRE. 


Tux following statistics of the extent of telegraphic communication is given 
upon reliable authority: 





Miles. 

DIED. 20... cc cc ccccccepeecvoenvensercccnocccsce bedcccccceses 45,000 
PND 6 6 4,0.0,64.0 0000s suWeee ehpernaine ot waene bar Rbvid eta cceoeme 10,000 
BBOMOO oo occ c ccc ccc ccc abecee een enecescctescesbecccsceccctes - 8,000 
Germany and Austria..........+. PTTTTTeTiTeri Terie 10,000 
WROMEENS gccscccccccsccesse docvcccdecsecnenes Covccccsccccececess 4,060 
| SPPPPIPErrrrirey rr Terr reer) errr TT rere «+ 5,000 
The rest of Europe... .....ccocccccccccvccccscccsscvececseccseess 7,650 
BNNs 00s 00 0000s cnces che Ree Nee ve ce niecscccepcaces croeeecescesh 5,000 
ING \ bones weeon bee Saabs Hees tees 6000 6eann tice ebeecone 12,000 
Other parts of the world.........cscececcccccecccrecceccececesess 500 
Total length of telegraph lines, 1858.........+seeeeeeceeeeeees 96 ,350 


Within the last eight years nearly a thousand miles of submarine eables 
have been laid exclusively of the great trans-Atlantic cable, of which no intelli- 
gence has been received at the date of preparing this note : 


SUBMARINE LINES, 


Miles. Wires. 

Dover ANG Galatians .ovs 6 ois cee eh dee See tesccvcevsicvvcecee 24 4 
FO hr eer Py a Peery 75 6 
RONG TEOGth.... ics bn cancapaecaccvesdseundeucss ons 65 1 
England and Holland. ...........cccccccsecssccce etokgeeoais 115 8 
Port Patrick and Donaghadee...........cceeesecceecceeees 13 6 
ED DN BOS hk 6 6 6s coca db den aes cc cpeanacabesececae 13 6 
Italy and Corsica... ......ccccccccsccccccccccscccsccsseees 65 6 
COD HE TMNGIND sos sono bens cecnns + 0cccsuanneeconeke 10 6 
Denmark, across the Great Belt........ccccccccceccccccceces 15 3 
Denmark, across the Little Belt... ....... cece cceeecccccveses 5 8 
Doenmberm marcas the Bowes o.oo ccescccccccccsscedecescccs 12 3 
Across the Frith of Forth, Scotland............csee0eceeeeees 4 4 
Varna and Balaklava, across the Black Sea... ..........000:: 840 1 
Balaklava and Eupatoria.........ccceerececccceeeseecceees 60 1 
Across the Danube, at Shumla.............cccecsvecccccecees 1 1 
Across the Hoogly river... ...cccsesccccccsccccscccscnsecece 24 a 
Masslan to Weeds 656s id ee FU CAE RA cee 000d ctssseiviisadccve 5 1 
Across the Gulf of St. Lawrence. .........ecceccesecceceeces 74 1 
Across the Straits of Northumberland, Prince Edward Island... 104 1 
Across the Bosphorus, at Kandili...........000sseeeeeeeesss 1 1 
Across the Gut of Kanso, Nova Scotia..........e.eseeeeseees a 3 
Six eables across the mouth of the Danube, at the Isle of Ser- 

pents, each one mile long, and having one conductor. ....... 6 6 
Across the Mississippi, at Paducah...... ep sises 9 agaidipelngic< sive 1 1 
From Petersburgh to Cronstadt...........eeesceseeceeneeece 10 1 
Across the St. Lawrence, at Quebec... ......cceceececreteeees — 1 
Across the Soland, Isle of Wight, England...............++-+: 3 4 
Small river crossings. .....csocscccccccvcccccccccccccsscess 20 

Total length of submarine cables. ..........seeeeeeeeeees 950 


5.—THE GROWTH OF OUR CITIES, OLD AND NEW. 


Boston was trying to grow nearly one hundred years before it attained a 
population of 10,000. 

Albany was two hundred years. 

New York was one hundred and thirty years. 

Philadelphia, settled sixty or seventy years later, grew much faster than the 
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older cities, and arrived at the dignity of ten thousand in much less time—that 
is in about fifty years. 

New Orleans was about one hundred years old before she had that number. 

pare the first one hundred years after the settlement of Boston, (1630,) she 
was the largest city of the colonies. 

New York became as populous as Boston just before the Revolutionary war. 

Philadelphia had taken the lead of both her older sisters many years before 
the war. 

About 1811 New York became as populous as Philadelphia, each containing 
100,000 inhabitants. 

Baltimore overtook Boston about the year 1800. 

The principal new cities grew to the number of 10,000 nearly as follows: Pitte- 
burg in 65 years; Louisville, 50 years ; Cincinnati, 22 years; Cleveland, 40 
years; New Albany, 35 years; Chicago, 12 years; and Milwaukee, 10 years. 

The above named cities attained to 20,000 in the number of years from their 
births as follows: Boston, 163; Albany, 220; New York, 150; Philadelphia, 
80; New Orleans, 112; Baltimore, about 80; Pittsburg, 75; Louisville, 41; 
Cincinnati, 30; Cleveland, 45; Detroit, 52; Chicago, 16; and Milwaukee, 17 
years. 

6.—PUBLIC LANDS IN CANADA. 


Tuere are considerably over two hundred millions of acres of public lands in 
the United Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada. The following figures are 
contained in the Hon. Mr. Sicoote’s Crown Lands Report for 1857: 


UPPER CANADA, 


Acres, 

Vacant surveyed Crown lands. ..........sseeeeeeees 830, 3984 

Do. Clergy GR wince cccdcdecccosescens 422 , 9444 

Do. Bee orre ner rer. oe 193 , 6438} 
Total of disposable surveyed lands..............+++: 1,446 , 976} 
SE So eas ce as's CoC Re aha ae eae eel 19,388 , 997% 
Total of surveyed lands. . 2... kisecccccdedsvccesocess 20,835,984 
Unsurveyed waste lands of the Crown.............++. 56,770,466 


Total area of Upper Canada, within the water shed of 
Pe, Loweree GE BR Sidi ceecie ssc c Sh dadecds 77,606,400 


In Eastern Canada, the amount of public lands is much greater: 
LOWER CANADA. 


Acres. 

Vacant Crown lands surveyed...........seeeeeeees 4,797,550 
Vacant Clergy lands surveyed...... env ke tanbanens 487 ,6834 
Total disposable public lands, seigniories excepted... . 5, 285 , 2334 
Township lands hitherto alienated.................: 6,373,597 

11,658,630} 
Extent of seigniories.............0.0+ Sbabebosvndece 10,678,931 

22,381, 7614 
ROO BUN, Cos thi cbncdeaeh eeatth datese ad ase 112,075,089 
Total area of Crown lands............sscese0e eoees 184,412,8003 


7.—INTERESTING MISSISSIPPI STATISTICS. 


We are indebted to Madison McAfee, Esq., Auditor of Publie Accounts, for 
the following interesting statistics, showing the increased value of taxable lands 
in this State, from the year 1854 to 1857, and the increase in the number of 
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taxable slaves in 1857 over 1856. These statistics, demonstrating the enhanced 
resources of Mississippi and her steady advancement upon the high road of 
wealth and prosperity, will be read with pleasure by all who feel an interest 
in her welfare : 








The assessed value of taxable lands in 1857........ $141,749,429 82 
The assessed value of taxable lands in 1854........ 91,613,154 54 
Increase of valuation.............++ 5 ikledecae oad $50,126,275 30 
The number of taxable slaves assessed in 1857..... 868,182 
The number of taxable slaves assessed in 1856..... 349,781 
Increase in 1857 over 1856......ccccccccsecceces 18,450 


If the average value of slaves be estimated at $600, it would show the slave 
property of the State to be worth $220,902,200. 


8—ESTIMATED DESTRUCTION OF PROPERTY BY THE LATE 
FRESHETS. 
Tur diversified nature of the devastation, and the vast extent of country 
which it covers, renders an accurate estimate of the damages next to impossible. 
We can, however, approximate to a result, as follows: 


Cotton crop, 400,000 bales... ..c.nscecseccccsevevece $16,000,000 
GOOD GEODE o 0'0 ban 0.00 ch scsicwasconbeageves cocccces «+ 10,000,000 
Sugar crop, 50,000 hogsheads,.......+...ceceeeeeeees 3,000,000 
Towns, buildings, bridges, mills, levees, and farming 
GON. 5 0:0 ann cnneons-sdduelebie dplaes es hild ed ede Bae 8,000,000 
en 2Od CORO, 2 6 665 68k 6 4 haw acineiee ieee 1,000,000 
SP te = ert an re ee $33 ,000 ,000 


This is but a rough estimate. We feel certain, however, that so far from 
exaggerating the aggregate losses sustained as set down, our figures fall short 
of the reality. And these losses, though not generally felt by our financial and 
commercial classes now, will undoubtedly leave their impressions upon finan- 
ciers, stock-jobbers, banks, merchants, and all interested in the profits and 
losses of the great Mississippi valley.— New York Herald. 


— 
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A distinguished friend, intimately | pathies of the United States should be, 
and practically versed in Mexican af- | 18 2Ow on its return to the capital, and 
fairs, recently writes us as follows: |the Government of the United States 

y |may recover the mistake made in the 
“ Mexican relations are beginning to’ premature recognition of Zoulouaga. 
revive some interest in them, as con-| Forsyth’s breaking with him should be 
nected with those in the Gulf and coast followed up in Washington by a sus- 
of Cuba, though they have been much pension of diplomatic intercourse with 
complicated by the indisecreet reeog- Robles, and await events for resuming 
nition of the brigand Zoulouaga, asthe relations with the legitimate and con- 
Government, before a solitary State stitutional government of Mexico,” 
of the Republic had acquiesced in| : 
the usurpation over the constitutional; From the delightful retreats of Oxp 
overnment. By this countenance Pornt Comrort, Virginia, we are edit- 


e has held possession of the capital ing the present number of the Review. 


through a longer period of plunder! . 
than “4 nol aan hee been | Upwards of six hundred guests are 
enabled to have done. The constitu. 20W accommodated within the ample 


tional government, with which thesym- limits of this time-honored summer re- 
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treat. A Virginia gentleman of wealth 
and character, Joseph Segar, Esq., has 
of late become the proprietor, and 
evidences, in his whole administration, 
but the one idea of making Old Point, 
in every respect, one of the most 
attractive and desirable retreats in 
America. Ample improvements are in 
progress, or contemplation, which will 
enable it to accommodate double the 
present number of guests. And why 
should not that, or an even greater 
inerease be relied upon? Are we not 
here in sight of old ocean, with his 
breezes soft and genial, and his waves 
lashing a long line of inviting beach? 
On the horizon, as we gaze from our 
chamber, a fleet of fairy barks dance 
upon the billows, and the majestic 
steamship plows her course from the 
capital of the Old Dominion to the 
Empire City. Within almost rifle-shot 
rises that vast pile of granite which is 
called the Rip Raps, and forms the 
foundation of what is to be known 
as Fortress Calhoun—one of the most 
stupendous military works in America, 
or the world, and for which there is 
no little indebtedness to the genius of 
the great Carolinian. There, frowning 
down upon us, and encireling an arena 
vast enough within its granite walls 
and embattlements to receive a Crimean 
army, is Fortress Monroe, with cannon, 
and mortars, and shells, and balls in 
sufficient profusion for the storming of 
the Malakoff! Within two or three 
miles sits Hampton, strewn with relics 
of the ancient Dominion; and in an 
hours’ steaming distance is the famed 
navy-yard at Portsmouth, with the 
big ship Pennsylvania; and Norfolk— 
whose splendid harbor invites the great 
Leviathan—the home of Tazewell—the 
theatre of the chivalrous encounter of 
Decatur and Barry. If the eye and 
imagination extend a little further, 
Jamestown and Yorktown are here, 
where the earliest and the latest de- 
velopments of colonial or revolutionary 
America embrace each other. 

Are we not justified, then, in pre- 
dicting for this “shore” a fame which 
not Newport or Cape May shall eclipse, 
in Southern homes and hearts at least; 
and will not a consistency of theory and 
action arrest hundreds and thousands in 
their northern Hegira from the cane, 
the cotton, and the rice fields, and 
bring the:a here? 

What spot more accessible than 


Old Point Comfort? From Baltimore 
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lendid steamers float daily over the 

hesapeake, connecting with Norfolk, 
and touching at its door. From Rich- 
mond how continuous the intercourse, 
down the James river in steamers of ex- 
cellent class and accommodation, or, 
following the great Northern and South- 
ern railroads, the Weldon and Ports- 
mouth road diminishes the water route 
to almost a cipher. 

There isa variety of ime and 
amusement presented at the Pvint, to 
which the mountain regions have not 
an equivalent. Foremost is the sea 
bath, and the wide berth for swimmers 
who enjoy that luxury. The fishing 
and the sailing excursions come next, 
for which anxious boatmen, with beau- 
tiful craft, are ever soliciting patrons. 
A walk ora drive upon the sea-heach, 
with the lullaby of the waves, and the 
“dark blue ocean” seen through the 
opening of “Hampton Roads,” and 
rolling up its whitened spray to your 
feet, the imprints of which remind you 
cf the beautiful stanzas of poor Wilde, 
since— 

“Soon as the rising tide shall beat, 

All trace will vanish from the sand.” 

A sail to the Rip Raps, a promenade 
through the extensive walks of the 
fortress and upon its battlements, with 
a grand om ng of the regiment of 
artillery, lately established as a school 
of practice, and the music which dis- 
courses so sweetly and softly, and at 
times so grandly, and swells from 
rampart to rampart, from the magnifi- 
cent army band, and lures to patriotism 
or to love. Is it night—fair women, 
how fair and lovely! and devoid of 
the stiff conventionalities that mark an 
upstart society, little known at the 
South—gallant youth and famed men 
congregate in the eapacious ball room, 


| where joyous hours wing their way 


through the labyrinths of the dance 
or the dizzy whirlings of the ample 
and snow skirts, and the tiny feet fall- 
ing so swift and soft, it might be said 
of them as was said by poet of yore, 
that— 

“ F’en the light snowbell lifts its head 

Elastic from their airy tread.” 

Enough. If you would come to Old 
Point Comfort it matters not when the 
visit be made. July, August, and Sep- 
tember are the best months. There 
ean be nothing more charming even 
than an October here, and there are 





testimonials from eminent physicians, 
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ing to show an absolute exemption 

m autumnal diseases. A gentleman 
who has traveled extentively in Euro 
thus gives his testimony in favor of the 
sea-side to close the watering season : 

“With regard to the time of visit- 
ing our watering places we differ ma- 
terially from the inhabitants of other 
countries. The season of recreation 
in Europe terminates at Ostend or 
Boulogne, insteal of at Baden-Baden 
or Hamburg. This is the better habit, 
as it tends to secure a sufficient amount 
of health to carry the visitor safely 
over to another summer. Medical men 
will generally recommend that the 
system be purified by the medicinal 
properties of the mineral fountain first, 
and then fortified b the salt bath and 
the bracing breeze from the broad At- 
lantic. If this recommendation were 
adopted, Old Point Comfort would not 
be abandoned at the very period its 
atmosphere becomes most delightful, 
and its salt-water delicacies have at- 
tained perfection.” 


The Inca’s Bride, by Elizabeth Law- 
rence, is one of the most remarkable 
works that has been issued for a long 
time from the press. When the poet 
gives us scene after scene, until the 
actiin beccmes dramatic, and the char- 
acters have a distinct individuality, so 
as to elicit all our feelings, then has he 
accomplished what is reserved to but 
few. Such is the work before us. 

The Bride made its appearance in 
Memphis, Tennessee, in 1855. That 
the work should not have created a 
sensation we are not at all surprised, 
since it has nothing to excite an un- 
enviable distinction—no affectation, 
either in style or sentiment, no single 
beauties, no exquisite finery, no un- 
natural incident, no far-fetched images, 
no odd personages, no monsters—in 
fact, no attempt at display of any kind, 
but a work full of life and action, in- 
spired by the noblest feeling and pas- 
sion, with one grand object in view, 
and giving, as on its stately mareh it 
moves, a mournful strain of exalted 
sentiment, such as can please and de- 
light alone the intelligent reader. The 
poetry belongs preenen to the pa- 
thetic order, and moves on with the 
energy of poetic inspiration, 

The Bride mainly teaches by the 
display of individual character and 





sentiment. Of all, this is the most 
powerful means of instruction. Here 
there is nothing to dampen the influ- 
ence of inspiring action. The tree is 
planted and we pluck the fruit our- 
selves, We believe the elevating ten- 
dency of the patriotic struggles of 
Manco, and the mutual devotion of 
himself and Bride will make a deeper 
and more lasting impression upon the 
mind of the reader than all the es- 
says and lectures ever written and 
spoken on patriotism and love. One 
of the many striking peculiarities of 
the Bride is the remarkable simplicity 
of the style. We do not mean, how- 
ever, the simple use of simple words, 
but their figurative or poetic use. It 
is by this the author strikes immedi- 
ately to the heart, and exercises so 
powerful an influence over the reader 
as to leave him entirely at a loss to 
reconcile what he feels with what he 
sees. In her descriptive pieces she not 
only gives the mapa vividly to the 
mind, but has the rare power of min- 
gling the feelings with the scenery. 

There is but vey little pure deseri 
tive poetry, though the following we 
describes spring, in a region in which 
it can only exist at such a height on 
the Andes as to make it perpetual: 

Far above, in the vallies, mild Spring chose 
her seat, 

Who before gaudy Summer will smiling retreat; 

Though more modest her garb, not less lovely 

As Bg was each flowret’s delicate hue: 

And * morn, from the fresh opening cups did 

Incense sweet as e’er wafted from earth’s 
paradise. 

The story is very simple: Manco, the 
Peruvian ene after the gallant. but 
unsuccessful siege of Cusco, retreats to 
the mountains, accompavied by his 
bride and a few followers, All resist- 
ance at this period seems hopeless; 
but when Manco is recovered from his 
wounds, hope is again renewed by the 
spectacle of divisions and feuds among 
the Spaniards themselves, A kind of 
guerrilla warfare is con menced among 
the mountains, and Manco obtains sev- 
eral successes against the Spaniards— 
so great that Pizarro himself repairs to 
the seat of war, and captures the Inca’s 
bride in what the Indians had vainly 
supposed a secure retreat. He con- 
demned her to perish at the stake by 
the arrows of his followers. The in- 
terest of the poem consists in the poet- 
ical and passionate expression of love 
and patriotism. The first Canto is al- 
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most wholly introductory. The Queen 
of course is beautiful. But— 


Too dark and bore ye’d have deemed her eye, 
Had not the light of woman’s majesty 

Shone forth in every movement, look, and tone, 
And claimed ber mind, her soul a virtue’s own. 


Her voice was music’s softest, sweetest tone, 
And filled the heart with fancies wild and lone: 
With dreams of hapless fate in early youth— 
Of slighted love, and broken-plighted truth ; 
Its wildness filled the heart with sad’ning fears, 
Its softness made you weep them ’way in tears. 


In her love she reminds us of Medora 
in Byron’s Corsair. While we deeply 
regret, however, the misplaced affec- 
tions of the latter, we weep with un- 
interrupted feeling over the devotional 
suffering of the Peruvian Queen. That 
Manco differs from Conrad, and being 
worthy of woman’s love, may be seen 
from the following secret reflections be- 
fore he communicates to his bride the 
necessity of flight: 


Oh, ’tis not for myself that I’d implore 

Of heaven a grief the less, or fortune more ; 
Whate’er my country’s fate let that be mine, 

I seek no other, nor will I repine: 

It is enough! I’ve —_ to make her free, 
Let that my meed of glory ever be. 

Oh, could I now but for my love provide, 

I well could face what e’er may yet betide. 
Time flies, | must hence and her mind prepare 
For all the woe I would not have her share. 


The Queen’s dream is one of the most 
elegant and highly finished pieces of 
poetical composition we ever have met 
with. The personification of the elev- 
enth and twelfth lines makes the illu- 
sion complete. After a toilsome march 
from the enemy’s pursuit, the Inca and 
his bride find a resting-place among 
the mountains. They threw down 
their mantles for the night— 


And quietly she slept, with not a fear 

Of death or danger, then, perhaps, too near. 

La ~ grief may come to the pure, trusting 
e 


art, 

And hope reiinquish there her former part, 
Yet in her place, there comes not care or strife, 
Purity may rest in darkest hour of life. 
Visions bright, thickly thronging on her brain, 
Show lands ofsunlight where our fathers’ reign; 
And spirits call her to those realms of light, 
Where even love’s own smile is yet more bright. 
She smiles, for ’tis her welcome there she hears, 
And vanished is the world and all its fears. 
Oh, she shall roam by Manco’s side they say, 
The gardens where they now his coming stay ; 
While wreaths for her they twine, she weaves 

anew 
For Manco’s brow the doria of heavenly hue; 
And they to swell his praise their voices blend, 
And to his deeds undying glory lend. 


The following is powerful if not sub- 
lime: 
Who nursed in mountain home so wild and free 


E’er vilely served, or tamely bent the knee? 
But it is only when man dares be free, 
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That he can brave your proud sublimity ; 
Then he can tread your heights without amaze, 
And on your darker depths unshri gaze. 

We will extract one more quotation, 
searcely hoping, however, that the 
reader will be able to appreciate its 
feeling, when thus separated from its 
connection. It is properly a lamenta- 
tion. Poetry has a wider range than 
any of the fine arts. The description 
of the feelings of the heart and their 
expression, belong exclusively to poe- 
try. The painter can no more give 
them than he ean paint the perfume 
of the violet. The power of describing 
those feelings was given to Byron in 4 
greater degree than, perhaps, to any 
other poet; but the higher power of 
making his personages give a passion- 
ate expression of them was denied him. 
This latter kind of writing is of the 
highest order. It knows no second 
place, and must be genuine or it is ri- 
diculous; and in consequence of the 
invention necessary to pave its way, it 
is exceedingly scarce. As it owes all 
to the feeling, and nothing to the rea- 
son, so it suffers no argument, no com- 
parisons, no encumbrance of any sort, 
but flows, in an uninterrupted stream, 
directly from the heart, or rather, it is 
the overflowing of the heart. It is 
“passion instructing reason;” and to 
appreciate it we must possess a certain 

ortion of poetic sensibility. The great 
Milton, who has shown his fitness and 
os to rule over the passions, in 

ive’s lamentation signally fails. That 
Eve should weep over the loss of her 
native soil, her happy walks and shades, 
her flowers and her nuptial bower, is 
natural; but when, in the midst of her 
grief, she stops to speak of fit haunt of 
gods, the watering of her flowers from 
the ambrosial fount, and the adorning 
of her nuptial bower with what to smell 
or sight was sweet, and to think of wan- 
dering down into a lower world—this is 
too tame for passion—the illusion is 
broken; we no longer feel for the dis- 
tress of Eve, and the ridicule is com- 
plete. 

Now let us turn from this stiff and 
overloaded piece, and go where we 
may throw ourselves down and weep 
with no interruption. The night be- 
fore battle, alone in his tent, Manco’s 
soliloquy rises to the height of exalted 
passion. We see no longer the war- 
rior, proudly contending with fate, but 
the man, yielding to anxiety for the 
loved one, and fears for their future, 








and the emotions of a heart in which 
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woman’s faith, purity, and devotion 
have won their boon of undying love: 
My land I have avenged, but, oh, my love, 


That hath been to me a joy far above 
All earth beside e’er gave. Why wert thou 


given 
To — like mine, by wrongs so scathed and 
ven 
‘As searce could be thy dwelling place? Why 
t 


sen 

To share but ruin, woe, and banishment? 
Oh, for one hour beside thee, for one look 
In those soft eyes, that with answering love took 
My soul their pris’ner! Oh! their tender light 

as all that made my life, my being bright 
Why to the past should now my soul so turn—- 
For all its joys so hopelessly to yearn? 
The toilsome march, the mountain solitude 
The beetling rock,our shelter, safe though rude, 
The loving past—all o’er my soul doth rush, 
Barying e’en manhood in the bitter gush. 
Is there no future for our love, that thus my soul 
Unto the past should turn, and all its joys unrol? 

We have not condescended to notice 
the faults of the Bride. We have 
found them as expressed in the pre- 
face, “‘such as the intelligent reader 
will easily detect and avoid in his own 
compositions, and not the studied affec- 
tation that too often captivates the ig- 
norant, even while it degrades our 
mother tongue.” We cannot commend 
the Bride too highly. It teaches a high 
morality. It is the song of conjugal 
love, in which all mankind is deeply 
interested. 


WE are no great admirers, as our rea- 
ders are well aware, of the agricultural 
branch of the Patent Office, and most es- 
pecially are not of the manner in which 
it has been for some years administered, 
to the maximum expense and minimum 
benefit of the country. Fortunately 
Congress begins to be of the same mind, 
judging from its action at the last ses- 
sion. David Landreth, of Philadelphia, 
sends usa pamphlet he has prepared 
in review of the operations of the office, 
from which we extract as follows : 

“The majority of the seeds distribut- 
ed were either varieties which previous 
experience had proved to be of little 
or ne value in this country, or of kinds, 
though valuable, so common as to be 
obtainable by purchase in every coun- 
try store. Some of the varieties thus 
distributed were specifically designated 
—besides roots and bulbs commonly 
sold by auction, and grafts of fruits, 
which might be had in every nursery 
in the land. 


“We must be content to see the mails 
borne down by worthless Choufas or 
nut-grass, of which one of the species 
is the most pestiferous of Southern 
weeds; and of which, I have been in- 
formed, over one hundred bushels have 
been sent out to infest the country.” 


We are after all in no danger of any 
collision with England, on the right of 
search matter, that nation having, as of 
course, backed out from the untenable 
position of her cruisers, Still it is well 
to keep our eye upon the navy. It is 
a branch of service very important to 
a commercial nation, and we agree very 
much with what is said by the Wasb- 
ington States : 

“The following is a comparison of 
the United States naval force on the 
1st of January, 1816, and at the present 
time. The former is taken from Doe. 
No. 133, 14th Cong. Ist. Sess., and the 
latter from the Navy Register for the 


eurrent year: 
No. Tonnage. 








Sail of vessels in condition 
on the Atlantic board......... 80,000 
GI oc ns ccesscccctcces 17, 000 
Total on ge ae | 1,1816.... 74 47,000 
Sail of vessels of all classes in 
SYS = AR eh es 78 124,812 
Increase in number and tonnage 
since 1816, (42 years.)........ 4 77,812 
In 1816 the tonn of the U. 8. 
commercial marine was... .... 850, 500 
In 1858 the same is (in round 
ED oo. vc RviMbndvadencces 5, 000, 000 


Thus, then, forty-two years ago we 
found seventy-four vessels, allin good and 
effective condition, necessary to give 
protection to our commerce, which was 
only eight hundred thousand tons ; 
while now we find that, with a com- 
merce of nearly five millions of tons, 
we have but thirty ships-of-war in com- 
mission to protect it; which number 
could only be increased from our pres- 
ent naval resources to the number of 
Jifty, and even then at great expense 
and delay. What excuse can there be 
for such neglect to our navy? Other 
nations have nurtured their navies and 
kept pace with their other material 
developments; but we seem to have 
neglected it until it is really a farce. 

By reference to the British Naval 
Register, October, 1857, p. 179, we find 
the entire British naval effective force 





to be, viz: 








Vessels. 

CO ee 185 
Steam vessels of other classes............ 

SE Ea TS a 460 

Sailing vessels of all classes.............. 275 

Vessels engaged in “harbor service”.... 107 

882 

460 


Total effective force of British navy in 1858 842 

Leaving out the vessels engaged in 
“harbor service,” we find the British 
navy to consist of seven hundred and 
thirty-five vessels of all classes, while 
the United States navy consists of 
thirty in eommission, and probably jift 
effective vessels of all classes, althod 4 
the commercial marine tonnage of the 
United States exceeds that of Great Bri- 
tain. 


We have no doubt that the next 
meeting of the Southern Convention, 
at Vicksburg, Mississippi, will be one of 
the largest and best attended of the 
series, and our own efforts, as well as 
those of numerous others, will be di- 
rected to that end. These bodies have 
effected immense results in creating 
Southern opinion, and, whatever their 
errors, they are not of a character to 
which Southern men should serious- 
ly object. The innate defects of such 
assemblages are of little importance 
in comparison with their merits. If 
they discuss questions about which the 
Svuth is divided—so much the better, 
for in the conflict of mind comes truth. 
Besides if only questions on which we 
are agreed are to be discussed, the Con- 
vention would as well adjourn over 
until doomsday. 

The organization of a associa- 
tions throughout the South, would 
greatly promote the aims of the Con- 
vention; and our readers will recollect 
the reference which was made in the 
July number of the Review, to the 
initial movement in Louisiana. Since 
then Mr. Ruffin, of Virginia, has erent 
us his plan of union, which we here 
ineorporate, and which is referred to 
by Mr. Yancey, asa ‘League of United 
Southerners, who, keeping up their old 
party relations on all other questions, 
will hold the Southern issue paramount, 
and will influence parties, fegishetanes, 
and statesmen.” 

1. The object of the Association of United 


Southerners is, both by individual and com- 
bined legal and proper effort and action, to 
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defend and secure the constitutional and legal 
_ and rightful interests of the Southern 
8 ; and, as means for these ends, to strive 
to induce and promote inquiry and discussion, 
ve at, and make known, 

conclusions on these subjects. And all persons 
who shall become members of this Association 
will be understood as thoveby plots them- 
selves severally to such general course of de- 
fense—each member, however, reserving the 
_ aaa pm by a own judgment | 
the propriety and expediency of means, an 
in regard to the manner and extent of his own 
action and spasetre. 

2. Any ci who approves, and would de- 
sire to promote the objects of the 
may become a member thereof by signing his 
name to the Constitution. And any number 
of members may organize themselves into a 
club, and adopt for its government and direc- 
tion any by-laws, regulations, or course of pro- 
cedure, not in opposition to any provision of 
~ ad Constitution, or to the objects of the Asso- 
ciation. 

8. Every organized club shall be known b 
aseparate aeenaiion ; and all such clubs shall 
be affiliated to the extent, that every member 
of one shall be free to attend and join in the 
discussion of all questions in the sessions of 
any other clubs—but not have the power to 
vote therein. 

4, The General Council shall be com 
of delegates chosen by the several clubs, in 
numbers not ensesting one hry 7 for every 
thirty members of a club; and for each dele- 
gate, previous to the admission of his right to 
a in the General Council, there shall be 
as to the common fund of the Association, 

e sum of $20 from the club so re ted. 
And any other member of the Association who 
shall pay $20 to the common fund, thall there- 
by be entitled to be a member of the General 

uncil for the current year. 

5. The General Council, thus constituted, 
shall fix on the place and times for the subse- 
quent annual and other tings—determine 
on the credentials and qualifications of its 
members, and of the right of clubs to be — 
sented—shall elect annually, a President, four 
(or more) Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, who 
shall also serve as Treasurer, and the other 
members of the Executive Committee, and the 
presiding and other necessary officers or func- 
tionaries for the Seniors of the Council—and 
sha'l direct the disbursement of the fands in the 
manner deemed best to forward the objects of 
the Association—and may order or change any 
policy or procedure within the sphere or action 
of the Council, and not forbidden by the Con- 
stitution, or op to the above stated objects 
of the Association. 

6. The Executive Committee shall be com- 
posed of the President, the Vice-Presidents, 
and Secretary (members e-q, ) and ten 
other members, any three of whom shall be a 

uorum to transact business It shall be the 
uty of the Executive Committee to into 
effect all the enactments and orders of the e- 
ral Council—to consider and recommend to the 
Gouncil, or the clubs, and to the Association in 
neral, any measures or procedure that may 
Be deemed e. ient—and it shall have power 
to fill v in its own body, caused by 
death or resignation, to exercise an wer 
belonging to the General Council ey 
have m omitted by that body, and whic 
shall not be in opposition to its acts or instruc- 
tions. And should any annual meeting of the 
General Conference fail to be held at the stated 
time, in uence of the previously enrolled 
and still e poe having failed to send 
delegates, and of less than a quorum of dele- 
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ucts attending, then the members of the Ex- 


ecutive Committee, and the officers 
members of that body, shall retain their 

for the next succeeding year of service, and 
until an election shall have been held by a 
su ment annual meeting of the General 
Council. The anpual service of the members 
of the Executive Committee, and of the Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, and Secretary, shall 
continue through and close with the calender 


year. 

7. No member of the General Council, or of 
the Executive Committee, or other above 
named officer of the Association, as such, shall 
receive any pecuniary compensation for his 
services, except the Secretary and Treasurer, 
who may have such salary as the General 
Council may direct, and who shall execute 
bond and security for the safety of the funds 
entrusted to his care—and who may also be 
displaced by the Executive Committee, for 
neglect of duty, or malfeasance, and a successor 
be appointed by that body, for the remainder 
of the term of service. 

8. The funds received annually by the Gen- 
eral Council, after paying any necessary ex- 

shall be generally and mainly used in 
publishing information and promoting knowl- 
edge in regard to the rights and interests of 
the Southern States, and by either or all of the 
several means of procuring, writing, printing, 
publishing, and diffusion of suitable arguments 
or tracts, or by verbal discussion and public 
speeches on these subjects, and in furtherance, 
otherwise, of the objects of the Association. 

9. This Constitution may be amended by the 
unanimous vote of the General Council, taken 
on two different successive days; or, otherwise 
by the vote of a majority of the members pres- 
ent, (they being a quorum,) in two successive 
meet ; or, in the event of the failure of one 
or more annual meetings to be held, amend- 
ments may be made by the unanimous vote of 
the Executive Committee, or of the members 
then present, such action serving in plaee of a 
majority vote, (as aforesaid,) and this being 
substituted for either one, or for two successive 
years, or annnal meetings of the Council. 
Amendments to the constitution having been 
made, shall not operate to invalidate the mem- 
bership, or release the obligations and duties 
of previous members of the Association. But 
every member shall be free to withdraw his 
name and membership at any time, by giving 
written notice to his club. 

10. The first meeting of the General Council 
may be called by the action of any ten organ- 
ized clubs; or, otherwise, by any five hundred 
individual members uniting in the call, and 
See the time and place for the meet- 

ng. 


Arriecate & Co., of Cincinnati, send 
us the Free- Masons’ Monitor, by Thos, 
Smith Webb, with additions, by E. T. 
Carson: 1858. The work of Webb has 
been the chief authority for the last 
one years on Masonry; and this 

et edition is endorsed by all the 
eading masonic authorities, and rceom- 
mended to the patronage of the order. 

To Harper & Brothers, New York, 
we are indebted for a copy of a new 
royal octavo volume, two thousand and 
five pages, edited by J. Smith Homans, 
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Sr. and Jr., of the Bankers’ Magazine, en- 
titled A Cyclopedia of Commerce and 
Commercial Navigation. It is illustra- 
ted with maps and engravings. The 
authorities consulted, embrace nearl 
all of the leading English and Ameri- 
ean, and among others, our own Review 
and Industrial Resources. The editors 
seem to have performed their duty 
diligently and laboriously; and the 
work is issued in very superior style, 
and must substitute the old editions of 
M’Culloch, which up to this time have 
been our leading commercial authority. 
The latest official documents have been 
industriously used. The great and 
rapidly increasing progress of our coun- 
try deman:!s a work of this character, 
and the editors say, “while we have 
aimed at presenting a fair exhibit of 
the finances, the internal and foreign 
commerce, the staple products of each 
State, we have, at the same time, 
athered together the latest statistics 
in reference to the products and com- 
mercial relations of foreign nations; 
especially of those with whom the 
United States have the most intimate 
intercourse. The work is based mainly 
upon M’Culloch and the Encyclopedia 
Britanica for its foreign articles.” 





To our exchange table comes, as usual, 
Russel’s Magazine, of Charleston, and 


the Southern Literary Messenger, of 
Riehmond, botu admirable exponents 
of Southern literary culture, and de- 
velopment. We also receive the re- 
yublications of Leonard Seott & Co., 
ew York, embracing Blackwood, Lon- 
don Quarterly, Edinburgh and North 
British Reviews ; the four of which are 
ut together at about one-third of the 
English subscription price. 


Tur publishers, Henry & Hunting- 
don, New York, have sent us an excel- 
lent new magazine entitled The Printer, 
a monthly quarto periodical, devoted to 
the interests of the “art preservative 
of all arts.” It is superbly executed, 
and published at a low rate. 


We have received the prospectus of 
a new series of the New York Daily 
and Weekly Day Book, a journal de- 


voted to conservative opinions upon 
the subject of slavery, and to the advo- 
cacy of Southern rights and institutions, 
as well as to national politics and news. 


The course of this journal has been as 
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acceptable to the South as that of any 
journal out of her limits, and on that 
account it is entitled to Southern sup- 
port. It is published at a very low 
rate, $2 per annum, by Horton, Van 
Evrie & Co. 


Arpieton & Co., of New York, place 
us under obligations for a copy of the 


Handy Book of Property Law, which 
is a small work embracing a series of 
lectures by Lord 3t. Leonard. This is 
a valuable popular exposition of such 
portions of the law of property as 
should be familiarly known to ever 
gentleman in the land, and which 
would materially aid him in the every 
day transactions of life. 

he same publishers send us The 
Pocket Chess Board, being a chess and 
checker board, provided with a com- 
plete set of men, adapted for playing 
games in railroad cars, and for folding 
up without disturbing the game. 


Tue Southern Monitor, published at 
Philadelphia, continues the publication 
of its exciting story of Disunion. The 
editor remarks : 





“We have to ask Southern exchanges 
to preserve the files of the Southern | 
Monitor in their offices, for the inform- 
ation of those who may desire to know 
the firms here and in New York not 
inimical to the interests of slaveholders. 
And in return we will undertake to ex- 
hibit our exchanges to the business men 
in the North, and will transmit their 
advertisements without fee or commis- 
sion to our Southern cotemporaries.” 


Rupp & Carterton, New York, send 
us @ Poem, by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
entitled “The course of True Love 
never did run smooth.” It is a pro- 
duetion of high merit, and is published 
in superb style, after the fashion of the 
olden times. 

Iy our editorial remarks for July, we | 
referred to an improved agricultural 
pump. The notice induced a note, from 
which we extract as follows: 


“In a nag our pumps for the benefit of 
your readers, in your July number, you have, 
univtentionally, committed two errors of con- 
sequence to us, to wit: you have named our 


firm as A. W. Gay & Co., it should be Gay & 
West, 118 Maiden Lane; and, what is of more 
consequence, you have given a good descrip- 
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tion of West’s improved pump, under the name 
of the ‘ Warner Pump. Now, as the Warner 
Pump is a different thing, and as our Mr. West 
fs entitled to the credit of his own invention, 
we trust you will see the justice of Zz 
the error for your readers.”’ 


Another extract from the correspond- 
ence of Prof. George Steuckrath. From 
Macon, Georgia, he writes: 

“The business portion of the city is 
compact and well built, and the private 
residences on the hill are beautifal and 
elegant. With regard to the climate, 
the thermometer does not reach usually 
over 96°. The nights are cool and pleas- 
ant, and the health of the town is re- 
markably good, no epidemics having 

revailed here to any extent. Rose- 
Till Cemetry is a beautiful place, situ- 
ated on the Ocmulgee river, one mile 
from the centre of the city. It is more 
celebrated for its natural than artifi- 
cial beauties. There are four elegant 
churehes in the place, and the ‘Pres- 
byterian’ is especially regarded as a 
model of architecture. Three exten- 
sive foundries and machineshops, which 
supply all this section of the country 
with engines and various descriptions 
of machinery, are also to be noted. A 
very extensive cotton factory, for the 
production of osnaburgs, is in very 
successful operation, but its goods are 
sold in the Northern markets. The 
pepstatin of Macon amounts to 10,000. 

e Wesleyan Female College has 
been in successful operation for seve- 
ral years, and has now about one hun- 
dred and eighty students. To-day is 
the second day of the closing exereises, 
ealled erronevusly the commencement 
exercises, of the year 1858. The Bo- 
tanical Medical College holds two ses- 
sions during the year, and grants diplo- 
mas to about thirty students. 

“Among the hotels are to be men- 
tioned the Lanier House, proprietors 
Messrs. Logan & Meara; Brown’s Ho- 
tel, E. E. Brown; and the Granite 
Hall, B. F. Deuse, known for lib- 
erality and kindness to their guests. 
There are also three railroads center- 
ing here: The Central, president, R. 
R. Cuyler, superintendent, Emerson 
Foote; the Macon and Western, presi- 
dent, Isaac Scott, superintendent, A. 
L. Tyler; and the South western, presi- 
dent, R. R. Cuyler, superintendent, 
George W. Adams; which are all ably 
managed.” 
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CLOTHING—THE SEWING MACHINE. 





Weee our national statistics as full and reliable as they should be, a few figures would 
indicate the amount of fabries—both foreign and domestic—consumed in the United 
States, and hence could be deduced the sewing necessary to convert this into clothing. 
The amount, however, is sufficient to gf numerous clothing houses, in addition to 


that done by families and individuals. These mammoth establishments are located 
mostly in the Northern States. The manufacture of the goods purchased at the South, 
gives employment to thousands who war upon our institutions, and insult us in every 
possible manner. All appeals to their consciences are vain: their pockets are the only 
vulnerable points. 

From time to time, opportunities are afforded for withdrawing our patronage from 
those who wantonly disregard our rights, in which our wives and daughters can emulate 
the patriotism of their ancestors. In the article of clothing, the general introduction 
of sewing machines would almost annihilate our dependence upon the North in this par- 
ticular. If we find it politic to allow the North to monopolize steamship navigation until 
it ean be made a paying business, we,can, by doing our own sewing untrsenges now 
retain at home millions that go into the pockets of our Northern antagonists. To say 
nothing of the charlatanry in conducting this business, the almost worthless character 
of the fabrics sewed, and the sham sewing, there is a sanitary aspect of the case, 

The slop clothing brought from the North is given out from the shops to private work- 
men, to be made at their own rooms. Small-pox and various other diseases always 
prevail in the principal cities. From time to time yellow fever and kindred fevers are 
rife there, and their existence is kept from the public ear. Clothing manufactured 
in these pest-holes, by hands perhaps festering with disease, is sent throughout the coun- 
try. Here and there, one and another fall victims to a mysterious disease, or to a known 
disease mysteriously communicated, not imagining that they are wearing clothing as 
poisonous as the shirt of Nessus. Considerations of health, then, as well as of self-res- 
pect and independence, should influence us to withdraw as fully as possible from North- 
ern coatamination. 

We have delayed treating this subject until we could state clearly the mode of relief. 
The invention of sewing machines is of so recent date, and so many improvements 
have been added, that it has not been a little difficult, without extensive examination, 
to form an opinion amid the conflict of interested rivals. The various industrial and 
mechanic associations have from time to time made their awards, but without assignin 
scientific reasons therefore. The Maryland Institute of Baltimore has several times award- 
ed the highest premium for the Wheeler & Wilson sewing machine, as the committee 
considered it “the most practical invention adapted to common use to be estimated with 
reference to the cheapness and general utility, and the machine most likely to come into 
common use, not only in large establishments, but for the purposes of daily domestic 
life.” This opinion of so respectable an institution is of great authority, but does not 
afford grounds for an intelligent opinion. 

The want of accurate information is now supplied by a new edition of Appleton’s Dic- 
tionary of Mechanics, in which the subject of sewing machines is discussed and illustrated. 
Several machines, of various merit are mentioned therein, and prominence is given them 
according to their respective merits. The single thread “hand stitch,” “ranning stitch,” 
and the single and double threaded “ tambour” or “ chain” stitches are severally treated. 
Machines making the ‘‘running” and the hand stitch are not before the public now, 
The single and the double threaded “tambour” stitches do not make a seam of that 
beauty and firmness which is desirable. The latter involves a great expenditure of 
thread, and the former, made by the low-priced machines, is particularly defective for 
the general purposes of sewing, on account of the facility with which it may be raveled. 

The “lock stitch” is the one best suited for sewing. It is formed with two threads, 
one above and the other below the fabric sewed, interlocked with each other in the 
centre of it. Each surface of the seam presents the same appearance—a single line of 
thread extending from stitch to stitch. It cannot be ripped or raveled, and forms a seam 
sufficiently substantial for all ordinary purposes. About two and one-half yards of thread 
are required for each yard of seam made with this stitch. The single thread “tambour” 
stiteh requires about four and one-half yards, and the “ double-threaded” tambour stitch 
six and one-half yards of thread for a yard of seam. 

The inventor of the “lock stitch” used a reciprocating shuttle in making it. This 
required heavy machinery, involved a waste of power, and was inadaptable to fine work. 
No attempt was made to introduce it into families. In 1851 Mr. A. B. Wilson patented 
his celebrated “lock stitch” machine, which, with the co-operation of Mr. N. Wheeler, 
was soon successfully introduced. The merit of Mr. Wilson’s invention consists in his 
“rough surface feed,” by which the cloth is moved forward, and the length of the stitch 












THE ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


lated ; and the “rotating hook,” by which the two threads are interlocked and the 
point of interlocking drawn into the fabric. The superiority of this machine over the 
shuttle machine arises from substituting the rotary motion of the hook for the recipro- 
eating motion of the shuttle. Power is thus economized, noisy and cumbersome gearing 
avoided, and the machine is adapted to the finest work. 

“Its mechanism is the fruit of the highest inventive genius, combined with practical 
talent of the first order. Its prinelptie have been elaborated with great care, and it in- 
volves all the essentials required in a family sewing machine. It is simple and thorough 
in construction, elegant in model and finish, facile in management, easy, te and quiet 
in operation, and reflects additional credit upon American mechanical skill. Thousands 
are used by housekeepers, seamstresses, dress-makers, tailors, manufacturers of shirts, 
cloaks, mantillas, clothing, hats, caps, corsets, ladies’ gaiters, umbrellas, parasols, silk and 
linen goods, with complete success. Various appliances are furnished for regulating the 
width of hems, ete. The ‘hemmer’ is another appendage, by which the edge of the cloth 
is turned down in passing through, as in ordinary hemming, and beautifully stitched. 
The bearings and friction surfaces are so slight that the propelling power is merely nomi- 
nal. The various parts of the macuine at all subject to wear are made of finely tem- 
pered steel; and the other parts tastefully ornamented, or heavily silver-plated. 

“There is no limit to the number of stitches that may be made in any given time. One 
thousand ~ minute are readily made. The amount of sewing that an operator may 
perform, depends much upon the kind of sewing and her experience. Fifty dozens of shirt 
collars, or six dozens of shirt bosoms, are a day's work. Upon straight seams an operator 
with one machine will perform the work of twenty by hand; on an average, one proba- 
bly performs the work of ten seamstresses,” 

e machine is mounted upon a small work table, and driven by sandal pedals, pul- 
ley, and band. The operator is seated before it, and with a gentle pressure of the feet 
upon the pedal the machine is touched into motion, the work being placed upon the 
eloth-plate and beneath the needle. The pretty array of silvered arms and wheels per- 
forms their regular music, interweaving the threads smoothly with the surface into a 
beautiful seam, which glides through the fingers at the rate of a yard a minute, as if the 
operator had a some magical influence to aid in the delightful occupation. Baby- 
dresses and web-like mouchoirs are beaded with pearly stitches; a shirt bosom covered 
with a plaits, a stitched, is completed almost while a lady could sew a 
needle-full of thread; three dresses, heavy or fine, are made in less time than is required 
to fit one; coats, vests, and the entire catalogue of the wardrobe are gone through with 
with railroad celerity. In hemming, seaming, quilting, gathering, felling, and all sorts 
of fancy stitching, it rivals the daintiest work of the whitest fio ers, and works with 
more beauty and thoroughness than the most careful housewife. The housekeeper, ac- 
eustomed to make but thirty or forty stitehes per minute, is soon surprised at the facility 
with which she runs up seams, sews on facings, tucks, hems, plaits, gathers, quilts, 
stitches in cord, sews on bindings, ete., and wonders how she has endured the drudgery 
of hand-sewing. Her spring and fall sewing, which dragged through the entire year, 
with little intermission, becomes the work of a few days with this machine. It only re- 
quires a drop of oil now and then, and you have a ten-seamstress power in your parlor, 
eating nothing, asking no questions, and never singing the mournful “song of the shirt.” 

It is warranted to work equally well upon every variety of fabric—silk, linen, woolen, 
and cotton goods, from the lightest muslins to the heaviest cloths. Full instructions for 
operating the machine is furnished at the sales-rooms. When it is sent some distance, so 
that personal instruction is inconvenient, a card of directions is sent, which are a sufficient 
guide. The mechanism is, however, so simple, and the arrangement so readily under- 
stood, that no serious difficulty need occur. Thousands of them are used by persons of 
ordinary capacity. The slight difficulties are easily surmounted, and then practice will 
make perfect in the use of this as in anything else. The position of the operator is health- 
ful, and sewing is rendered a pleasing employment. 

The family machines are alike, but differently mounted, The principal varieties of 
mounting are—the plain table, the half-case, and the full case. The cabinet, or full case, 
of rosewood, black walnut, or mahogany, constitutes an elegant article of furniture. 
Every part of the machine is closed, and thus secured from the dust. The half-case, of 
various woods, is equally useful, less expensive, but not so ornamental. All of them 
are outfitted with needles and spools, and everything necessary for operating them sue- 
= They are warranted for one year, a length of time sufficient to test them 

oroughly. 

We should be glad if any recommendation of ours could be the means of introducing a 
labor-saving instrument which has been so highly approved. It is not an experiment to 
be tried, but a success realized; for they have already proved of vast practical import- 
ence. Their general introduction is only a question of time, and we hope it may be has- 
tened, as we shall be rendered more independent, and be able to rebuke effectually 
Northern fanaticism. 
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BUSINESS DIRECTORY——-NEW YORK. 


BUNKER’S PATENT 


LIFE-PRESERVING SHIRT. 


DEPOT 167 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





“SAUVE QUI PEUT.” 

The melancholy loss of life attendant upon the foundering of the Steamers “‘ Central America,” 
“* Arctic,” “ Pacific,” and many others, indicates to all reflecting minds, that adequate means 
for self-preservation did not exist. It is astrange idiosyncrasy of human nature, that while the 
ingenuity of man is taxed to the utmost to guard, preserve and keep treasures, which are only 
valuable while life exists—that this great if itself, this vital principle which animates 
every movement, and without which ell else is naught, should be so carelessly risked, so 
heedlessly guarded, and so little precaution taken to guard that which the Great Giver of al! 
alone can bestew, and which when onee lost, is lost fo : 

In appealing to these whose inclinations, pleasures, or necessities, induce them to travel on 
the highways of water, where so many have found a watery grave, the undersigned does so 
with the full conviction and belief, that he can furnish them an article combining every requi- 
site of safety in times of danger and etiergency. The invention is in the form of a shirt, easily 
put on, can be worn either under or outside of the ordinary apparel, leaving all the limbs at 
perfect freedom, and covering the most vital portions of the body. The material is very strong, 
at the same light and compact, and cannot be effected by any degree of heat or cold. It oceu- 
pies no more space than an ordinary shirt, and for the use of Jadies and children, must recom- 
mend itself, The inventor would avoid saying too much in his own behalf, but takes pride in 
referring to the testimonials of gentlemen, than whom none stand higher as men of humanity, 
of large extended practical experience, and who have given him their most unquolified 


opinion of that this is the i most complete Life Preserver extant. To ali 
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is requested at the depot of the subseri- 
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ber, who will take pleasure SRR re ate © 
him does not involve a purchase, ARLES J. BUNKER, ay 
aug 9 167 Broadway, New York. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY——LOUWISIANA, VIRGINIA, MARYLAND. 


a Hh EL 


BELLEVILLE IRON WORKS, ALGIERS, LA., 


(OPPOSITE NEW ORLEANS.) 


{ron founders and manufacturers of steam engines, sugar mills, vaceuum raed gees + soy 
saw mills, a ——, and machinery of oer say detmintiods, brass Eatngs 
made to order. cotton press, railroad, and Yvette executed with care =a 
the utmost dispatch. and com for steam of all 
to order at the shortest notice. Grate bars of patterns and styles; flange bolts, 
&c., constantly on hand [ron fronts and builders castings with despatch and in the 
best possible style; and Boiler work of every description. 

These works are located on the river , and have an excellent wharf to them 
for the accommodation of steamboats and vessels. They are close to the depot of sas 
railroad, the track of which connects with the works. 


BALTIMORE BELL AND BRASS WORKS. 








REGESTER NO. 53, 
and Holliday Street, 
WEBB, BALTIMORE, MD. 





me on hand, and make to i BELLS of any required tone, from 1 to 10,000 Ibs. ee 
URIAH WELLS, 


IRON, BELL, AND BRASS FOUNDER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOCOMOTIVE AND STATIONARY ENGINES, 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT CARS, 


VRBRTICAL & OLROULAR SAW WILLS, 
Grist-Mill Machinery, Tobacco Presses, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c., 
PRLERSBORG, YVIREGMYTA. 


























BUSINESS DIRECIORY—-NEW YORK AND NEW HAVEN. 
WELLS & PROVOST, 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE, 


FOR EVERY VARIETY OF 


PICKLES, PRESERVES, 
PRESERVED ONIONS, 
SAUCES, FANCY SHELF GOODS, &C,, 


25 & 217 FRONT STREET, 


june ty WW WORIK. 


VOLCANIC REPEATING FIRE-ARMS, — 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


NOW HAVEN ARMS COMPANY, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


PATENTED 1854. 














Rifles, Carbines, and Pistols loading with from 7 to 30 balls ; can be 
discharged with greater rapidity and certainty than 
any other Pistol or Rifle. 
THIRTY BALLS CAN BE LOADED AND DISCHARGED IN ONE MINUTE. 
JOSEPH MERWIN, Agent. 
Office and Depot, 267 Broadway, New York. 


JOHN ©. HULL, CHARLES W. HULL, RICH. ©. HULL. 
J. C. HULL & SONS, 
(Successor to W. Hull & Son,) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEAM SOaArFp, 


AND PATENT REFINED MOULD CANDLES, 


ALSO EVERY VARIETY OF FANCY SOAPS, 


NOS, 108, 110 & 112 CLIFF STREET, 
rely ty ww YORK. 
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BUSINESS DIRECTORY—PHILADELPHIA~—-SOUTH CAROLINA. 


BASTWICK BROTEDRS> 


STEAM SUGAR REFINERS, 


No.'221 Vine Street, Philadelphia. 


Manufactures of Double Refined Loaf, Hard Crushed, Coarse and Fine TPul- 
verized, Soft Crushed Sugars, and Steam Refined Syrup. april—ly 


CIDER AND VINEGAR. 
HENRY F. NIEMANN, 
327 South Water Street, Philadelphia. 


Clarified Cider Vinegar, White Wine Vinegar, Champagne Cider, warranted 
to meet the approbation of the or Barrels in good shipping order. 
april-ly 











JOSEPH IANLEY, 
BILLIARD AND BAGATELLE TABLE 
MANUFACTURER, 


No. 13, North Hight Street, above Market, Philadelphia. 


N. B. Cloths, Balls, Cues, Maces and Bridges, constantly on hand, and fur- 
nished at short notice. All orders punetually attended to. april-1 y 





FLOWER SEEDS! FLOWER SEEDS! 


JOHN GERNEY, Seedsman and Aneto Nursery corner 10th street and Passjunk Road. 
opposite the Moyamensing Prison, is prepared to send 100 varieties of choice and rare Flower 
feeds for $5; 20 choice varieties for $13 » and 10 of the newest and choicest for $f. 

Catalogues sent on application. Address JOHN GERNEY, 

apr—ly No. 236 Chestnut street, between 2d and 3d, Philadelphia. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


WHOLESALE DRUGEGISTS, 


Northeast Corner of Fourth and BKace Streets, 
HILADELPHIA, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF PAINTS, WINDOW AND PLATEGLASS, &C. 
Invite the attention of the Southern trade to their large stock of desirable goods. 


We are the sole agents in Philadelphia for the sale of the celebrated FRENCH PLATE 
GLASS, from the “COMPAGNIE DE FLOREFFE.” Also, Agents for the celebrated French 
and American Zine Paints. 

At our Steam Paint Mill, we manufacture White Lead, Red Lead, and every variety of 
Paints, and offer them dry and ground in oil. Likewise Varnishes, Patty, &e. april-ly 


JOS. S. STEWART & CO’S 


VINEGAR DEPOT, 


WHOLESALE ANID RBPATH., 


No. 281 Pratt Street, betwern Howard and Sariee. 


BALTIMORE. 











PICKLING AND HERMETICALLY SEALING ESTABLISHMENT, 
For Fresh Fru't, Brandy Fruit, Pickles, Poultry, Meats, Sauces, Catsups, Sauer 
Kraut, Oysters, &c., at the lowest prices. 




















BUSINESS DIRECTORY-——VIRGINIA, NEW YORK. 


HYGHIA HOTEL, OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


This delightful Summer Resort—the “bright particular” locality of all the 
sunny South—is new the sole property of the undersigned, and will be opened 
on the 1st of June. I engage te make it to the seekers for health, recreation, 
gayety, and good living, supremely attractive. 

For health, no mountain retreats ean be safer, at any season of the year. It 
is exempt from disease in August, and September, and October, as in April, May, 
or June. Indeed, the first three are infinitely the most pleasant of the season. 
The weather is milder, the sea breeze balmier, and the-luxuries of the salt water 
ate to be had of finer quality, and in great profusion. There is no more inviting 
spot on the whele Atlantic seaboard. 

The visitors may safely seek its attraction at all seasons of the year. I submit 
the following letter of Dr. Archer. My own experience and observation for more 
than thirty years past, are to the same effect. JOS. SEGAR, Proprietor. 





Ricumonp, August T, 1856, 

My Dear Sir: Your favor requesting my opinion as to the general healthiness of Old Point 
Comfort, is received, and I hasten to reply. 

I resided at Old Point, as Post Surgeon and as Physician, upwards of sweety gears and I 
have no hesitation in saying, that there are few, if any localities in the Uni tates, more 
healthy at all seasons of the year. 

I know of no place more exempt from billous diseases, and I have never known a case of 
intermitteft fever to originate there. 

In fine, I consider visitors from any elimuate as safe from disease, at Old Point Comfort, dur- 
ing the autumn months, as they would be in the mountains ; or any where at the North. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 

Jeszru Sean, Esq., Old Point Comfort. (may) R. ARCHER. 


STANFORD & DELISSER, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


OLD ESTABLISHED CHURCH-BOOK HOUSE. 


At this establishment will be found a reand valuable collection of Standard works in 
THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, CRITICISM, SCIENCE, BIOGRAPHY, TRAVELS, 
POETRY, and the other branches of general literature, including all the New PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE DAY. 

Recently received, a new importation of very choice and exceedingly rare 

WORKS ON SACRED LITERATURE, 
to which the attention of the Clergy and Laity is respectfully solicited. These valuable pro- 
ductions are now on view. 

8. & D.’s catalogue of valuable standard works in theological and general literature may be 
had on application. 











NEW EDITIONS OF 
THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 
In 48mo., arabesque, gilt edges, 88 cents ; 32.mo., cloth, 12 cents, (Cheapest epotion.) 
Desgned for Sunday schools and —— distribution. 
+_* e 


e great variety of editions of the Prayer, in every style and size. Also, Church Service, 
Proper Lessons, and salms, and Hymns, constantly on sale. 


THE POLYGLOT BIBLE, 
32mo. Arabesque, gilt. 60 cents. 
COMPLETE PARISH REGISTER, ... 
French Morocco. $5 and $9; being the reduced prices. 
For the use of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. Improved edition, 
tolio. Sasield m 
STANDARD CHURCH MUSIC—NEW EDITIONS. 


tyrace Church Collection ............+. $2 00 | The Ghurch Choir..:.2.......4.....455 $1 25 
The Music of the Church... .......... 1 00 | Greatorex’s Collection................, 1 00 
Church Chant Book................... 75 | Wainright & Muhlenberg’s Choir...... 2 00 
The People’s Psalter............-..+++- 88 | The Service of Song................+5, 250 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY—PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


Caution To Tur Porcmaser.—As 
they have been basely imitated the 
public should learn that there is » 
sure test of their genuineness, viz: 
the water-mark, “Holloway, New 
York and London,” which appears in 
every leaf of the book of tions. 
= visible when held between the eye 
and the light. 

; Sold at the manufactory, No. 5¢ 

Maiden Lane,‘New York, and by all 
Draggists, at 25c., 68¢., and $1 per 

OX. 











a2 CATALOGUES SENT FREE. ey 


G. G. EVANS, 
PUBLISHER AND ORIGINATOR 


OF THE 


GIFT BOOK ENTERPRISE, 


heme! issued a complete and classified catalogue of. NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS, em- 
bracing all the departments of Literature, which is mailed reese to any part of the country. 
$500 worth of Gifts with each $1,000 worth of Books sold. All Books sold at publishers’ lowest 
prices. New Books received as soon as issued. 

A worth from 25 cents to $100 will be delivered with each Book sold at the time of sale. 

Liberal inducements to Country o——- 

Orders from the country promptly filled, and the goods forwarded by express or mail on the 
same day the order is received. Address a EYAms 


G. 
june—38m 439 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oy OSE OR. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PERFUMERY, COSMETICS, AND TOILET SOAPS, 


No, 726 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, 
Oldest established Manufactory of the kind in the United States. 


POUBLE EXTRACTS FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, £€.; HAIR OILS AND POMADES; PREPARA- 
TIONS FOR THE TEETH; EAU LUSTRATE HAIR RESTORATIVE; ARO- 
MATIC VINEGAR; FINE TOILET SOAPS, 4&C., £0. 


Glenn & Co., would respectfally inform dealers that they can always find at 
their establishment, a very large assortment of goods in their line; and would 
assure dealers in them that all articles sold by them are manufactured of the 
purest ingredients, and by none but the most skilful and experienced work- 
men. june—ly 


SIMONS, COLEMAN & CO., 
1009 NORTH FRONT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Manufacturers of every description of WAGONS, 
CARTS, DRAYS, OX EELS, TIMBER 
WHEELS, WHEEL BARROWS, and TRUCKS 
, Orders sent by mail, or otherwise, will meet with 

prompt attention, and executed on the most libera! 

terms. 



























Agents.—Messrs. Phelps, Carr & Co., N. Orleans ; 
ab Barnewell & Filter, Mobile, Ala; H. F. Baker & 

: Co., Charleston, 8. &.; A. Fromme & Co., Indianola, 
Galveston, J. J, Cain & Oo., Houston, French and Groesbeck, San Antonio, Texas... 


3. peer, 
y 


june— 














BUSINESS DIRBCTORY—PEILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON. 


GEO. W. HERRING & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


CHINA, GLASS, AND QUEENSWARE, 


No. 7 SOUTH CHARLES STREET, 
BAM TUMORS. 


POMPLITZ & RODEWALD, 
ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 


Corner of Pratt and Albemarle Streets, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


GEORGE AWD PARLOR ORGANS 


Always on hand, and warranted for five years. 





: At the recent fair of the Maryland Institute, Messrs. P. & R. were awarded 
fii the first premium on Organs. 


ey a ears Grenier, Richmond, Va., Agent for the eale of our Or- 
bee (8 a " 


THE PARIS 
MANTILLA AND CLOAK 


BMPORIUR, 


708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








Ladies and Merchants from the Southern States are invited to examine our Steck, which for 
variety, extent, and completeness will be found unequalled in this city. 

The latest Novelties from Paris are duly received by every Steamer. 

april 1-6m J. W. PROCTOR & OO. 








M. W. GALT & BRO,, 
DEALERS IN 


WATCHES & JEWELRY, 


324 PENNSYLVANIA {AVENUE, 
WASHINGTON, DO. €. 


es 


CARDS ELEGANTLY ENGRAVED AND PRINTED. 





WRIGHT, HUNTER & CO. 





PLUMBERS & GAS FITTERS, 




















SOUTHWEST CORNER OF 
NINTH AND WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BRASS & IRON LIFT & FORCE 
PUMPS 


’ 


Alm of superior way always on 
and. 


HYDRAULIC RAMS, 
of various sizes. 


LEAD & IRON PIPES 


of all sizes for water, gas or 
steam. 

a Bath Tubs and Shower 

Baths. 

Brass Cocks of every va- 





mx! 

ith a full supply of Plum- 
} bers materials, always on hand. 
| The Trade and others supplied 


on the most reasonable terms. 


WriiiaMm Wrienr, 
J.C. Huwres, 

J. H. MoFeraricr, 
Tuomas Brown. 


april-ly 





CHATTERTON’S FAMILY COMPANION 


SEWING BACKING. 


A simple, reliable, cheap Sewing Machine, very easily 
learned and kept in order; works strong and good; 
one thousand stitches per minute; warranted fully. 


Boxed and sent to any part of the United States, with 
full printed instructions. 


Agents wanted for every town in the Union. 





D. CHATTERTON, 
N. W. Cor. 9th and Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia. 





CABELL HOUSE, 


Bank Square, Main street, Lynchburg, Va., 


CYRUS FISHER, PROPRIETOR, 
The most eentral Hotel in the City. “ 





(” OMNIBUSSES will be at the Cars and Boats to convey zescengees, Sree of charge, _ 
may— 


polite and aecommodating Porters in attendance 























REES E’S 
MANIPULATED OR PHOSPHO-PERUVIAN GUANO. 


Warranted to contain, in all cases, 8 per cent. Ammonia and 45 to 50 percent. 
Phosphate of Lime, in minutely pulverized condition. 


Having heretofore published minute accounts of the above guano, we deem 
it unnecessary here to enter into further detail, but refer those yhesape f further 
information to an essay in pamphlet form, which may be had, free of postage, 
on application by mail to the undersigned. The essay embraces an argument 
oe the truth of its theory, with an undisguised account of its pro- 

uction. 

The whole history of the use of Peruvian Guano shows it to contain an 
excess of Ammonia, and a deficiency of Phosphate of Lime, from which arises 
its over stimulating effect, and its want of permanency and tendeney to de- 
preciate the soil. These facts we think we have demonstrated in the phiet 
referred to above. This defect we have remédied in the above article, by re- 
ducing the Ammonia, and inereasing the Phosphates to nearly or quite double 
the quantity in Peruvian Guano, as imported; thereby affording an article, at 
a‘less price, which cannot fail to anently increase the fertility of the soil, 
and which the concurrent and uniform experience of the best farmers of this 
and adjoining States proves to be, in every case known to us, fully equal to 
Peruvian in its effect upon the first erop. theory sustained by sound reason- 
ing and legititimate inferences from established facts, must at least command 
the respect of an intelligent public; but when, in addition to this, it is sus- 
tained by uniform and coneurrent testimony, the result of the experience of re- 
liable parties, it amounts to a demonstration of its truth. The only question 
that can arise with the consumer, is one which is occasioned by the variation in 
quality and consequent uncertainty in the effects of all artificial fertilizers, 
which has given rise to a just prejudice against all articles of that class. The 
question is, will this article be kept to its standard? Will it not be allowed 
to depreciate? Will it not vary in quality? To these questions we reply, 
that our article is not artificial, it is not manufactured, it is the natural guano ; 
henee, any variation in its quality could not be the result of accident from 
manufacturing processes. A variation or depreciation could only be the result 
of intention on our part. Now we can only assure the public that the produc- 
tion of this article is not intrasted to prea! Haney but is personally controlled 
and superiutended by ourselves, and that the guanos used are first analyzed by 
the State Inspector, and that we shall not allow it to depart from its present 
standard under any cireumstances; and we at all times invile the most rigid 
examination or suialyela to disprove our representations, 

The advantages we claim for this article over Peruvian Guano, and all other 
fertilizers, are briefly the following : Ist. It is equal to Peruvian on the first 
crop. 2d. The product of grain will be better developed and heavier, because 
it affords an abundance of the element which forms the grain, (Phosphate of 
Lime,) which is not the case with Peruvian. 3d. It is far more permanent in 
effect, because it contains nearly double the quantity of Phosphate of Lime. 
4th, Being in a finely pulverized condition, and free from lumps, a uniform dis- 
tribution may be made over a field. 5th. There is no loss from lumps, every 
particle being available, and it requires no preparation by pounding, sieving, 
&e., to render it fit for use. 6th. It is superior to all manufactured articles, be- 
cause it contains more Ammonia, and more Phosphates, and is the natural guano. 
jth. It is cheaper! 

The article is put in strong bags of convenient size, and sold by the ton of 
2,000 lbs. Its price will vary with that of Peruvian and the Phospatic Guanos. 

JOHN 8. REESE & CO., Office 17 South street, up stairs. 


Supplies may be obtained from the following authorized 


. AGENTS. 
J. @. WATERS & CO., Georgetown, D. 0. | ROWLAND & REYNOLDS, Norfolk, Va. 
JAS. H. BESANT & Oo., Point Rocks, Md. |R. NORFLEET, Tarboro’, N.C 
‘4. K. PHILLIPS & OO., Fredericksburg, 
E. T. WINSTON & OO., Richmond, Va. JAS. GADSDEN & CO., Charleston, 8. C. 
PEEBLES & WHITE, Petersburg, Va. WHEAT & BRO., Alexandria, Va. 
WM. A. MILLER, Lynchburg, Va. ACREE & TUNER, Walkerton, Va. 












BLANK BOOKS, STATIONERY, PRINTING, ETC. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
STAT IONERS, 


STEAM JOB PRINTERS, 


LITHOGPAPHERS AND BOOK BINDERS, 


45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 


Orders solicited for anything in our line. Largest assortment of Faney and 
Staple Stationnr; Account Books, Writing Paper, and Faney Goods, Hotel 
Registers, Time Books, Expense Books, Diaries and Daily Shenkoh published 
annually. 

Copy your Letters, use Francis’ Manifold Writer, by which Letters and Copies 
are written at the same time; price from $1 to $5. 

Merchants, Bankers, Factories, Publie Office, Rail Road and Insurance Com- 
panies, as well as individuals, are solicited to give us their orders. Prompt 
and personal attention given; “ prices low.” 

The entire building is fitted expressly for the various branches of our busi- 
ness, with new and improved Machinery, Steam Power Presses, New Type, 
&e. &e. Please call, or send, your orders to 








LEWIS FRANCIS. FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 

CYRUS H. LOUTREL. Stationers, Printers and Book Binders, 

may——ly 45 Maiden Lane, New York. 
GREAT AND UN USUAL IN DUCEMEN TS! I! 











TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. DISCOUNT 


In first class Engravings, will be made until further notice on all cash purchases of 


LOCKING GLASSES, PICTURE FRAMES, 


ENGRAVINGS, ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, &c. &c. 

Which will be sold independently of the deduction, at the Lowxsr MARKET PRICES, and 

= He + selecting said deduction from an immense stock and great variety of FINE 
RAVINGS, given to each purchaser. 

i our LOOAING-GLASS Department may be had every variety of Pier, Wall, and Man- 
tel Mirrors, Portrait and Picture Frames. Cornices, Bases, &c., of our own exclusive manufac- 
ture, from choice and original designs, not elsewhere to be obtained, and of superior —.. 

a mo — ART Department will be found first class — jions of all the finest 

= with a general assortment of desirable publications. 
nour ARTIST MATERIAL ee will be foun Xof superior quality only) every 

uisite for the Artist, Amateur or Pu 

¢ usual discount to the Trade an Sehools. Orders by letter carefully filled and packed 
with the utmost care. To the economist, and all rp ane of obtaining superior quality arti- 
eles at moderate prices, the above presents unusual ad Wins 
WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO, 

358 Broadway, New York. 


“BILLARD. TABLES. 
PHEIAN’sS 


IMPROVED BILLIARD TABLES & COMBINATION CUSHIONS. 
Protected by letters patent dated— 
February 19, 1856, October 28, 1856. December 8, 1857. January 12, 1858, 
The recent improvements made in these tables, make them unsurpassed in 
the world. They are now offered to the scientific billiard player as combining 
speed with truth, never before obtained in any billiard table. Sales-room 786 
and 788 Broadway. Manufactory 53 Ann street. 
may— O'CONNOR & COLLENDER, Sole Manufacturers. 
































BUSINESS DIRECTORY——-BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


LARGEST SOUTHERN PIANO FACTORY. 





WM. KNABE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES. 


Salesroom, No. 207 Baltimore Street, between Charles 
and Light Streets. 


Factory, Nos. 1, 3,5, and 7 North Eutaw Street, one | 


Srom Baltimore Street. 


These celebrated PIANOS have, at different Fairs 
for several successive years. been awarded the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS for excellence over all com, " 
They have also been pronounced by 8. Thal the 
most celebrated pianist in the world, and other n- 

ished artists, including M. Strakosch, G. Satter, &c., 

.; to be equal if not superior to any in this country. 

In every case we guarantee our Pianos to give en- 
tire ‘tion 

Constantly on hand a fine assortment of MELO- 
DEONS, of the best makers, at prices from $45 to $200. 


Always for sale a large number of good SEOOND- 
HAND PIANOS, at prices ranging from $75 to $200. 
may WM. KNABE & COO. 





BALTIMORE OYSTERS, 


PUT UP BY 


A. FIELD, 
AT HIS OLD ESTABLISHED STAND, 


800 West Lombard street, 
BALTIMORE, MD., 


Warranted to keep twelve months in any elimate. 
aoe from the country solicited and promptly attend- 
to. 


The attention of merchants and dealers is called to 
my article of COVE and SPICED OYSTERS, which 
are superior to any in market, and I will sell on the 
most reasonable terms. may— 


ARMSTRONG, CATOR & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND JCBBERS OF 
RIBBONS, MILLINERY, SILK GOODS, 
RUCHE STRAW BONNETS, & FLATS, 


wo. 237 BALTIMORE STREET, BETWEEN CHARLES 
AND HANOVER STREETS. 


BALTIMORE. 


Our stock will be found unequalled in variety, extent, 
and cheapness Terms strictly six months, or 6 per 
eent, off for par funds. may 


READ AND SHOW TO YOUR NEIGHBOR. 


———e 


THE FEVER AND AGUEZ CURED. 


THE TRAPPER’S REMEDY, NR OREGON AGUE POWDERS. 


A gree preparation has been used with eminent suc- 
cess, and being safe and speedy in its » 
has established for itself a high reputation in those 
quarters were its worth has been made known by ex- 
perience. Being in a portable form, it is very conve- 
nient for persons going into districts where ague and 
fever may prevail, as it can be carried without dan- 
ger of anything that it may be packed with. By 
attending strictly to the directions, relief may be con- 
fidently calculated upon. No one afflicted with fever 
and ague should n to avail themselves of its vir- 
jtes. Noarsenic, quinine, nor poison of any kind used 
|in its composition. Many of the most respectable citi- 
zens of this and other States have tried it, and bear 
testimony to its t value. Persons suffering with 
fever and _— n any part of the country, can be 
supplied with this most invaluable remedy, by enclos- 
ing one dollar to us by mail, upon receipt of which the 
medicine will be delivered by return of mail,at any 


post in the United States, without further cost. 
Al discount to those who buy to sell again. 
ITH & ATKINSON, 
may 18 South Sharp street, Baltimore. 





URGICAL AND DENTAL INSTRUMENTS, 
\) ELASTIC TRUSSES, &0.—The undersigned man- 
ufacturer of every variety of INSTRUME used by 
the Surgical and Dental profession. Also dealer in 
DENTAL FILES, FOIL, TEETH, SYRINGES. 
BREAST -PIPES, SHOULDER-BRACES, FRAC- 
TURE-APPARATUSES, BANDAGES, MEDICINE- 
CHESTS, SADDLE-BAGS, &c., &o. 

F. ARNOLD, 


may No. 15 South Sharp street, Baltimore, Md. 





Gere ey 
NO, 178 BALTIMORE STREET, 


OPPOSITE LIGHT, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Wholesale and Retail Manufacturer of Gentlemen's 
Boots, Shoes, and Gaiters. 





Drawings taken of the feet, and a good fit guaran- 
tied. Boots sent to any part of the Union. 


Excelsior is my motto. may— 





JACOB HYLAND, 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
NO. 11, PATTERSON STREET, 


may BALTIMORE. 


JESSE MARDEN, 
SCALE MAKER, 
SOUTHEAST CORNER OF 
Charles and Balderston streets, 
BALTIMORE. 





8" The Southern trade will be supplied at reduced 
prices. may 








RECOMMENDED BY TEOS MBDIGAL FrAGULTY. 
TARRANT’S PREPARATIONS. | 


The attention of the Medical Profession and the Publie is invited to the following preparations : 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, aHD ; 
Prepared on an entirely new principle, from a late and accurate analysis of the celebrated A 
Germany, combining efficacy, economy, and portability, with such additions and improvements as be 
foand materially to increase its efeacy. ‘This much esteemed and highly valuable pre not fail to 
effectually remove Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Bilious Affections, Headache, Heartburn, Acidity Stomach, 
Costiveness, Gout, Rheumatism, Loss of Appetite, Gravel, Nervous Debility, Nausea or Vomiting, Affections 
of the Liver, &e., &e. 
TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB 

Takes its place as the best remedy for ee or Indi of the present day; and, for its efficacyand 
safety, deserves the name of being, in truth, a Family Medicine. Those who suffer from excessive fatigue, 
mental anxiety, or intellectual application of whatsoever kind, will find it to be a medicine of extreme value. 
It is particularly reeommended to those ——s from Bilious and Nervous Headache, Diarrhoea, Constipa- 
tion, Flatulency, Indigestion, Summer Complaints, Cholera Morbus, &c., &e. The utmost reliance can be 
placed on it, both as to its innocent nature and highly curative qualities. 


TARRANT’S INDELIBLE INK, 
A apeny article, warranted by the proprietor, and acknowledged by all who have tested tt, to be the best 
article of the kind now in use. 
TARRANT’S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF CUBEBS AND COPAIBA. 

Sanctioned by popular opinion and high authority of the most distinguished of the medical faculty, it offers 
to the afflicted a remedy whose success has in every instance cubiported its deserved reputation. con- 
venient and agreeable in its use, experience has paw that it retains in every climate its desirable an 
valuable character. It is in the form ofa ere 8 tasteless, and does not impair the digestion. It is P 
with the greatest possible care, upon well-tested principles. To persons following the sea, or going long a 
ages, this preparation possesses qualities far surpussing any other —neat and portable in form, Speedy and effi- 
cacious in its tion, successful, both in the earliest and worst stages of the severest disease, while the 
usual nauseous taste and un leasant odor of Copaiba is wholly avoided in this preparation. 

Prepared and sold, Wholesale and Retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT, & CO., Druggists, 278 Greenwich, 
coner of Warren street, New York, and for sale by all the principal Druggists in the United States, British 
Provinees, West Indies, and South America. 


Tihs GRBAT AMGLISE Riss 7 Is 
THORN’S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF COPAIBA AND SARSAPARILLA, 


Possesses advantages not enjoyed by any other medicine for the cure of sexual diseases, which must, with aa 
a gg public, render it assured'y highly pular, and a desideratum long sought for in the medical 
world. It needs no confinement or change of lel Tn its approved form—that of ney wo is entirely tasteless, 
and causes no unpleasant sensation to the patient. It has acquired the utmost fame in almost every part of 
Europe—it has been examined, approved of, and sanctioned by the faculty of medicine, and reeommended by 
the most-eminent of the profession. Prepared by J. B. Thorn, Chemist, London; and for Sale, Wholesale and 
Retail, by Jonn A. Tarrant, & Co., Sole Agents for the United States, 278 Greenwich street, New York. 

As the above valuable preparation has been extensively counterfeited by unprincipled parties in the United 
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SECURE THE GENUINE, STAMP AROUND gacu POT 






OBSERVE WILL ALSO 





THIS LABEL, (3 1 BEAR THE NAMES 


OF THE PROPRIETOR, 


EC E@)D)), 
"te 5" 
«<<@»? 





RURNED IN NEW YORK. 
SPON THE @, SOLE AGENT. AND OF THE 
BOTTOM OF UNITED STATES 
EACH POT, AGENT. 


Druggists and Dealers will observe on each Dozen Package the following Label : 


ImporTant Cavtion.—The increased reputation and great demand for Thorn’s Compound Extract of Co- 
paiba and Sarsaparilla, have been inducements for others to offer imitations of this valuable Medicine. Venders 
are particularly warned of this fact, that they may be on their geared, and not dispose of any impure article, 
calculated to injure their reputation, and destroy the merits of the original prepares to obviate which, the 
Subscriber, (successor to James Tarrant, by whom it was first introduced into the United we has attached 
his signature to this caution, to counterfeit which is forgery. JOHN A. TARRANT. 


For the above, address orders, with full directions for shipment, to 
JOHN A, TARRANT, & CO., 278 Greenwich Street, New York, 
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BUSINESS DIRECTORY-—CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


J. M. EASON & BROTHER, 
- MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRAIN BNGINDS AND BOLLBRS, 
MACHINERY FOR RICE, SAW, SUGAR, AND GRIST MILLS, 
CASTINGS IN IRON AND BRASS. 


We also manufacture a Patent Machine for Flowing and Draining Rice and Sugar Lands, 
the cheapest and best machines known, and the performance guaran > 


J. M. EASON, cor. Columbus and Nassav sts., 
feb—ly Charleston, 8. C. 


ORCUTT, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
LOOKING-GLASS, PORTRAIT, AND PICTURE FRAMES, 


AND DEALER IN 
LOOKINGSGLASS PLATES, BRACKITS, 
WINDOW CORNICES, ROOM MOULDINGS, &c. 

Old Frames regilt equal to new. 
mar—ly 186 King street, Charleston, 8. ©, 


 -« JOHNS. BIRD & Co., 
AT THE SIGN OF 
THE GOLD SPEOCTAOLES, 
NO. 225, IN THE BEND OF KING STREET, 


Has constantly on hand a general assortment of the following goods, for sale at as low prices 
as can be obtained in the city. a pods, Looking-glasses, Picture frames Looking- 
glass Plates of all sizes fitted to frames. Gilc ing ond regilding. oe to suit all ages 
sights, Pebbles and pertoonte glasses fitted to frames. Surveyors’ Instruments, Thera 
Barometers, Telescopes and Microscopes; also, a choice collection of Engrayings, which 

be offered at low cash prices. mar—ly 


R. A. PRINGLE, 

BOOT AND SHOE DHALER, 
No. 177 East Bay, Charleston, S. C., opposite the Building of the New 
Custom House, one door from §. 8. Farrar & Bro’s. 

The subscriber would invite the attention of Merchants and Planters, visiting this city, te 
his Siock ‘of BOOTS AND SHOES, which will be sold at the lowest Manufacturer’s price. 
apr—ly R, A. PRINGLE. 
H. W. KINSMAN, WELCH & HARRIS, 
223 King st., Charleston, S. C. BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER AND 
Dealer in Curtain goods, Window Shade, « - _ 
Paper Hangings; also, agent for Grover & | ({ ‘ }) . 
Baker's sng be Re mar—ly JB DOK BINIDIERS, 
— No. 59 Broad street, Charlesten, 8. C 


T. M. BRISTOLL, Books bound in all varieties of style, from the 
FASHIONABLE | plainest to those more richly gilt and orna- 


BOOT, SHOE, AND TRUNK STORE, | Miuciin, plait or gilt nt mbenwes 



























. {Sign of the Mammoth Boot,) | 58. 8. WELCH. H. HARRIS. 
ia PES ASST Ath ck 
papipeeediomete ts. 7 JAMES E. SPEAR, 
° < .-Ww = Dea 
ceiving fresh cuaaiien of hiladel- Importer amd low, tm 
phia | FINE WATCHES, JEWELRY, 
BOOTS AND SHOES, AND SILVER=WARE, 


No, 235 King street, opposite  Hase, 
CHARLESTON, 8. ©. 


Diamonds and other precious stones reset; 
| Gotd and Silver Medals made te order. 


which are offered at 
fair prices, 





mar—ly 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY—BALTIMORE, MD. 


BALTIMORE COLLEGE 


DENTAL SURGERY. 


INSTITUTED 1840. 
FACULTY. 











Cuarim A. Haren, M. D., D. D.S., 


Principles of Dental Science and Practice 
of Dental Surgery. 


Tuomas E. Bonn, M. D., 
Therapeutics and Materia Medica. 


Pair H. Avsren, M. D., D. D. S., 
Mechanical Dentistry. 


Reeratp N. Warent, M. D., 
Chemistry and Metallurgy. 


A. Snowpew Piecor, M. D., 
Anatomy and Physiology. 


Curistopuer Jounston, M. D., 


Microscopical and Comparative Anatomy 
of the Teeth 





Ferpinanp J. 8. Goreas, D. D. &., 
Demonstrator of Mechanical Dentistry. 





Samvet T. Cuvren, M. D., D. D. 8, 
Demonstrator of Operative Dentistry. 


Gzoncre R. Wuson, Janitor. 


The Nuxererntn Annual Session will commence on” the first of Novzmssr, and close on the first of 
Marcu. During Octopre a pr¢liminary course of Practical Instruction will be given, in the College 
Infirmary and Laboratory, without extra charge. 

This Institution adfords to ‘Dental Students, unsurpassed facilities for acquiring a pRactioaL knowledge 
of Dentistry, in its departments of Medicine Surgery, and Mechanics. During sessions—’57—’58, there 
were 4,115 teeth extracted, 1,721 teeth filled, and 902 artificial teeth inserted. Its aim is also to ground them 
thoroughly in the theory and science of their profession. 

Lectures, $100; Demonstrators’ Tickets, $20 ; Matriculation Fee, #5 ; Graduation Fee, $30. Good board 
$3 50 to $400 per week, For further information, address 

P. H. AUSTEN, Dean of the Faculty, 


july 1 +9 North Charles Street. 





GRBADTVUATBS. 


FERNANDO ZAYAS BAZAN, Cuba, Salivary Calculus. 
SAMUEL HENRY BEARD, South Carolina, Origin and Dev t of the Teeth. 
ARMAND FRANCOIS BIGNON, M. D., Georgia, New Method of Mounting continuous gum work. 
JUAN NEPOMUCENO BOZA , Cuba, Preservation ofthe Natural Teeth. 
CARVER WILLIS BI BROWN, Virginia, 
ARLES WM. CADDEN, M. D., Maryland, Odontaigia. 
ALONZO LUGIUS Cf CARTER, M. D., Switzerland, Psewdoplasmata. 
HENRY OLARKE, Maryland, Dental Caries. 


irginia, Dental 
MIDDLETON STUART HANCKEL, M, D., South Carolina, Caries af the Teeth. 
THOMAS OLIVER HILLS, District o of Columbia, Adhesive Gold Fi 
CORNELIUS SEARLE 1 Massachusetts, Filling Teeth with Adhesive Foil. 
THORNTON WM. TOMLINSON, Virgie Diseases of the Mawillary Sinus. 
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Pee ates ~~ Dry, 
" wu EL se 
LAs 5 we jae : 


BOLTS, RIVETS, NUTS; WASHERS, 
WOOD SCREWS, AND CHAIN LINKS. 


RAILROADS, MACHINE SHOPS, CAR BUILDERS, BRID©” 
BUILDERS, &e. &¢. &e. 


MANUFACTURED FROM A SUPERIOR QUALITY OF IRON. 
Orders for the above will receive prompt attention. 


HOOPES & TOWNSEND, 
Buttonwood Street, near Broad, PHILADELPHIA. 


HUGH SISSON’S 


STRAM MARBLS WORES, 


Cor. North and Momumont Sts., 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 








MARBLE MANTLES, MC IN UM EN TS, TOM BS, &C., 
OF NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS 
May be seen at this Establishment, 
To which the attention of purchasers are respectfully invited, 


IMPORTED GARDEN STATUARY AND VASES 


Of the most tasteful designs and patterns, made of the finest description of Italian Marblo 


TILES FOR FLOORING 


Always on hand, and for sale at the most reasonable prices. 


MARBLE CUTTERS 
Can be supplied, at all times, with 
MARBLE MANTLES, TABLE TOPS, ETC. 
Marble in the block, ent fam of at reduced wholosale pene 


UNION WORKS, BALTIMORE 


POOLE & HUNT 


Are prepared with the most ample facilities to fill at short notice and of best materials and 


workmanship, orders for 


STEAM ENGINES OF ANY SIZPF, 
PLATE CAR WHEELS AND CHILLED TIRES, equal to any produced in the country 
WHEELS AND AXLES fitted for use. 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES for expressing Oils and for other p’ 
MACHINERY cf the most approved construction for Flouring and Saw Mills. 
and Castings of all kinds for Gas Works. 


GASHOLDERS of any size, and bit TANKS 
STEAM BOILERS AND WATER TANKS of any size or description. 


SHAFTING, PULLIES, AND HANG 








WHEELER & WILSON'S 
_ SEWING, MA CHINES. 


OFFICE, 343 BROADWAY, N. Y, 






HIGHEST PREMIUMS AWARDED,,.1857, 
BY THE 


American Institute, N. Y.; Maryland Insti- 
tute; Baltimore; and at the Maine, Con- 
necticut, Michigan, and Iilinois 


‘. 3 STATE FAIRS. 


a ———S 


OPINIONS OF THE NEW YORK PRESS. 

We prefer them for family nse.—7ribwne. They are the favorites for families. —7Zimes. 
They have norival.— c American, Works more uniformly than the hand.—Zerald, 
Do the work of ten ordinary sewers.—/Jowr. Com. ual to nine seamstresses.— /ome Jour- 
nal. An almost perfect instrument.—Zvening Post. The maehine, for family use —Advocate 
and Journal ost honorable to American genius.—/ndependent We cannot imagine any 
thing more perfect—Zvang. Will give-entire satisfaction —Observer. The best ever invent- 
ed.--Christian Inquirer. In looking for the best, see these.—Zvaminer. Admirably adapt- 
ed for family use.—Chronicle, intnenele in every family.— The Preacher. We praise it 
with enthusiasm.—Christian Intel. orthy of the highest award.—Sabbath Recorder, A 
benefaction of the age.—Putnam’s Monthly. Magical in operation.—dfrs. Stephens Monthly. 
Beyond all questions, the machines.—Zi/e [/ustrated. The stitch cannot be upravelled. —Am. 
Agricul, They maintain the pre-eminence.—Zepress. Saves the time and health of ten 
women.— W. Cure. Our household is in eestasies with it-Porter’s Spt. Supply the fashion- 
able world.—News. Are pre-eminently superior.—Ladies’ Visitor. One of our household 
io 8. Journal, Unrivalied in every aunty Dag Book, Pretty, useful, magical.— 

eslie’s Gazette. Have no equal for family use.—Mfusical World. A triumph of mechanical 
genius.—. Y. Journal. Combine every requiregpent.— Family Magazine. Vastly superi 
to all others.—Golden Prize. Are without a rival.zAm. Phren. Journal. We entirgly pe 
fer them.—Mother’s Journal. We can not tire in Rs praise.—New- Yorker. : 


COTTON AND WOOL MACHINE CARD, — 


COPPER-RIVETED LEATHER HOSE, 
AND 


COPPER RIVETEO LEATHER BAND FACTORY, 

All made of the very best quality of Oak-tanned Leather, 

and warranted equal to any made in the United States. 
ON HAND, 

A Png assortment of articles used by Cotton and 
Woollen Manufacturers, Machine Shops, Locomotive 
Builders, Railroads, &c., &c. 

REFER TO 


Ch Brooks, ., President B. & O. R. R. Company 
Henry Tyson, Esq., Master of Machinery, 0. 
Messrs. A. & J. Denmead & Sons, Locomotive Builders, 


&e. 
Messrs. Poole & Hunt, Machinists. 
JOHN H. HASKELL, 
No. 33 So, Kutaw street, Baltimore, Md. 


— eg ao 


BURGER & BOYLE'S 
GREAT SOUTHERN 
STEAM SAW MANUFACTORY, 
Corner of Bird and Tenth streets, 


Richmond, Virginia, 


The only manufacturers ‘of SAWS in the United 
States who give a full warrantee on their work. 


CIRCULAR SAWS OF ALL SIZES, 


from 4 to 72 inches in diameter. Also, every varie- 
ty of Saws, sold ut Nothern prices. 


€irculars sent by mail when requested. 
Addruss BURGER & BOYLE, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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BUSINESS PPOrOna- Fae ADEE EEA. 


DR. HOOFLAND’S CELEBRATED GERMAN BITTERS. 


PREPARED BY 


DR, C. M. JACKSON, PHILAD’A, PA. 


WILL EFFECTUALLY CURE 


LIVER COMPLAINT, DYSPEPSIA, JAUNDICE, 


Chronic or Nervous Debility, Dineases of the Kidneys, sail all diseases arising 
Srom a disordered Liver or Stomach. 


beef my mee in calling the attention of the public to this prepa does so with a fee!- 
ing < wi e utmost confidence in its virtues and adaptation to the diseases for which it is recom- 


"Edie and untried article, but one that has stood the test of a ten years’ trial before the 
American people, and its reputation and sale is unrivalled by any similar extant. 
The testimony in its favor given by the most prominent and well known Speen and indi- 


viduals in all - of the country is immense, and a careful ye of the published 
annually b rietor, and to be had gratis of ay of Agents, cannot but satisfy the 
most sk is remedy is really deserving the great ptr it has obtained. 


Dr. roma Balsamic Cordial will cure coughs, colds, &c. 

Principal Office and Manufactory, No. 418 Arch street, Philapelphia, Pa, 

For sale by Druggists and Storekeepers in every town and village in the United oe 
apr—ly 


M. W. BALDWIN. ; M. BAIRD. 


M. W. BALDWIN & OO., PHILADELPHIA, 


Manufacture LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES of the most a proved pepe ot and perfect adap- 
tation to all the variety of circumstances tinder which they can be usefully employed, ranging 
in weight from ten to thirty-six tons, and using one-half, two-thirds, three-fourths, or the 
whole weight for adhesion, as the grade of the road, or business to be done, may render desi- 
rable or necessary. 

Pian A. & B, on 6 wheels, single of drivers and Truck. 

Plan O, on 8 wheels, two pair of drivers and Truck, 

Plan D, on 10 wheels, three pair of drivers and Truck. 

Plan D, on 6 wheels, three pair of drivers. 

Plan E, on 8 wheels, four pair of drivers. 

The D & E are intended ex tapetvely for ~~ and are adapted to roads having heavy 

and curves of short radius. The temporary track over the Blue Ridge, connec the ra 
and Western divisions of the Virginia Central Railroad, and having ies of feet rise per 
mile, and curves of three hundred feet radius, has been su y worked for nearly twe 
reams by six wheeled D Engines of om make. 

The materials and workmanship, and durability, economy of fuel and repuir:, 
ato yn equal to any other 1s nes in ase. 

wae Geo Geert oe Companies: N. 0. J. & G. N. BR. R. Co., New Orleans, 

Louisiana.; M. & W. ey i Ala.; M. & G., Columbus, Ga.; C. R. RB. & B. Co., 
Savannah Ga; G. R. y & B. BOTW & ta, Ga.; 8. C. R. RB. Co., Charleston, 8. 0.; Green- 
ville & Columbia, R. R,. Columbia, R., Wilmington, N.C. Os Signi Central R. R. 
Richmond, Va.; Pennsylvania R. RB. Co., Philadciphis & Readi orth Penn. R. R., 
Philadelphia Ger. & Nor. R. R., Beaver Meadow R. R., offices in niladelphin, Belvidere Del. 
R. B., N. J., and others, apr—tf 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS. 


BEMENT & DOUGHERTY, 


DUSTRIAL WORKS, 


2029 CALLOWHILL STREET, 











PHILADELPHIA. 
' Larues, Praxers, Shay ® » Stotting, age , Wie and Screw entity 3 Punchi 
and 8) Machines Whe eel Presses, Cranes, orges Ladles, etc oh ~~ 
8 G.—Bement’s Parent Improvep ADJUSTABLE > Wate. others 


in use; having both Vertica? and Horizontal Adjustment, and Self Adj Ball ce Socket 


CaTaLoeves with descriptions — at 
ae = Messrs. S bo ME MeGann & Patterson, oe eee wag Messrs. I. D. 


Spear & Messrs. Sustodts Co., Mobiles Gerard B. Allen, Esq Gaty, McOum, & Co. 
and others, me Be Louis, ard all the Southern and Southwestern Ie Raliroad Gon Companies. apr—ly 
10 
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HYGEIA HOTEL, 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VIRGINIA. 
JOSEPH SEGAR, PROPRIETOR. 








The following interesting letter in regard to this now popular resort, eom- 
pares its advantages with those of similar character in Our own country and in 
farope. It was addressed to the National Intelligencer by the Hon. A Dudley 
Mann, a gentleman of large experience and extensive travel. The Editor of 
this Review cheerfully adds his own testimonials to those of Mr. Mann. 


Otp Point Comrort, September, 1857. 

GentLemen: Having just enjoyed the invigorating bath at this favorite resort 
for the sixty-first and last time during the present season, I shall proceed home- 
ward this afternoon in as perfect health as ever mortal enjoyed. 

| have been-for the last fifteen years an oceasional visitor at the more dis- 
tinguished watering places in Europé, and prior to my going abroad I repeat- 
edly sojourned for a week or two in mid-summer at Newport, Nahant, and 
Saratoga; but I never quitted the sea-side or the mineral springs so reluctantly 
as | quit. this time-honored historical spot—the virtues of whose baths and 
genial atmosphere have endeared it to me by new, indissoluble bonds. Willing- 
y would I prolong my stay until the middle of October if my engagements did 
not command my presence at home. I can well imagine how delightful Sep- 
ternber must be in such a climate, with such a gentle invigorating sea breeze as 
generally prevails. Of the ordinary tropical diseases there are none, while there 
1s a total absence of the bleak winds of the North, which drive the health and 
pleasure seeking world in that quarter from the sea-shore at the latest by this time. 

Old Point Comfort assuredly has a brilliant future. I believe that it is des- 
tined, and at no distant day, to become the most attractive resort for searchers 
after health and pleasure in the Union. The home-leaving Southerners will re~ 
pair to it by thousands in summer, and early antumn, as.also many Northerners, 
when they become familiar with the excellence of its properties. May it be 
earefal not to depart fro™ the refined, elegant simplicity of manner by. which 
its social intercourse is distinguished ! 

Since my arrival here in June, | understand that the number of visitors has 
amounted to about 5,000. Nearly all.of them are now in the mountains. In 
regard to the time of visiting our watering places we differ materially from the 
inhabitants of other countries. The season of reereation in Europe terminates 
at Ostend or Boulogne, instead of at Baden-Baden or Hamburg. This is the 
better habit, as it tends to secure a sufficient amount of health to ¢arry the 
visitor safely over te another summer. Medical men will generally reeommend 
that the system be purified by the medicinal properties of the mineral fountain 
first, and then fortified by the salt bath and the bracing breeze from the broad 
Atlantic. If this recommendation were adopted, Old Point Comfort would not 
be abandoned at the very period its atmosphere becomes most delightful, and 
its salt-water delicacies have attained perfection. 

The region around-the Point is as healthy as.eany in America, and even Nor- 
folk is remarkable for its freedom from disease. If good quarantine regulations 
had existed, her terrible afflictions of 1853 had doubtless never been experienced, 
It was the infectious malaria conveyed by the Franklin which caused her 
temporary devastation. Philadelphia or New York would have suffered simi- 
larly under like influences. 

e“H ae) Hotel is excellently kept. The fare is everything that could 
be reasonably desired. An abundance of the finest fish and oysters grace the 
table at every meal, fresh from the bay. In short, thg living is of the rarest 
kind. The proprietor, reer a Segar, esq., is a gentleman of the most enlarged 
and liberal views. He has been for many years a distinguished member of the 
Legislature of Virginia, and is the father of the internal improvement system 
which is destined to give this State that place in the seale of the Union which 
she so conspicuously enjoyed in by-gone days. From his singleuess of purpose 
in this res he has won for himself an enviable fame. He commenced his 
labors as far back as 1836. Success to such noble spirits, whatever the enter- 
prise in whicl. they engage! may 
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THOS. T. TASKER, Jr. 


STEPHEN MORRIS, 


ha ign temnasaaetip lasts 


( ESTABLISHED 1821.) 





“South Fifth and Franklin Streets. Warehouse and Office, No. 209 South Third Street, Philadelphia, 


r 


MIOREIS, TASER & CO., 


MANUFACTURE 


Wrovent inon Wetpev Trses, + to 7 inches bore, for Steam, Gas, Water, &c., 
with T’s, L’s, Stops, Valves, &c., with Serew Joints to suit tubes. 

GALVANIZED Spey’ oo fittings as above. 

Bortre Fives, Lap Welded, 1} to 8 inches outside diameter, cut to specifie length, 

- 20 feet or under. 

Arrestan Wau. Pires of Wrought Iron. serewed together, flush inside and out, 

Corts or Toss, for boiling and croporeting ty steam or hot water. 

Tuysrn o—- for Blast Furnaces, and Tube cut.and fitted to plans and specifica- 
tions sen 

Wagsmine anp. VENTILATING Steam Apparatus of the most approved plans for 
Factories, Public Buildings, Hotels, Private Dwellings, Green Houses, &c., 


~ constructed and adapted to the buildings to. b@ warmed. 
pee re Barass Oastinas of every description. 
aren Arranatus. Tasker’s Patent Sel gulating Hot Water Apparatus, 


for Private Dwellings, School Houses, Hospitals, Green Houses, &e. 





| Gueen Hoves Piers anv Borers. Fire 


rs 
a 
=e 
Re a 4 
TO rs g:-2 
ho Tint 3. 
POA Alalteip s. eo . 
" Co WwW. 
Gas Works Castings, Retorts and Bench Castings, for Coal Gas Works ; Street 


Mains. Bends, Branches, Drips, &e. 

tosin Gas Apparatus, for Factories, Public Buildings, 
Dwellin 

Anrestan Wet Pips, of Cast [ron, 6, 8, 10, and 12 inches diameter, with wrought 
bands or screw coupled, flush inside and ont. 

Doors and Frames, Hot Water Pipes for 


Hospitals, and Private 


Forcing Beds, Pineries, &c. 

Cotumns, Conduit Pipes, Pavement Gutters, Soil Pipe. 

Barn Toss, Sinks, Sewer Traps, Soil Pans, and traps, and Water Closet arrange- 
ments. 

Sornewine Macntyes, Drill Stocks, Stocks. and Dics, Taps, Reamers, Drills, Pipe 
Tongs, and a general assortment of Gas and Steam Fitters’ Tools and Mate- 
rials, April —im 











BUSINESS DIRECTORY*—PHIDADELPHIA AND NEW YORK. 


Tuma | SOHN A. TARRANT & CO., [332233 


DRUGGISTS AND APOTHECARIES, No. 278 Greenwich etreet, corner of Warren 
street, New York, yon wena and manufacturers of Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 
Tarrant’s Cordial Elixir Turkey Rhubarb, Tarrant’s Indelible Ink, Tarrant’s Ex- 
tract of Cubebs and Copaiba, Dr. Grover Coe’s Eclectic Remedies. Sole agents for Thorn’s 
Compound Extract Copaiba and Sarsaparilla, Fuller’s Cochlearia for Fever and Ague. 


WM. D. REICHNER’S 
Fancy Cane and Spring-seat Chair Manufactory, 


NO. 339 NORTH FRONT STREET, ABOVE VINE, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


All work manufactured of the best material, and sold, wholesale and retail, at the lowest 
price. june-ly 


PENNSYLVANIA STEAM SUGAR REFINERY, 


CORNER OF RACE AND CROWN STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Orders filled, at market prices, on delivery. (june-ly) T. A. NEWHALL & O00. 


A. REED, 


BUILDERS?’ MILL, 


MARSHALL & FRANKLIN AVENUE, 
WAREROOM 215 NORTH SECOND STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

















DOORS, SASH, BLINDS, SHUI TERS, MOULDINGS, 
BRACKETS, NEWELL POSTS, BALUSTERS, &c., 


Warranted of good material and workmanship. 


Also Wood-working Machinery for Planeing, Tenoning, Morticing, Working Mouldings, &c. 
june-ly 








TRUSSES, SUPPORTERS, A&C. 


SUPERIOR FRENCH AND OTHER TRUSSES. 


Spring and Lace Utero-Abdominal Sup rters ; Elastic 
Stockings, Knee-Caps, Anklcts, Improved Shoulder Braces. 
mo ee by wher nore for Club Foot, Bow 
oc ees, an Surgical appliances, by 
DE W.A. DAVIS, 
april-ly 412 Race St., Philadeiphia, 
















WHOLESALE LOOKING GLASS STORE. cs 


JOSHUA COWPLAND, 


Manufacturer and dealer, continues his old business at No. 53 South Fourth St., between 
Market and Chestnut, where he offers at low prices, an extensive variety of Looking Glasses, 
in Guilt, Mahogany and Walnut Frames. Large French Plate Mirrors, plain and richly orna- 
mented, Toilet, Dressing and tg yoy Gilt and Fancy Wood Portrait and Picture 
Frames. Looking Glass Plates b e Box, or in less quantity. Goods packed in the Safest 
manner and Insured against age. 

JOSHUA COWPLAND. 


april-ly No. 58 South Fourth Street. 























BUSINESS DIRECTORY——-MARYLAND, PENNSYLVANIA, ETC. 
REESE’S 


MANIPULATED OR PHOSPHO-PERUVIAN GUANO. 


WARRANTED ONE-HALF BEST PERUVIAN. 
Containing Ammonia 8 per cent., Phosphate of Lime 45 to 50 per cent. 


The above fertilizer is Peruvian Guano, so modified as to remedy its radical defect, viz: that 
of exhausting the soil. Its finely pulverized and good condition, its superior permanent quali- 
ties and less price, must render it desirable to the consumers of guano. 

To parties wishing further information, we will forward by mail a pamphlet, containing a 
demonstration of its superiority, based upon received principles of Agricultural Chemistry, 
with a detgiled account of its production, We have no secret in its preparation, but submit 
it to an golpuened public upon principle and its own merits. The pamphlet may also be 
had 6f the following agents, who are also prepared to furnish the guano. 

The extensive use of the above article for the two past years renders a more extended notice 
unnecessary. 

AGENTS. 


A. K. PHILLIPS & CO., Fredericksburg, Va. | R. NORFLEET, Tarboro’, N. C. 

kK. T. WINSTON, Richmond, Va. DeROSSET & BROWN, Wilmington, N. C. 
PEEBLES & WHITE, Petersburg, Va. JAS. GADSDEN & OO., Charleston, 8. C. ij 
WM. A. MILLER, Lynchburg, Va. RICHARDS & MILLER, Philadelphia, Penn. 
ROWLAND & REYNOLDS, Norfolk, Va. may— 


HAYWARD, BARTLETT & (0., A CARD TO PLANTERS. 
i ounders and Manufac {UTETS$ | The advertiser, an energetic Northern man, 


wishes to obtain a situation as superintendent 
Of Iron Fronts, Verandas, Baleonies, Railings, | on a Southern plantation. 

Building and Ornamental Iron Work gene-| References unexceptionable—Remuneration 
rally; with Stoves, Parlor Grates, Ranges,| moderate. Address Planter, Box 310, 

Hot Air and Hot Water Furnaces, Apparatus; ap— ‘ Baltimore, Md. 
fer heating with steam or hot water. Publie 
or private buildings furnished to order. Or- 











ders received at 24 Light street, Baltimore, Md. FOWLER, WELLS & CO., 
LAMBERTS & HOWELL, Phrenologists and Publishers, 
Importers and Deajers in 922 Chestnut Street, 
CAK PETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, MAT- PHILADELPHIA. 


TINGS, IRISH LINENS, 
PIANO AND TABLE COVERS, 
219 KING STREET, 


Furnish, at wholesale and retail, stand- 
ard works on Phrenology, Physiol 
Hydropathy, Phonography, &c., at the 
lowest cash prices. Orders by mail or 











CHARLER LAMBERT, =~) otherwise, promptly attended to. Phre- 
WALTER LAMBERT, } CHARLESTON, 8. C. nological Examinations with advice in refer- 
SAMER &. HOWELL, ence to business, Matrimony, Self-culture, &c , 
Pine * eS eRe 8 , _____ | given day and evening. ap— 
3 RISON 
A. G. BARRISOR, HOLLOWAY’S 
DEALER IN 
CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, HAR-| WORM CONFECTION 
NESS, SADDLES, BRIDLES, &c., 3 a delici p d of Sugar, that any 
no. 123 SYCAMORE STREET, child might eat. It never fails to expel all 
PETERSBURG, VA worms from the system. Holloway’s is the 
ii? “ty Ys | original and only safe preparation fe 





for 
st ee worms. Prepared gy he Johnston, H noe d 
WHOLESALE COLUMBIA LAGER BEER | & Cowden, No, 30, South Fifth street, Phil- 

BREWERY. adelphia. For sale by all respectable drug- 
The undersigned begs leave to offer to the | sists. ap— 
citizens of the South 


LAGER BEER, HOLLOWAY’S 


brewed in Columbia, South Carolina, ARNICA PLASTERS. 


This article, which is made of hops and malt 
solely, can be obtained in kegs, bottles, &c.,on| The pak pe and only true Arnica Plasters 
applying to —ac l for Aches, Pains, and Weakness 

JOSEPH BAUMANN, of the Breast, Side, or Back. Prepared only 

Proprietor, Columbia, 8. C. | by Johnston, Holioway & Cowden, 30 South 

<a Orders will be promptly attended to, ifth street, Philadelphia. For sale by all 
‘xnMs.—Cash on delivery. ap— | respectable druggists. ap— 














BUSINESS DIRECTORY-—~BALTIMORE. 


PAGE'S 
IMPROVED PATENT CIRCULAR 


SAV RAITLILS. 





GEORGE PAGE & CO. 
North Schroeder street, near West Baltimore street, 


Respectfully inform their triends, and the publie generally, that they have 
greatly enlarged their Manufacturing Establishment; and that they have now 
such facilities as will enable them to execute all orders with promptness for their 
justly celebrated 


PATENT PORTABLE CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, 


which have given such universal satisfaction throughout the Union. They 
manufacture three classes or sizes of Mills; also, Steam Powers of all sizes and 
kinds, as Stationary and Portable, and received the Premium of a Gold Medal 
therefor, at the late Pair of the Mechanics’ Institute, for their superior excellence. 

Among their portable Engines, is one of ten horse power, gotten up expressly 
for Plantation and Farm purposes, viz: for sawing lumber, grinding, thrashing, 
&c., as is emphatiedlly a Portable Machine, caleulated to be hauled by four or 
six horses anywhere, 

They also manufacture 


HORSE POWERS OF THREE SIZES, 
GRIST MILLS OF VARIOUS SIZES, 


which received a Silver Medal from the Mechanics’ Institute, and have been 
approved of by every purchaser. Their smallest sized one is emimently adapted 
to Plantation and Farm purposes. 

They are agents for 


SHINGLE AND PLANING MACHINES, 


and manufacture various other Machines and Implements for economizing labor. 

They haye made many improvements on their Circular Saw Mills since they 
were first invented, and which render them now perfect in all their details, and 
justly entitle them to rank first amongst the labor-saving machines of the age. 

As the Patent Right of their Saw Mills is the joint property of the concern, no 
assignment or transfer of any right or rights will be valid unless signed by a 
majority of the members of the firm. A pamphlet descriptive of their several 
elasses of Mills, prices, terms, capacity for sawing, and of their Engines and 
other machinery, will be sent to any gentleman applying by letter for the same 

£2" They warn all persons from infringing their Patent Rights, as they are 
determined to prosecute all offenders. Address 

GEORGE PAGE & 00. 
North Schroeder street, near Baltimore street, Baltimore. 


SLACK, STAUFFER & CO., Agents, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, 




















BUSINESS DIRECTORY—VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND. 


ETTENGER & EDMOND, 


Cary Street, below 15th Street, 


RIGCHMOWD, VIRGINIA, 
MANUFAOTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, BOILERS, AND TANKS. 
STATIONARY AND PORTABLE ENGINES 


of superior construction on wheels, if required. 
UPRIGHT AND CIRCULAR SAW-MILLS. 
TOBACCO PRESSES. 


Fixtures of all kinds for 
TOBACCO FACTORIES, GRIST, FLOUR, AND PLASTER MILLS. 
MACHINERY FOR GOLD AND COAL MINES. 
RAILROAD CARS. . 


TURN TABLES, FROGS, SWITCHES, JACK SCREWS, TANK COCKS, BRIDGE 
BOLTS, AND CASTINGS. 
TURBINE WATER WHEELS. 
WOODWORTH’S SMALL PLANING. MACHINES, for surfacing Boards, Staves, &c. 


HOISTING MACHINES, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF CASTINGS. 
WE REFER TO 
H. D. Whitcomb, ., Chief Engineer Virginia Centra! Railroad. 
Thomas Dodamead, Esa., Superintendent Virginia Central Railroad. 
E. H. Gill, Esq., Superintendent Richmond and Petersburg Railroad. 
8. Ruth, Esq., Superintendent Richmond and Federicksburg Railroad. 
C. Campbell, Esq., Superintendent Richmond and Danvillé Railroad. 
Messrs. G. O. Baker & Co., Selma, Alabama. 
“ Hancock & Watkins, Powhatan county, Virginia. 





PATAPSCO FEMALE INSTITUTE, 


MARYLAND. 


The Trustees of the Patapsco Female Institute announce to the public that the additional 
buildings and improvements commenced by them a year ago, in accordance with the sub- 
joined resolutions, are now complete. These improvements have not been made with a view 
to increase the school, but for the greater convenience and comfort of the usual number of 


pupils. 
he new chapel is a handsome and most appropriate structure, for the exclusive use of the 
inmates of the Institute, and in all its meuts it is most complete. It is furnished 


with a new organ of fine construction and excellent tone. 

The administration of Mr. Archer for the past year and the present has been attended with 
unprecedented success, and the Trustees feel themselves fully justified in recommending the In- 
stitute to the continued favor of the South. 

It has pre-eminence in healthfulness. The py ila avoiding, on the one hand, the debilitating 
effects of a Southern climate, and on the other rigors of the North, have few of the inter 
ruptions incident to both these climates, 

t is sufficiently near to the city of Baltimore to enjoy the benefits of a city without any of it 

As an Institution of learning it has the advantage of a full organization, a resident lain, 
and a corps of accomplished teachers and p cagmereme ealled together from time to time in the 
long experience of those having charge of the Institute. 





The Trustees of the Patapsco Female Institute, having been duly notified by Mrs. Lincoin 
Phelps of her intention to resign her office of principal at the close of the present school year, 
have elected Ropret H. Arcazr, ., a8 her suceessor. The eminent success of Mr. Archer 
in conducting for many years a Scheol for Young Ladies in the city of Baltimore, entitles him 
to our confidence as a person poestienty = to maintain the present high standing and 
insure the permanent prosperity of the tution; and with this view we are engaged in 
ihe eepeies of another building in addition to the present extensive accommodations of the 

tute. 

CHAS. W. DORSEY, President. WM. DENNY, M. D., Secretary. T. WATKINS 


LIGON, E. HAMMOND, JOHN P. KENNEDY. june-ly 
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WM. WILSON & SON, 


MANUFACTURESS OF 


Si VER WARE, 


[ESTABLISHED 1812,] 
8S. W. Cor, of Fifth and Cherry Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


(ae Importers of Piated and Britannia Ware. apr—ly 





BEGGS & ROWLAND, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WAGONS, DRAYS, AND CARTS, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 
IRON AND STEEL WORK, 
NOS. 338 & 340 NORTH FRONT STREETS, 
Between Vine and Callowhill Streets, 
apr-ly PHILADELPHIA. 


A. PARDEE & CO., 


COAL DEALERS, 


NO. 303 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
CRANBERRY, A. PARDEE, Jr., 


<TTf) Hazleton, Penn. 

SUGAR LOAF, C9 QO ALS. }:. & ret. 

HAZLETON, Philadelphia, 
These Superior Coals are Mined and Shipped exclusively by ourselves, [ap-ly 


COLBERT’S 


Envelope and Hag Manufactory and Printing Office, 


123 (late 55) Seuth Fourth street, below Chestnut, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Ge” Engra way vs Printing, Homeopathic Envelopes, Flour and Salt Bags, &c., 
made and prin aper Bags for Groceries, Garden Seeds, &c. april-ly 


LETTERS BY STEAM. 
SIGIVSI SIGLYS 2 


AT THE 
UNITED STATES STEAM CARVED BLOCK LETTER EMPORIUM, 
No. 35, South Third Street, 

PHILADELPHIA» 
Where every variety of House and Sign Painting, Grain- 

ing, Glazing, Gilding, Bronzing, &e., is neatly executed. 
WM. C. MURPHY has on hand the largest and best 
assortment of Carved Block Letters in the United States. 
= He can supply them beautifully finished for Signs (ready 
packed for shipment) at 24 hours’ notice. All orders promptly executed. 


april-ly 
WM. D. ROGERS, 


COACH & LIGHT CARRIAGE BUILDER. 


Manufactory, corner Sixth and Master streets; Repository, 1009 and 1011 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Cazriaces of every description built to order; apr—ly 


























LEADING SOUTHERN HOUSE OF NEW YORK. 

















EASTMAN & LLOYD, 


Commission Merchants, 


AND 


DEALERS IN PROVISIONS, 


40 & 42 Broad Street, New York, 


OFFER FOR SALE : 


PORK, BEBF, BACON, LARD, 


SIDES, HAMS, SHOULDERS, &c. 
GHOXKGI WARN laws, 


Stagg & Shays, Phipps, N. W. Thomas, Gerard, and other Brands, 


PLAIN CURE FAMILY HAMS, 


SHIPPING HAMS, 


REFINED LARD, EXTRA QUALITY, 


FOR SHIPPING TO WARM CLIMATES. 





























LEADING SOUTHERN’ HOUSES’ OF NEW YORK. 











A. BRIDGES & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


RATLEROAD AND CAM PINDINES, 
64 Courtland, Strect, New York. 


LOCOMOTIVE AND HAND LANTERNS.—QOTTON DUCK FOR)CAR COVERS.—ENAMELED EEAD LININGS, 
FLUSHES.—- BRASS AND SILVER TRIMMINGS.—WHBELS, AXLES, BOLTS, NUTS; WASHERS, 
BRIDGE AND SHIP’ BOLTS; ALSO, IRON FORGINGS OF VARIOUS KINDS, ETO. 


ALBERT BRIDGES. JOEL C. LANE. 











= 





Wau. SMITH BROWN & Co., CARROLL, HERRICK & MEAD, 


LATE PIERSON & CARROLL, 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


BOOTS AND SHOES, GENTLEMEN’S AND YOUTHS’ 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 





we © teal STREET, CLOTHING, 
nT a rons. 49 Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. 


WM. SMITH BROWN. DE WITT ©. LAWRENCE. 





ALLEN, M°LEAN & BULKLEY, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
| Foreign and Domestic — 
DBRWwWw Goopnr s, 
49 Chambers Street, 


New York. 


WILLIAM ALLEN, 
JAMES M°LEAN. 
WALTER H. BULKLEY. 





BULKLEY, FISKE & €0., 
WHOLBSALES GROGBRR, 


No. 51 Vesey Street, New York, 


TMPORTERS OF BRANDIES, WINES AND LIQUORS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
Also of Pine Wabana Cigars, 
AGENTS FOR SALE OF VIRGINIA MANUFACTURED TOBACCO, 
AND DEALERS IN 


22HZ GROCBSISS OF SVZAT DESCRIPTION, 


SUITABLE FOR SOUTHERN TRADE. 








CYRUS J. LAWRENCE, 


WHOLESALE DEALER IN 


FAHGY G@2@OODSE, 


PERFUMERIES, JEWELRY, STATIONERY, &c, 
29 Chambers Street, 


NEW YORK. 


i 
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STAPLE AND FA 


JOSHUA J. HENRY, 
THOMAS U. SMITH, 
WILLIAM H. ey 
PUILIP HENRY, JUN., 
EDWARD FENNER, 

JOHN J. TOWNSEND, 
LEWIS b. HENRY. 


HENRYS, SMITH & TOWNSEND, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


NCY ORY GOODS, 


17 & 19 Warren Street, 


(A few doors West of Broadway,) 
New York. 





STRANG, MURRAY & Co, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


FINE GROCERIES, 


FOR THE 


SOUTHERN TRADE. 
48 VESEY STREET, 
(Second Block rear of the Astor House,) 
NEW YORK. 


GEO. W. STOW, 


IMPORTER, JOBBER, AND DEALER IN 


nVARID WY Alls, 
CUTLERY, GUNS, 
SHOVELS, NAILS, HOLLOW WARE, éc. 


No. 37 WARREN ST., near Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 





OSCAR CHEESMAN, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER 


China, Glass & Earthenware, 


145 DUANE STREET, 
(Second Block west of Broadway,) 


GEO. W. LIVELY. NEW YORK. 


MELIUS, CURRIER & SHERWOOD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


IN 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 


42 WARREN ST., 


R. B, CURRIER, 





ESLEY MELIUS, ; 


New York. 


P. P. SHERWOOD, 





COTTON 


(, W. FREDERICKSON, 


BROKER, 


78 Beaver Street, and 125 Pearl Street, 


NEW TORE. 
ANY TRANSACTIONS CONNECTED WITH COTTON ATTENDED TO. 





THOMAS & FULLER, 


WHOLESALE =DRUGGISTS, 


203 FULTON STREET, 
WEST OF BROADWAY, 


New York, 











STATEN ISLAND 
PANCY 


DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
3 $5 JOHN STREET (two doors from Broadway), 


NEW YORK. 
[ce Goods received and returned by express. 











} 
SUCCESSOR TO STOW & SMART, | 
































LEADING SOUTHERN HOUSES or NEW YORK. 











| Ww. G. LANE & Co, 


1 IMPORTERS AND “JOBBERS OF 


FANCY AND STAPLE DRY CGOCBS 
WM. 0. LAXR, 194 Broadway, 


EDW. H. LANE, 
KER BOYCE, - 
JESSE C. LANE. j New York. 


TIFFANY & Co.,, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
No, 550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, 


FINE JEWELRY, WATCHES, CLOCKS. SILVER WARE, BRONZES, GAS FIXTURES, 
ROSEWOOD AND LEATHER DESKS, DRESSING CASES, &c., RICH FANS, 
OPERA GLASSES, and every Variety of FANCY GOODS. 


| _ Attention is particnlarly called to oar SILVER WARE DEPARTMENT. Not only do we claim supe- 
i} ric ity as far as artistic design and perfect finish are concerned, but every article we now make is guaranteed 
|| equal to English sterling quality “—* fine—a feature which should not ‘be overlooked by purchasers of Sil- 


! ver Ware in this ontatey. where there is no legal restriction to regulate the standard. 


oe et ary 7 Be CE 


DEALERS IN AND IMPORTERS OF 


Bn Ge yA Hos oO } 

ee ae CRA 
SILVER PLATED WARE, 
FIRE IRONS, CUTLERY, MATS, HOLLOW WARE, HAMMOCKS, &o. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
| PLANISHED TIN WARE, TOILET SETS, WATER COOLERS, BATHING APPARATUS, &e. 
(Formerly of 56 & 58 Marden Lane,) 
No. 21 JOHN STREET (Between Broadway and Nassau Street), 
NEW Y OR Ke 


’ 











GNSS 


GEORGE W. & JE HIAL READ, 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


MATE pro mne AMD STRAW GOOD 


SiS STTuS SONNSTS, 


FLOWERS, UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, &t.,, 
120 CHAMBERS and 50 WARREN STREETS, New York City. 


Facrory, 388, 390 & 892 Broapway, Atpany, N. Y. 


9 a SS en - a eee 


SCHANCK & DOWNIN G, 


DiPOT AND AGENCY FOR 


PRENGH PLATE GLASS 
FOR STORES AND DWELLINGS; 


ALSO, 


FRENCH GLASS OF ALL SIZES, 


| 45 & 47 CHAMBERS STREET, 
NEW YORK. 









































LEADING SOUTHERN HOUSES OF NEW YORK. 






























(, B, HATCH, HILLER & MERSEREAU, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


MENS FURNISHING GOOBRS,| 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


GOLDEN HILL SHIRTS, 


99 CHAMBERS STREET, Cor. Church St., 
New York. 





JOHN F. SEYMOUR & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


CHINA, GLASS & EARTHENWARE, 


78 WMURREN STREET, 
JOHN F. mye satan } 


ROBERT W. SE pootl New York. 








READ TAYLOR ck Co., 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, FINE JEWELRY, 
Dreoleme Stones, 
AND BFPANGY GOODS, 


9 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 


A. LONGETTE, 
84 CLIFF STREET NEW YORK, 
DEALER IN 


Peruvian, Elise Island, and Mexican 


Gr wuTeyreeA WN O, 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


DIGHET & CLARK, 

















Garriage Manufacturers, 


REPOSITORY, 442 BROADWAY, 
MANUFACTORY, 47 & 49 GREENE STREET: | 




















LEADING SOUTHERN HOUSES; OF NEW YORK. 








| MASURY & WHITON, 


| 
| MANUFACTURERS OF 
j 


'WHITE LEAD, ZINC, AND COLORS, 


Importers of English, French and German 
Brushes, Canvasses, Oil and Mater Colors, 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
No, 111 Fulton Street, and 50 Ann Street, 


Catalogues and Price Lists sent on Application. New York. 


CRENOBLE FIRS HOSK. 


This superior Hose manufactured of the finest of Hemp, with- 
out seam, is es for the use of FIRE ENGINES 
and FOROE PUMPS, MILLS and MANUFACTORIES, 

TEAMBOATS and RAIL ROADS, HOTELS and GAR- 
j ENS, and other HYDRAULIC purposes. Its advantages over 
1} other Hose are its lightness and CHEAPNESS, costing less than 

ONE HALF of the price of leather hose, with the same durability.—Certiticates of its efliciency from Jesss 

| Gay, Esq., Chief Engineer of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, Lieut. G. B. Batcn, Jonn Rarysow, and Ager G. 
| Davis, ksqs., Washington wp | ¥ard; Anrerp Oarson, Esq., Ex-Chief Engineer, New York Fire Dept. 
Sami. A. Frenon, Esq., Chief Engineer, Jersey City, N. J. Fire Dept. James B. Francis. Esq., Agent and 
| Engineer of Locks and Canals, Lowell, Mass., and numerous other practical and experienced partices ean be 
'| examined at my-office. I also refer to ALFreD Betanerr, Esq., Chief Engineer, New Orleans, La,, Fire Dept. 
CHARLES LENZMANN, Sole Agent for the United States and the Canadas, 
54 CEDAR STREET, New York, 


SAMUEL PF. AYRES, 


' MACHINIST AND MANUFACTURER OF 


8S Ff Pr € eK Ss 
and Gire Aenorants, 


Nos. 176 and 178 RIVINGTON STREET, 


Corner of Attorney Street, New York. 


j. F. BROWNE .& CO., 


H Asn PB MA dh HR SB. 


WAREROOMS, 295 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
Strings, Music, and every Requisite for the Harp. 
PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS FORWARDED BY MAIL FREE. 
ESTABLISHED 1810. 


Ez... RR. 


| * 
R. R. B.—Radiway’s Ready Relief for Headaches, whether sick or nervous: Rheumatism, Diarrhea, Dys- 
entery, Chulera Morbus, Cramps, Influenza, Bloody Flax, Paralysis, Luambago, Gout, Neuralgia, 

















| the Liver, Plearisy, Measles, Heartburn, and Pains of all kinds. Radway’s Ready Relief will, 
in a few minutes, change the miseries you suffer to joys of pleasure. 

RB. R. R.—Radwiy'’s Renovating Resolvent, for the cure ef chronic diseases—such as Serofulous and 
Syphilitic edmplaints, Consumptive and other affections of the Lungs and Throat, Induration 
aril Enlatgements of parts, Eruptive and other diseases of the Skin, Nodes, Tumors, 
Dyspepsia, and all other diseases arising from an inipure state of the Blood. 15 
|| R.B, R—Ra way's Rocula‘ors will enre. effectively and speedily, Costiveness, Indigestion, Painter's 
Cholie, Lead Diseases, Inflammation of the Bewels, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Diseases of 
the Heart and Kidneys, Female Complaints, Small Pox, Fevers, Measles, etc. etc. Whenever 
the systenris out of order, or the blood impure, a dose of emmy hy Regulato:s will restore it to 
recnilarity, and purify and oleanse-the . No female should be without them. 

R. RB. BR. Remedies are sold by Druggists and Merchants every where. 


RADWAY & Co., 162 Fulton Street, New York. 




















Toothache, Small Pox, Fevers, Swollen Joints, Kidney Conplatnts, Scarlet Fever. Pains around || 

















LEADING SOUTHERN HOUSES OF NEW YORK. 





|| TINCTURES, SALT-MOUTHS, SPECIE JARS, VIALS, SYRINGES, BREAST PIPES, NURSING || 








FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC HARDWARE, 


jASGRBICVULTVUBAL IMWPLBIUBNTS 








|| pipe from each, and has cost nothing for repair, never even been choked. SAM’L BARKER, Pres. 
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JAMES T. WRIGHT, 


227 GREENWICH STREET (one door below.Barclay), N.Y. 
IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER, AND DEALER IN 


DRUGGISTS FLINT AND GREEN GLASSWARE, 


AMONG WHICH MAY BE FOUND 


BOTTLES, SHOW BOTTLES, CARBOYS, &c., &e. 
ALSO A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
Crockery Dealers’ Glassware, Kerosene Lamps, Chimneys, and Wick, 


WOLFE, DASH & FISHER, 


SUCCESSORS TO WOLFR, GITLLESPIB & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 








FINE SHEFFIELD CUTLERY, 
GILLESPIE'S CELEBRATED GUNS, PISTOLS & RIFLES, 
SUPERIOR C. 8. PLANTER’S HOES, CHAINS AND HEAVY GOODS, 

an Seeks t 38 Warren Street, 


New Yorx. 


 'TFREDWELL & JONES, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AND PLANTATION MACHINERY, 
DEPOT, 251 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


VESTS, IMPROVED PUMP 


GAY & WEST, 
Lis Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 


The most Simple, Durable, Powerful and Cheapest Pump 
in use, either for Wells, Factories, Steambvats, V essels, Mines, dec. 


We are now using West's Imerovep Pre, after trying two other kinds, to force water into the upper 
story of our Banking House, and we find it answe.s the purpose much better than any we have tried. 
New York, Nov. 16th, 1S5T. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & Co. 
Office of the Muscan Hair Co., Harlem, Nov. 14th, 1857.—Messrs. A. W. Gay & Co.—Gents: We are 
pleased with West's Iurrovep Pump we had of you for our Factory, and that after the unsnecessful trial 
of others. It costs less, works easier, and needs less repair than any other within our knowledge, It has 
now been in use over a year, pumping alternately from well and cesspool, clean and dirty water, having a 


DAVID HOUSTEN, Engineer. 
New York, Nov. 11th, 1857 —Messrs. A. W. Gay & Co.—I have in use four of your pumps, and find 
them equal to the recommendation. One of * West's Lwrrovep” is worked by wind power, forcing water 
to an elevation of about one hundred feet, and to the distance of nearly one thousand feet. I believe the 
age | capable of performing ali that your advertisement states, and I don’t hesitate to add my testimony of 
its efficiency to the numerous recou: mendations in your possession., W. B. DINSMORE, (of Apams & Co.) 
New York, Nov., 1857.—We are using three of West's Iuprovep Pumps at our Alcohol and Camphene 
Distillery in this city, and can recommend them as easy to work and powerful in action. I prefer them to 
all others, JAMES A. WEBB, 229 & 230 West Street, 
IN A DEEP WELL —I can confidently recommend it as the best on my farm, and that is saying 
much in its favor, as I have several that I thought nnexeeptionable. R. L. PELL, Pres. Am. Inst, 
AT RAILROAD STATION.—Rai/road Offre, F’ushing, Nov. 11th, 1857,—After using, other kinds of 
Pumps, we aré now, and fur sometime past have been, using West's Improvep Pomp, for filling our water 
tanks. 6n the Flashing Road, and I ean cheerfully recommend them as cheap, wa durable, and very effi- 
cient. I prefer them to all others. M. M. SMITH, Sup’t. 
ON SHIPS.—I would rather use your Pumps, as I consider them best. 
Mystic Bridge, Oct. 15th, 1857. C. H. MALLORY, Ship Builder. 

















Ste 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY——-PHILADELPHIA. 


F , 
CHESNUT GROVE WHISKEY. 
\ The purest Spirit ever offered the American public possessing none of 
\ the pihesing qualities inherent in the Whiskey in fin cogs tm For 
sale only by the Agent. CHAR WHARTON, Jr. 
\ At David B. Taylor's, Wholesale Grocer, No. 28 South Front Street. 
All persons desirous of using this Whiskey may rest assured of its purity. 


PHtLaDELpatA, Jan. 20th, 1858. 


| Dear Str :~We have carefully examined the sample of “ Chestnut Grove Whis- 
key,” left with us a few days since, and find it to contain little or none of the 


peuenous substance known as fusil Yours 
BOOTH, GARRETT & 


To Cuas. Wuarrton, Jr. No, 23 8. Front St. Philadelphia. 


Ee 





WM. SELLERS, JOHN SELLERS, JR. 


WM. SELLERS & Co. 


Penn’a Avenue & 16th St. Philad’a, 


MANUFACTURE 


RAILWAY TORWING AND SUIDING TABLES 


PIVOT BRIDGES, 


The Turn Tables and Pivot Bridges fitted with Parry’s Patent Anti-Friction Box. 
ALSO, 


IMPROVED SHAFTING, 


With Self-adjusting Bearings and Double Cone Couplings to admit of easy attachment, 


AND ALL 


ENGINEERS and MACHINISTS’ TOOLS. 
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fr ~ ("Arrangements have been made to receive, direct from Saratoga, ‘ ce Be 


10,000 pounds Ne. 1 White Zine Paint, Am. 
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CONGRESS WATER. delat 
PAINTS, OILS, AND WINDOW @Lass. - 
20,000 pounds Pure White Lead. 


5,000 pounds French Snow White Zine. 50 casks 
20 casks French Yellow Ochre. 








6 barrels Copal Varnish. 1,000 boxes Frer Glass, assorted 
piace te Damar Varnish. sizes, 8 by 10 to 24 by 30. 
3 barrels Japan Varnish. ° 100 kegs Yellow Ochre, in * 
2 barrels Coach Varnish. 100 kegs Vi in oil. 
Together with all the various ee and inoil. All of w will be sold at the verr 


MARKET RATES. 
Those who are building Fine Heiden are recommended to examine the first quality of French 
Glass, which is nearly rd to Catgeat Maefactories in and at half the price. I import thie 
90 4 


article direct from one the rope. 





THE GREAT COUGH REMEDY, 


CHERRY oPECTORANT. 


The following original letter was han od to us for publication. A remedy which can elicit 
such encomiums, must be a good one: 
Dr. 0. O, Woovmax, New Orleans: 

My Dear Sir: In justice to you and a du 





Gatveston, Texas, A 1856. 
lowe toa suffering, and, bcos ogee of 







coughing I state what your jensinay Remedy—your Ch: 

has done for me, when all other to give any relief, ‘In of 1847, 
living in St, Louis, where I have ye “of | ) time. for the last sixteen years, I took 
severe cold which settled on my inet and was confined to my bed, and dosed and ‘blistered 


by doctors for several weeks, but finally got on po Bog: again, but not cured of my hard” 
coughing, and rattling and tickling in h continued incessantly for more than 
six month clways the worst in the winter, My friends taeiened T had coughed ehough to bil 
a dozen common men, and that [ must be the last t stages of consumption. I made u 
mind I must cough my life away. I ie La _ December last to travel and spend | 
winter in the South. When I rept in Vicks you will recollect, I 


coughing so hard 1 could not talk to De fenctiaae tinenre. ou said that you'would 

my co As you gave me a bottle re srs Expectorant, I thought I would. 
slight you and your medicine so much as ty fs; and in thankfulness I ever 
member the day I did so. In but a few da ae it hacks to allay and diminish my cough and all 


tickling in my throat; and before I had used more than three-fourths of the contents of that 
bottle, I was entirely ‘cured, and for weeks I did not even raise a though day 
and night, in all weathers, in trav However, in M while travelling in Caro- 
lina, I took a severe cold, "and my ¢ commenced and also the ng in 
throat, at intervals; and ‘before ~~ in New Orleans, on the 12th a. nig 
my coughing would commence and continue for an hour or two. I soon p 
tle from you, and in less than two days I was entirely relieved again. r be 

‘a cough, 0 a yaar od 


pda 4 a bottle on hand, and is the comm 
eve it entirely. I am now fully satisfied it is i the batt Co Remoft y now known te 
did the human 3 


ax world; and it is a dut iy you owe to the coughing and affii 
to tt 20 valuable a reme y within the reach of all, Its praise fallen ba cheatin 
of of thousands of joyful sgt happy souls, Piso 6 great a remedy as your 


terant should be brought 
«1 am, dear sir, reepeatially yours, R. J. WOOD’ D, of St. Lows, Missouri. 
- 0.3. WOOD & 00.; WHOLESALE AGENTS, ST. LOUIS, — 
And for sale by alt Diuggiaa te the Pap: “Western States. 
0. O. WOODMAN, 


Corner of Common and Magazine Streets, Sole Proprietor. 


bs) 
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To SosTMasTERS A, mee cikeat a office, give netice Giiebtig 
return the number rls explanations This is earnestly seocneh all ~ sao ¥ Ps 


{Pr Our travelling agents James Deering, E. W. Wiley, Terael EB. ard CW. James, (with 
those acting under them. CF Profenor Stueckrath will make a rare Br ater tour, and is od ae 
recommended to all of our su . T. Wash, Smith, and W. B.C agents 
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PAYMENTS SINCE Ist JULY. 


labama,—To Jannary, 1859—J M Spencer. To July, —— Wicker. > a 
Florida,—To July, 1858-—W D Mosely, 15. 
Georgia,—To March, 1 wie 4 ne, inick. Some & Co, To Angust, ue E Siewscl TT 
arch, 1859—H M Nosth, $10; G Wood, jl wp ie pai, peers 1 ~ 
BM Smith, $10. To January, 1850 —W 10 j : 
} Flewéllén, $10; Col ye Augevn? $15; 3 Foashe, on. 
' g0; J M Flour ;H & Sparks, @102 
4 ;DesG e, $15; Col 
} son, Dimick, Jas io, $30; R Peters, B15; Vg ain 
‘ Robt P Lide. To July, a?—De J T Coxe , $27 45. Todo iy. 
ton, Dr T Fost, 910; Col TES Ben U, $23; AM: $0. T aly, 1857 W Ri 
July, 1536—J M Spallock , 920. ‘o July, 1855—W Clayton, $10. To April, 1859, 3 M 
Michigan.—To July, 1858—University of Michigan. 
marge i.—To April, 1859—-W B Williamson, $10, To January, 1859—Jas Parker. To July, 
1859— . ° 
} North Carolina.—To July, 1858-—M —. RF seiner ea 
South Carolina.—To January, 1859-—J L 
D Rees . To sted eg Ward, - Mean 
B Larti M Epps "ane We i 
phony ;TRS Pride, 
Ty A Gal 8 ia 
TV 





























